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CHAPTER I. 


AFTER THE GREAT BATTLE 


Dispatches from Aboukir Bay — Excitement at Naples — Lady Hamilton struck senseless by Joy — Maria 
Caroline’s Extravagances of Delight — ‘Nelson and Victory’ — The British Admiral’s Reception at 
Naples — Gala on the Bay — Ferdinand’s Visit to the Vanguard — Miss Cornelia Knight — Nelson 
and his Wife — The happiest Day of his Life — His Contempt for the Neapolitans — Fetes in his 
Honour — The Birthday Banquet and Ball — Josiah Nisbet’s Indecorum — Historical Romance — 
Misconceptions touching Lady Hamilton — Maria Caroline’s Declaration against the French — Nelson 
sails for Malta — He returns to Naples — His Advice to Ferdinand — His Distrust of General Mack — 
A Woman’s War — Mack’s Fiasco. 

1798 a.d. 

Fought on the 1st of August, 1798, the Battle of the Nile, that made Nelson a 
peer of the realm and the hero of all who loved Great Britain, was no sooner 
won, than the wounded Admiral and his secretary set to work on the papers, that 
gave England the chief particulars of her great victory. The dispatches 
committed to Captain Berry were lost at sea, but the duplicate dispatches, which 
the Honourable Thomas Capel carried overland ( via Naples) reached their 
destination. At Naples, the intelligence from the Nile was received with equal 
delight by the favourers of England and dismay by Monsieur Garat’s disciples. 
Bringing an indescribable relief from dismal apprehensions to the Neapolitan 
English, who had been anxiously awaiting the arrival of Nelson’s squadron from 
the 4th of June, when the British Minister had announced to the eighty guests at 
his dinner-table, that Sir Horatio Nelson had been provided with a squadron for 
their protection, the news occasioned the Court and inferior populace of Naples a 
gladness that declared itself with characteristic vehemence. But in all Naples no 
two persons were more overpowered by painful ecstacies of joy than the two 
women, who had reason to congratulate themselves on having contributed to the 
success, which Nelson had declared beforehand should be known as their 
victory. On hearing the too joyful news, which was communicated to her without 
due forethought for the shock it would cause so emotional a creature, Lady 
Hamilton fell senseless to the ground, and sustained from the fall injuries that 
three weeks later were visible in bruises. Maria Caroline was affected no less 
violently, though in a more usual way. Crying and laughing hysterically, the 
proud and strong-willed Queen surrendered herself to extravagances of natural 



feeling and womanly weakness. Kissing and embracing her husband and 
children, now hugging them passionately and declaring loudly that they were 
‘saved,’ now throwing herself on the nearest couch to sob convulsively, now 
racing through the rooms of her palace, pouring forth ejaculations of undying 
gratitude to the heroic Nelson, who had delivered her and her dear ones from the 
monsters who were thirsting for their blood, she displayed a most unqueenly 
excitement at the sudden change of fortune. ‘How obliged and grateful I am to 
you!’ she wrote to Lady Hamilton. ‘I cry, laugh, and embrace my children and 
husband .... If a portrait of Nelson is taken, I will have it in my chamber. My 
gratitude is engraven on my heart; vzve, vzve the brave nation and its navy! I 
participate in the glory doubly, as being so greatly for our advantage, and also 
redounding to the fame of the first flag in the world;— hip! hip! my dear Lady. I 
am wild with joy; with what pleasure I shall see our heroes this evening. I cannot 
say that this binds me to your brave nation, for I have always been, am, and shall 
be attached to it!’ 

On coming to Naples, on the 1st 1 of September, 1798, with a letter of 
introduction to Lady Hamilton, Captain Capel, the bearer of the duplicate 
despatches, and Captain Hoste, the captain of the brig Mutine, were welcomed to 
her house, and, without delay, carried by Sir William Hamilton to the Royal 
Palace, where they communicated their glad tidings to the Prime Minister. On 
leaving the palace, they were met by Lady Hamilton, who, taking them into her 
carriage, drove with them through the streets of Naples till dark, the nature of the 
news from Egypt being declared to the populace by the words ‘Nelson and 
Victory,’ that appeared in gold letters on the bandeau which she wore on her 
forehead. Catching the significance of this legend, the Lazzaroni rent the air with 
cries of ‘Viva Nelson.’ After dark, when bon-fires and other illuminations caused 
the thoroughfares of every quarter of the capital to be densely thronged with 
England’s well-wishers, the people of the French party stayed at home. At the 
opera-house, the favourite play-room of French insolence, whither the two 
officers of the British Navy went with their host and hostess, the absence of 
French cockades from the theatre was noticed by the party in the Minister’s box. 
Lady Hamilton’s bandeau had driven the cockades from ‘the house.’ 

Three weeks later, Nelson was received with honours seldom rendered to a 
visitor of less than royal rank. On the approach of the Vanguard, with the 
conqueror on board, and his flag showing forth bravely over the noble ship, all 
the ‘well-affected’ of Naples who could get place on barge or boat went forth 
over the dancing waters, to welcome the Admiral who had shattered the 
Corsican’s navy, and dashed the insolence of France. The royal barge, with 


Ferdinand of Naples, his brilliant entourage and musicians on board, was the 
first of the stately gala-boats to move from harbour seawards. Following the 
King’s barge at a respectful distance, a gradually widening and lengthening train 
of holiday ships moved in the same direction. Heading this long procession of 
vessels, freighted with courtiers and nobles, the British Minister and Lady 
Hamilton were rowed by their liveried boatmen towards the ship-of-war in a 
barge, gaily decked with national emblems and colours, and provided with a 
band, whose British airs were caught up by the musicians of the other barges, till 
sea, and air, and upper heaven resounded with ‘Rule Britannia’ and ‘See the 
conquering Hero comes.’ To be with the pleasure-fleet, that glided amidst these 
jubilant strains towards the Conqueror of the Nile, was to feel as though all 
Naples were moving out to sea in universal gala in a vast and picturesque service 
of adoration to the Navy of the North. Springing from her barge as soon as it had 
come alongside one of the Vanguard’s boats, Lady Hamilton flew to her hero’s 
presence, and, exclaiming, ‘O God! is it possible?’ as she saw in an instant the 
change wrought by five years in her hero’s appearance, threw her arms about 
him. ‘She fell,’ Nelson wrote to his wife, ‘into my arm more dead than alive. 
Tears, however, soon set matters to rights.’ It was, in truth, a moment for 
weeping, as well as for rejoicing, so strongly had the labours and mischances of 
war marked the conqueror in so many fights. Since the Hamiltons bade him 
‘farewell’ in ‘93, he had lost an arm and eye. Care had ploughed yet deeper the 
lines of his resolute and anxious face, and there, on the high forehead, directly 
over the right eye, appeared the surgical dressing that concealed his latest and 
still unhealed wound. No wonder he looked pale, and worn, and faint, for he was 
still only ‘getting-up’ from the fever, ‘which,’ as he wrote, on the 12th of August, 
to Earl St. Vincent, had so ‘very near done his business.’ that for ‘eighteen hours 
his life was thought to be past hope.’ 

Scarcely had Lady Hamilton escaped, through tears, from embarrassing 
emotion, when the King of Naples appeared on the Vanguard’s deck, to take the 
Admiral by the hand, and to call him, gratefully, ‘Deliverer and Preserver.’ The 
title thus accorded to him by Ferdinand the Bourbon was the same title that was 
assigned to him by popular sentiment. ‘In short,’ Nelson wrote to his wife, ‘all 
Naples calls me “Nostro Liberatore”; my greeting from the lower classes was 
truly affecting.’ 

With what an air of mingled dignity and respectfulness, with what simple 
cordiality and unassuming ease, Nelson received the King, and conducted him 
over the Vanguard, showing him every part of the ship, and (with characteristic 
considerateness for the invalids) introducing His Majesty to the wounded 



seamen, we know from the account given by Miss Cornelia Knight (woman of 
letters and the Court, and an Admiral’s daughter) of Ferdinand’s visit to the 
hero’s ship. After looking over the ship, the Bourbon sovereign took a seat with 
the Admiral’s other guests at the breakfast-table, on which Miss Knight soon 
descried the small bird, hopping about amongst the plates and dishes, that flying 
on board the Vanguard on the evening before the great battle, forbore to leave 
the ship till she had safely made the voyage to Naples. For the moment, the lady 
of letters was more interested in the bird she now met for the first time than in 
the Prince Caraccioli, whom she had often seen at General di Pietra’s, and who, 
on coming to Nelson’s presence shortly before breakfast, congratulated him on 
the famous victory with a fit show of heartiness and sincerity, as though he bore 
the British Admiral no ill for having passed before his frigate in the engagement 
off Corsica. 

The King having paid and finished the visit of welcome to the Vanguard, 
Nelson went to the British Embassy at Naples, where as the guest of Sir William 
Hamilton he was nursed into good health by Lady Hamilton, who could not have 
ministered to him more assiduously and tenderly had he been her brother. ‘I hope 
some day,’ Nelson (vide Clarke and McArthur, vol. ii, p. 101) wrote to his wife, 
‘to have the pleasure of introducing you to Lady Hamilton; she is one of the very 
best women in this world; she is an honour to her sex. Her kindness, with Sir 
William’s, to me, is more than I can express; I am in their house, and I may now 
tell you, it required all the kindness of my friends to set me up.’ 

Whilst Nelson’s letters to his wife afford superabundant testimony that he and 
‘Fanny’ were not from the first the uncongenial and inauspiciously mated couple 
biography has declared them, and that his passion for Lady Hamilton had no 
commencement in their brief intercourse in 1793, there is no lack of evidence 
that weeks and even months had followed his reappearance at Naples in 1798, 
before his regard for her exceeded the limits of friendship, warmed and coloured 
by chivalric admiration. When Lady Knight (Miss Cornelia Knight’s mother) 
enquired whether the day, on which he won the Battle of the Nile, was not the 
happiest of his whole life, Fanny Nisbet’s husband answered stoutly, ‘No, 
Madam, the happiest was that on which I married Lady Nelson.’ 

At Naples, Nelson needed Lady Hamilton’s care for his health all the more, 
because the festive life he necessarily led in the gay capital was far from 
favourable to his bodily welfare. Whilst he could not decline the hospitalities of 
the Royal Palace, it would have exposed him to misconstruction had he refused 
invitations from ministers and other great people. Hence the Admiral saw 
enough of Neapolitan high life to form a most unfavourable opinion of it by the 



30th of September, 1798, on which day (vide Clarke and McArthur, vol. ii, p. 
103) he wrote to Earl St. Vincent, ‘I am very unwell and the miserable conduct 
of the Court is not like to cool my irritable temper. It is a country of fiddlers and 

poets.’ [a disdainful monosyllable of six letters for the ladies] ‘and 

scoundrels.’ These bitter words dropt from Nelson’s pen on the morrow of the 
grand fete (80 people at dinner, and 1740 people at the ball, where eight hundred 
of the dancers partook of supper), with which Sir William Hamilton celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of his guest’s birthday. Had it been spread over an entire 
year, the money spent on this single fete would have maintained an ordinary 
minister’s reputation for hospitable free-handedness. What the grand dinner of 
eighty covers cost Sir William does not appear, but he spent two thousand ducats 
on the ball and supper. Every dancer wore a button or ribbon, lettered in gold 

with ‘H.N. Glorious 1st of August.’ In the middle of the saloon, where the ‘. 

. and scoundrels’ danced to the music of countless fiddlers under a magnificent 
canopy, stood the rostral column, displaying the words ‘Veni, Vidi, Vici,’ and the 
names of all the Aboukir heroes, which kept its place there to the Admiral’s 
honour for three months, and would have remained longer had not a turn of 
Fortune’s wheel dismissed the King and Queen of Naples, and the whole rabble 
of their courtly worshippers, to Palermo. When the British national anthem was 
sung with orchestral accompaniment, it was sung with the additional stanza from 
Miss Knight’s pen, 

Join we great Nelson’s name 
First on the roll of fame; 

Him let us sing! 

Spread we his praise around, 

Honour of British ground; 

Who made Nile’s shores resound. 

God save the King! 

Even the splendours of the ball, given a few days earlier for Nelson’s 
glorification by Count Francis Esterhazy, paled before the brighter brilliance of 
this Birthday Fete, where everything would have gone well, had the hero’s 
stepson taken less champagne. What passed between Nelson and Josiah Nisbet is 
not upon the record; but the youngster must have been guilty of extravagant 
indecorum, under the heat of temper and wine, as Captain Troubridge and 
another naval officer carried the angry young gentleman by main force from his 
step-father’s presence. As Josiah Nisbet’s misconduct resulted chiefly from 
annoyance at his step-father’s frankly avowed admiration for Lady Hamilton, it 
was even less excusable than an outbreak of temper, proceeding altogether from 
tipsiness. For though it was already whispered about in the mess-rooms of the 





British squadron, Nelson’s regard for his emotional hostess was a sentiment that 
permitted him—incapable though he was of falsehood —to write (vide Clarke 
and McArthur vol. ii, p. 112) to Lady Nelson on an early day of October, The 
Grand Signior has ordered me a valuable diamond; if it were worth a million, my 
pleasure would be to see it in your possession. My pride is being your husband, 
the son of my dear father, and in having Sir William and Lady Hamilton for my 
friends.’ If this association of Lady Hamilton’s friendship with his pride in being 
Lady Nelson’s husband points to danger, it is no less significant of the writer’s 
frankness and sincerity. 

Writing from notes, which Lady Hamilton put to paper, or enabled her friends 
to put to paper, in her later time, when she had talked herself into imagining that, 
instead of being Maria Caroline’s worshipper and creature, she had imposed a 
policy of her own devising on the Queen and Sir William Hamilton, and 
constrained them to do their utmost to carry it out, Dr. Pettigrew gave his readers 
this curious bit of literature: 

‘The French Ambassador urged strongly upon the Neapolitan Court their breach of faith in 
supplying the British fleet at Syracuse contrary to treaty, and Lady Hamilton availed herself at this 
juncture, whilst the Court was flushed with joy at the Victory of the Nile, to exercise her influence 
still further with the Queen, and to urge upon her the benefits and honor likely to result by breaking 
boldly with the French, and dismissing their ambassador altogether. She also urged the raising an 
army to oppose the threats of invasion which were then put forth. The Queen, who had been obliged 
to cede to the necessity of receiving an Envoy from that nation, which was tinged with the blood of 
her sister, her brother-in-law, and her nephew, failed not to enter in the most lively manner into these 
proposals, and communicated them to the King. Lady Hamilton did the same to Sir William, and Sir 
Horatio Nelson, and the Minister, Sir John Acton, being brought into favour of the measure, the 
Council determined to dismiss the French Ambassador, who, together with his suite, was sent off at 
twenty-four hours’ notice. An army also of 35,000 men was raised in nearly a month. They marched 
from St. Germain’s, under the command of General Mack, the King himself accompanying the army. 

On the 21st of November they opposed a scattered and inferior force, but not with success, and in the 
course of one month only from that time the Royal family were obliged to quit Naples, and embark 
for Palermo.’ 

In this way has the story of Lady Hamilton’s doings been told by herself and 
her friends, in order to show that she was an extremely ill-used woman, because 
successive English Administrations declined to give her a pension of £500 a- 
year. The beautiful and naturally clever woman, who had been educated only to 
sing and enact tableaux-vivants, to deliver recitals from a few dramas and to talk 
Italian and French, to dance well and dress as showily as possible on £150 a- 
year, and whose knowledge of Italian and European politics had been wholly 
picked up from her husband and the Queen of Naples, the chatter of courtly 
coteries and the anti-French talk of a few naval officers, is made accountable for 
the policy that had slowly shaped itself in the strong, resolute, and ruling brain of 
Maria Caroline. Till the Queen took her into favour, because she saw a way of 



using her for political ends, Sir William Hamilton had never encouraged Emma 
to be curious about matters especially interesting to statesmen and stateswomen. 
Three years and six months had barely passed since she wrote Mr. Charles 
Greville, 'Send me some news political and private; for, against my will, owing 
to my situation here, I am got into, politicks, and I wish to have news for our 
dear much-loved Queen, whom I adore.’ Yet we are seriously required by grave 
historians to believe that this woman of beauty and music and elegant frivolities, 
who had so lately ‘got into politicks,’ not because she had an aptitude and taste 
for them, but because she wished to make herself more acceptable to her 
adorable Queen, was in the autumn of 1798 so able and strenuous a stateswoman 
as to hold absolute sway in political matters over Maria Caroline, the Neapolitan 
Prime Minister, Sir William Hamilton, Nelson, Earl St. Vincent, and all the 
subtle and intriguing and practised people of affairs who at that moment 
determined the action of the Anti-French party of Naples. 

The story of the Queen’s position and action may be told in a sentence. 
Knowing that France was plotting to upset her husband’s throne, conceiving that 
a close alliance with Great Britain could alone save her from so great a 
catastrophe, and having for months desired to help openly the British Admiral 
whom she had heretofore helped ‘under the rose,’ Maria Caroline seized the state 
of feeling occasioned by the recent destruction of the French fleet as the 
auspicious moment for breaking with France, turning Garat out of Naples, and 
putting herself before the world as the enthusiastic ally and peculiar protegee of 
the greatest Naval Power of Europe. In doing so, she only seized the moment for 
which she had long been waiting. Of course the Queen’s cry of ‘To arms against 
the French!’ had Fady Hamilton’s approval, but to hold the Court Beauty 
accountable for her mistress’s resolve is to attribute to the proverbial fly the 
movement of the running wheel. 

It having been decided that the Sicilies should raise an army of 35,000 men, 
which King Ferdinand should himself lead against the French as soon as it 
should be ready to take the field, Nelson, already sick and weary of Naples, 
sailed for Malta in the middle of October, 1798, after resting for just about three 
weeks and as many days in the ‘country of fiddlers and poets, . . . and 
scoundrels.’ Ever with a keener appetite for fighting than for fetes, Nelson went 
to Malta longing for a renewal of the delights of danger, and hopeful that on his 
promised return to Naples in the first week of the ensuing month he should have 
opportunities for contributing by sea to the success of important operations 
against the French in the heart of the Italian peninsula. In both hopes he was 
disappointed. Malta was not to be taken in a month. The naval expedition to 



Leghorn was fruitless, because the Neapolitan march against the French army— 
that, lying in detached bodies all ready to be beaten in batches by an able 
commander and a sufficient army, belted the peninsula from sea to sea—was a 
complete fiasco. 

From the first hour of his return to Naples, Nelson mistrusted the Neapolitan 
army, suspected the General-in-chief, and had a presentiment of the coming 
disaster. It was something that the army had been raised, and showed bravely in 
a march-past. Variously estimated at from thirty to forty thousand strong, it was 
made of handsome fellows, but Nelson’s eye was quick to detect the signs of 
rawness and inexperience, which justified a doubt whether they would fight as 
well as they looked. Trouble also came from divided councils. Thinking with too 
little respect of the considerations, which caused the cautious Ariola to urge the 
King to refrain from matching his new levies against French veterans till the 
Austrians should have come to his support, Nelson, ever impatient of delay when 
there was fighting to be done, and ever disdainful of the slowness of land-forces, 
exclaimed hotly to Ferdinand, 'Either advance sword in hand, ready for death, 
but trusting God to bless a just cause, or stay and be kicked out of your 
kingdoms!’—words that were doubtless softened in some degree by the 
interpreter, who transmitted them from the Admiral, who could not speak Italian, 
to the King, who knew scarcely a word of English. To such an utterance, 
however softened, what could the Bourbon answer, except that he would go 
forward, trusting in God and Nelson? 

But Mack, the Austrian General, who could not 'move without five carriages,’ 
was the chief source of Nelson’s gloomy apprehensions. If this General was a 
competent soldier, he was a singularly unfortunate chieftain. Luckless in war, he 
could not even command success in a sham-fight, planned for the express 
purpose of exhibiting him to the admiration and confidence of the Neapolitans. 
On seeing the General with his troops surrounded by ‘the enemy’ in a mock- 
battle, Nelson exclaimed savagely, ‘This fellow does not understand his 
business.’ Southey remarks of this inauspicious general, ‘All that is now doubtful 
concerning this man is whether he was a coward or a traitor.’ Less charitable 
historians maintain him to have been both. Even by the critics, who palliate his 
disgrace with references to the newness of his army and the treachery of his 
officers, it is admitted that he was incompetent. None but a writer of rare 
generosity and greater boldness would seriously attempt to prove that Mack was 
a General of genius. 

Whilst Nelson was troubled with secret misgivings, though urgent for putting 
the army at once to the test, Maria Caroline was a-glow with martial fervour, and 



whatever the Queen said Lady Hamilton repeated with the music of her ‘strong 
voice.’ The ladies of the Court were all for quick war and immediate victory; 
and, though they are less powerful to win battles, women are all powerful in 
firing manly breasts with the desire to win them. The campaign of seventeen 
days, with which General Mack’s name is so ingloriously associated, was 
emphatically Maria Caroline’s war, and in its fate it resembled a far grander 
‘woman’s war’ of more recent date. Eighteen thousand French veterans were in 
so short a time able to drive before them the forty thousand splendidly-dressed 
and picturesque soldiers who marched from Naples northward with flying 
colours and enlivening music. The worst consequence of their ignominious rout 
had been so clearly foreseen by Nelson that his intolerance of Ariola’s prudent 
counsel is the more remarkable. His justification of his own scarcely-judicious 
advice was that alacrity offered Ferdinand his only chance of victory, or an 
escape from ignominious defeat. ‘If Mack is defeated,’ he said, ‘in fourteen days 
this country is lost; for the emperor has not yet moved his army, and Naples has 
not the power of resisting the enemy. It was not a case for choice, but of 
necessity, which induced the king to march out of his kingdom, and not wait till 
the French had collected a force sufficient to drive him out of it in a week.’ Had 
the Neapolitan army been such a fleet as won the victory of the Nile, and could 
the fight have been fought at sea, Nelson would have managed matters so that 
there would have been no retreat to Palermo. 


- The precise day of Captain Capel’s arrival in Naples is one of numerous points of Nelson’s story, 
respecting which the authorities are at variance. Pettigrew makes it 1st of September, 1798. But writing to 
Nelson from Naples, on the 8th of September, 1798, Sir William Hamilton says, ‘Captain Capel arrived here 
on Monday last, about one o’clock in the afternoon, and was off next day:’—the said Monday being the 3rd 
of September, 1798. 




CHAPTER II. 
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The easy rout of the Neapolitan troops was followed by the incidents which 
Nelson foresaw would ensue quickly on a decisive defeat of Ferdinand’s army. It 
was followed by riots and assassinations in and near Naples, and by a rapid 
growth of the party in the capital that had long been looking to France for the 
means of overthrowing the monarchy and replacing it with a republic. 

Under these circumstances, with no means or time to convert the brave 
Lazzaroni into an army capable of repelling the French veterans who were 
marching upon Naples, it is not wonderful that Maria Caroline decided on the 
withdrawal to Palermo, which in Nelson’s opinion offered the only chance of 
security for her person and family, unless she determined to quit the Sicilies—an 
alternative which he, of course, neither recommended nor suggested. The King, 
who had returned to Naples from his brief stay at Rome, was for several reasons 
reluctant to retreat from the capital, where he had the Lazzaroni with him to a 
man, albeit his very household harboured sympathizers with the French party. 
Though in crossing the water to Palermo he would only be moving from one 
point of his dominions to another, his flight from the capital at such a moment 
would naturally be regarded by his enemies as a first step towards abdication. 
But Maria Caroline was set on retiring to Palermo, and it was not in Ferdinand’s 
weak nature to oppose her masterful will. Ferdinand, however, declared he 
would not leave Naples without his private store of gold, his jewels, the most 
precious of his works of art, and whatever specie remained in the public treasury. 



If he went to Palermo, he must go thither with the means to live like a King. On 
this point the Queen was wholly of his mind. It was, therefore, decided that no 
time should be lost in moving the treasure of the Palace, and the best paintings 
from Caserta, on board the transports that would attend the vessels of war to the 
Sicilian capital. 

In her later time, when she had fully persuaded herself that the migration 
from Naples to Palermo was made at her instance, Lady Hamilton used to tell 
how she imposed her project on the King, who disliked it strongly, and upon the 
Queen, in winning whose consent she never anticipated difficulty. ‘I, however,’ 
she wrote in one of the imaginative notes which Dr. Pettigrew accepted in a 
spirit that precluded him from making allowances for the writer’s propensity to 
self-glorification, ‘began the work myself, and removed all the jewels, and then 
thirty-six barrels of gold, to our house; these I marked as stores for Nelson, being 
obliged to use every device to prevent the attendants having any idea of our 
proceedings. By many such stratagems I got those treasures embarked, and this 
point gained, the King’s resolution of coming off was strengthened—the Queen I 
was sure of.’ It is not surprising she ‘was sure of the Queen,’ as it was Maria 
Caroline who directed the operations, merely using her confidante as an agent 
for carrying them out in some of their details. It is certain that Lady Hamilton 
did not move the jewels first and then the gold; for Maria Caroline’s letters prove 
that the removal of the jewels was preceded by the removal of the gold. It is 
certain that Lady Hamilton removed from the royal palace neither the jewels nor 
the gold, which were sent after dark by Maria Caroline herself to Lady 
Hamilton, who had already been instructed to put them in Nelson’s charge. 

In the evening of the 17th of December, 1798, Maria Caroline was on the 
point of sending Saverio Rodino, Yeoman of the Chamber, with sixty thousand 
gold ducats to the British Embassy, when, on bethinking herself that Lady 
Hamilton would be away from her house at the Marquis of Niza’s fete, she 
deferred sending the money till the following evening. In the night of the 18th, 
Saverio Rodino brought the money under cover of darkness to the British 
Minister’s house, together with a note in which the Queen (vide Pettigrew’s ‘Life 
of Nelson,’ vol. ii, pp. 175—6) wrote to Lady Hamilton, ‘I venture to send you 
this evening all the money we have saved, both the King’s and mine, amounting 
to 60,000 ducats in gold, which is our all, for we have never accumulated. The 
diamonds of the family, both male and female, will come to-morrow evening to 
be consigned to Lord Admiral Nelson. The General will have already spoken to 
him about our money, that is for paying the troops and seamen.’ The money 
referred to in this last sentence was probably part of the money which Ferdinand 



was charged by Prince Caracciolo with carrying off to Sicily, instead of applying 
it to the proper use—the payment of the army. Anyhow it was money which 
certainly Lady Hamilton cannot be said to have removed from the Royal Palace 
to 'our house.’ In the same note, dated 17th December, 1798, Maria Caroline 
wrote, ‘Saverio, a faithful and sure man, accompanies the money. This was 
written yesterday, but knowing of the fete at Niza’s, I would not send for fear of 
incommoding: but to-night I shall send you everything—jewels, money, and 
necessaries, for our misfortunes are pressing.’ 

Later in the same evening of the 18th of December, 'the diamonds of the 
family,’ together with more money and necessaries, were brought to the British 
Embassy, for consignment to Nelson. And yet later in the same evening, there 
came from the Royal Palace to Sir William Hamilton’s house a third 
consignment of goods, together with a note (dated 18th December, 1798) in the 
Queen’s handwriting to Lady Hamilton, beginning with words to this effect, 
—‘My dear Lady, I send three more coffers and a small box; the three contain 
some linen for my children on board and some dresses, in the box there are some 
small things. I hope it is not wrong to send them,— the remainder shall go by a 
Sicilian vessel to avoid inconvenience.’ 

In the evening of the 19th of December, 1798, Maria Caroline sent cases great 
and small to the British Embassy for consignment to Nelson, saying in an 
accompanying note to Lady Hamilton, ‘My dear Lady, I abuse your goodness as 
well as that of our brave Admiral. Let the great cases be thrown into the hold, the 
small ones are easier to dispose of. Unfortunately I have such a large family .... 
. . . Pray send me, my dear friend, information of everything and be certain of 
my discretion. ’ In the morning of the same day, the Queen had written to Lady 
Hamilton, announcing that these great and small cases would arrive at night. ‘I 
will,’ she says in this earlier note of 19th December, 1798, ‘send some more 
cases to-night, but the things belonging to my family will be very numerous, as 
it is for life. Tell me frankly then, if I may send to the dock to-night by a trusty 
man (Lalo or Saverio) our trunks and if a transport can take them, or if that 
would be troublesome let me know, so that I may then take other steps.’ The 
words of this last extract which I have printed in italics are a noteworthy 
indication how, in her dismay and depression at the news coming to her day by 
day, and hour by hour, of fresh disasters to the flying fragments of her army, 
Maria Caroline for the moment conceived of herself as on the point of leaving 
Naples for ever. 

The evidence of these letters by the Queen accords with Nelson’s account of 
the preparation for the flight. ‘The whole correspondence,’ the Admiral wrote to 



Earl St. Vincent on 28th Dec., 1798, ‘relative to this most important business 
was carried out with the greatest address by Lady Hamilton and the Queen, who, 
being constantly in the habits of correspondence, no one could suspect. It would 
have been highly imprudent in either Sir William Hamilton or myself to have 
gone to the Court, as we knew that all our movements were watched, and even 
an idea by the Jacobins of arresting our persons as a hostage (as they foolishly 
imagined) against the attack of Naples, should the French get possession of it. 
Lady Hamilton, from this time’ [z.e. 14th Dec] ‘to the 21st, every night received 
the jewels of the Royal Family, etc. etc., and such clothes as might be necessary 
for the very large party to embark, to the amount, I am confident, of full two 
millions five hundred thousand pounds sterling.’ Reporting that the treasure of 
the palace was received every night by Lady Hamilton,. Nelson says nothing to 
imply that she alone arranged the flight. 

Falling in with the humour of Lady Hamilton’s partisans, Southey wrote in 
his ‘Life of Nelson,’ 

‘Meantime Lady Hamilton arranged everything for the removal of the royal family. This was 
conducted, on her part, with the greatest address, and without suspicion, because she had been in 
habits of constant correspondence with the queen. It was known that the removal could not be 
effected without danger; for the mob, especially the lazzaroni, were attached to the King: and as, at 
this time, they felt a natural presumption in their own numbers and strength, they insisted that he 

should not leave Naples.Lady Hamilton, like a heroine of modern romance, explored, with no 

little danger, a subterranean passage, leading from the palace to the seaside: through this passage the 
royal treasures, the choicest pieces of painting and sculpture, and other property, to the amount of two 
millions and a half, were conveyed to the shore, and stowed safely on board the English ships.’ 

As these words have been especially fruitful of misconception respecting 
Lady Hamilton’s part in the removal of the royal family, they should be 
considered carefully in connection with the aforegiven scraps from the Queen’s 
letters to the ‘heroine of modern romance,’ which afford conclusive evidence 
that, instead of being packed under Lady Hamilton’s supervision, the royal 
treasures were prepared for removal by Maria Caroline and her confidential 
servants; that, instead of being removed by Lady Hamilton and her agents, the 
treasures were sent by the Queen, under charge of her own confidential servants, 
to Lady Hamilton at the British Embassy, for consignment to Nelson; and that, 
instead of busying herself at the palace in packing and removing the royal 
treasures during the days immediately preceding the flight, Lady Hamilton was 
no less careful than Sir William Hamilton and Nelson to avoid the palace, which 
she could not have visited just then so often and openly as romantic biography 
has alleged, without giving rise to suspicions in the populace of what was being 
done secretly. Had Lady Hamilton been in close personal communication with 
the Queen on the 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, and 21st of December, there would have 




been no need for Maria Caroline to write to her so often during those five days. 
Nor would the Queen have written on the 19th day, entreating Lady Hamilton to 
send her intelligence of what was being done at the British Embassy and the 
docks:—Tray send me, my dear friend, information of everything, and be 
certain of my discretion.’ To the careful and critical reader of what is published 
in Pettigrew’s book of Maria Caroline’s letters to her confidante, it is obvious 
that the epistles were one side of a correspondence between two women, who 
during those days refrained from visiting one another, and in communicating 
with one another by letters were at pains to do so with the greatest secresy. 
Moreover, Lady Hamilton was too busy, in helping Sir William Hamilton to 
pack his vases and pictures, to have time just then for personal attendance on the 
Queen. 

Probably Lady Hamilton visited the subterranean passage before the night of 
the 21st of December. Southey used language, which could not fail to mislead 
hasty and romantic readers, when he wrote that ‘like a heroine of modern 
romance,’ she ‘explored, with no little danger, the subterraneous passage,’ as 
though she were in some sense the discoverer of it. In implying, as his words 
certainly do imply, that the royal treasures, after being carried, under Lady 
Hamilton’s personal superintendence, through this mysterious underground way, 
were shipt at the point, where on the night of the 21st the royal fugitives were 
taken on board Nelson’s boats, Southey was inaccurate. On being conveyed out 
of the palace, the treasures were taken at night either to the docks, or to Lady 
Hamilton’s house for transmission to the docks, where some of them were put on 
board the vessels appointed to carry them to Palermo, whilst other things (like 
the gold, diamonds, and bullion) were put on board the craft appointed to carry 
them to vessels of war lying in the bay. In all cases the treasures, instead of being 
removed out of the palace by Lady Hamilton, were sent out of the palace by the 
Queen. In respect to those of the treasures which were sent to the British 
Embassy, Lady Hamilton was no more than the secret channel through which 
Maria Caroline sent them to Nelson, just as she had in former time been the 
secret channel through which the Queen sent political intelligence to Sir William 
Hamilton and the English government. It had been intended that the royal 
fugitives should go on board the Vanguard (Nelson’s flag-ship) in the night of 
the 20th of December, but almost at the last moment the embarcation was 
postponed for four-and-twenty hours by a letter, in which Sir John Acton 
informed Nelson that certain money was not yet shipped, and that the King and 
Queen would not leave till it was in the British admiral’s hands. ‘Their Sicilian 
Majestyes,’ the Prime Minister wrote to Nelson under date of the 20th of 



December, 1798, ‘are extremely sensible and thankfull to your Lordship’s 
counsels and friendley as well as salutary assistance. But as the money, 
unfortunately, is not shipped yet, and secured yet under your protection, their 
Majestyes have suspended, till to-morrow night the 21st, their embarcation’:— 
words showing clearly that Ferdinand held steadily to his resolve of not leaving 
the money behind him, and that their Majesties were to the last moment of their 
stay at Naples not so completely at Lady Hamilton’s disposal as fanciful 
biographers have represented. In truth, these biographers are without a scrap of 
writing, dated in December, 1798, supporting their opinion that Lady Hamilton 
designed and arranged the retreat to Sicily. To give this opinion an appearance of 
resting on contemporary manuscript evidence, Pettigrew (vide ‘Life of Nelson,’ 
vol. ii) published this undated and unsigned note of Lady Hamilton’s writing: 
‘My dear Lord, I have this moment received a letter from my Adorable Queen. 
She is arrived with the King. She had much to do to persuade him, but he 
approved of all our projects. She is worn out with fatigue—tomorrow I will send 
you her letter. God bless you. Yours sincerely.’ This brief note from Lady 
Hamilton to Nelson is clearly insufficient for the justification of the biographers. 
Showing that Ferdinand on his return from Rome disliked the notion of 
retreating from Naples (a matter that has never been questioned), the note shows 
also that the projects, which had Nelson’s and Lady Hamilton’s approval, were 
also the projects of the Queen, who had with much difficulty persuaded the King 
to assent to them. But though it has been strangely exaggerated and miscoloured 
by romantic writers, Lady Hamilton’s share in the arrangements for transferring 
the Neapolitan court to Palermo was far from trivial. Indeed, it was so singular 
and important as to need no overstatements and poetical embellishments for the 
enlargement of the title it gave her to be rated with famous Englishwomen. It is 
sufficiently romantic that a woman, who some twenty years before had been a 
London nurserymaid, was the one lady of quality on whose discretion and 
fidelity a proud queen could fully rely at a moment of overwhelming misfortune 
and extreme peril. She would have earned a niche in the historic Temple, had she 
only served Maria Caroline faithfully in receiving and transmitting the 
consignments of treasure, and in keeping the Queen precisely informed of 
Nelson’s arrangements for moving the Court. But Lady Hamilton did more than 
this. Whilst proving herself a good medium of intercourse between Maria 
Caroline and the British Admiral, she aided the Queen with judicious advice 
touching the details of the measures in progress, and in various ways contributed 
so greatly to the success of the project, to the comfort of the royal fugitives 
during the stormy and perilous voyage, and also to their comfort after they had 
landed at Palermo, that Lord Nelson did not exceed the license of compliment in 



declaring that ‘she seemed to be an angel dropt from Heaven for the preservation 
of the Royal family.’ She was also greatly serviceable to several people, on 
whose secresy she could rely, in giving them timely notice to prepare for events, 
that might at any moment render them greatly desirous of leaving Naples in a 
well-convoyed transport. 

Of the brief notes she penned for the guidance and encouragement of divers 
Englishwomen as the hour for flight drew nearer, the following undated scrap of 
writing may be given as a fair example: ‘Tis impossible, my dear Miss Knight, 
to come to you to-day nor this even; for we have to go out. Things are as they 
were, but keep yourself in readiness, do pray. No embarcation for the things, the 
weather being so bad. So patience. We shall see the Queen this even. God bless 
you booth. Your agitated and sincere Emma. I will advise you, my dearest friend, 

to-night, for Prince C-lay. I am sure it will be done.’ This brief note, which 

must have been greatly reassuring to Lady and Miss Knight, who had not 
received particulars of information that could not be safely communicated to a 
large number of persons, seems to have been written in the afternoon of the 21st 
of December. 

All arrangements for withdrawing the Royal family from a position of rapidly 
growing perils had been made before nightfall of that day. On the evening of the 
21st it was necessary for the British Minister’s wife to appear at a party given by 
Kelim Effendi, the envoy sent to Naples by the Grand Signior to put in Nelson’s 
hands the Plume of Triumph. Had she failed to attend this assembly her absence 
might have roused suspicions that would have imperilled the enterprise, for 
which there had been so much hidden preparation. On stealing from the party 
when it was at its gayest, Lady Hamilton hastened on foot to the Royal Palace, 
thinking it best to leave her carriage and servants where they would cause 
spectators to imagine she was still at the fete. As she drew her wraps about her 
and lowered her veil, so that she might not be recognized by any of the throng 
about Kelim Effendi’s house, it wanted only a quarter of an hour of the time 
when she had promised to be with the Queen, and attend her through the 
subterranean passage, at whose seaward exit they and their party would be 
received by Nelson and Captain Hope, ready to conduct the fugitives to three 
barges, lying close to shore at the corner of the arsenal. No hitch occurred in the 
execution of the well-matured arrangement. The Admiral came towards Maria 
Caroline and Ferdinand at the shore-end of the hidden viaduct, the well-manned 
boats were at the appointed spot, and at nine p.m. the King and Queen came on 
board the Vanguard with their family,—the Queen feeling she had got out of 
Naples none too soon, whilst the King was of opinion he should have done 



wrong to stay there much later. 

Ferdinand and Maria Caroline safe on board the Vanguard, notice was given 
promptly to the British merchants, who had embarked property in the transports 
bound for Palermo, that they would be received on board one or another of the 
ships of the squadron. These merchants having been provided with 
accommodation for the voyage, notice was given to the merchants of other 
nationalities that, if they wished to join in the retreat, they should lose no time in 
seeking admittance to the transports. Arrangements had of course already been 
made for the reception of high official personages, well-affected nobles and loyal 
courtiers, together with some of their servants. Before all these various people 
could gain their respective vessels, the royal personages on the Vanguard had 
passed two dreary nights and two long days at anchor in the bay, whilst a wind, 
that would have borne them gaily to Palermo, blew steadily from the north-east. 
At length on the night of the 23rd (Captain W. H. Smyth says 24th) the fleet, 
with some two thousand fugitives on board, moved out to sea, the Vanguard 
taking the lead of the Archimedes (a Neapolitan 74-gun ship of the line) and the 
Sannite corvette, commanded by Francesco Caracciolo, and some twenty sail of 
merchantmen and transports. 

The wind still blew from the east, and all went fairly well till the fleet cleared 
Capri, when one of those sudden disturbances of the atmosphere, that are 
common in all seas, but are perhaps more frequent in the Mediterranean than in 
any other sea, gave a less agreeable prospect to the voyagers. Chopping in a trice 
from east to west, the wind rose in squalls that were in themselves bad weather, 
and declared no better weather might be looked for till a fierce and boisterous 
gale had spent itself. Rain was falling in torrents, when, at about half-past one, a 
violent blast of wind from the west-south-west struck the Vanguard, rending her 
topsails, driver and foretopmast staysail to ribbons. The shock was not 
favourable to the dignity and bearing of the royal personages, the ambassadors, 
Neapolitan nobles, English gentlemen and potential merchants, who had deemed 
themselves fortunate in getting safely to the British admiral’s war-ship. For some 
hours it seemed to the landlubbers that they had escaped danger on land only to 
encounter death at sea. The scene in Nelson’s cabin was superlatively wretched, 
though the prevailing misery was not without comical incidents, in a throng of 
people trained by years of courtly service to honour the rules of etiquette even 
more highly than the precepts of virtue. 

It was now that Lady Hamilton, an excellent sailor, displayed some of her 
most valuable qualities. Taking to her arms the younger of the royal children, 
who were very fond of her, she fondled them with the dexterity of a woman who 



had herself been a nursery-maid, and cheered them with kisses, as she carried 
them off to their berths. The babes having been disposed of, Lady Hamilton 
hastened to the Queen (whose attendants were all prostrate with sea-sickness) 
and waited on her like a servant. After putting the unhappy Queen in such poor 
ease as was attainable under the circumstances, she went off in search of her 
husband, dropping on her way sympathetic words to the sufferers, who impeded 
her progress. When she at length came upon Sir William in his sleeping-cabin, 
she found him sitting calmly with a loaded pistol in either hand, as though he 
had a purpose of ending the hurricane with a bullet. On being asked what he was 
after, Sir William explained that, as soon as he felt the vessel sinking, he meant 
to shoot himself, so as to escape hearing the ‘guggle-guggle-guggle of the salt¬ 
water in his throat.’ It is to be regretted that, whilst putting this droll story on 
paper, Captain W. H. Smyth omitted to put on record how Lady Hamilton replied 
to her husband with rallying laughter, before she hastened back to the state-cabin 
to offer her services to sufferers less capable of taking care of themselves. 

Soon it devolved on the British Minister’s wife to nurse a drooping infant, 
whose faint spirit even her love and tenderness could not revive. On the morning 
of the 25th, just as the storm was abating, Maria Caroline’s youngest child, the 
Prince Albert, was taken by illness that, having its origin in sea-sickness, soon 
closed in death. Languishing throughout the day in Lady Hamilton’s embrace, 
the seven years old child died in her arms during the evening. On the following 
morning (December 26th), the royal family landed at Palermo; the Queen and 
Princesses being taken privately on shore so early as five a.m., and the King 
leaving the Vanguard four hours later, when he was welcomed to the island with 
every sign of loyalty and delight by a large multitude of people. When the 
passengers had been taken from the Vanguard, the fugitives who had come from 
Naples in other vessels were landed in turn. For some days the populace of 
Palermo found their chief diversion in watching the pallid faces and disordered 
dress of the wretched voyagers, who crept languidly to shore from the storm- 
beaten ships. Writing from recollection, Miss Knight was under the impression 
that her turn for landing did not come till the 1st of January, 1799. 

The value of the treasures brought to Palermo by Ferdinand and Maria 
Caroline has been variously estimated. Whilst some writers put the sum at two 
millions or two and a half millions of English money, others have assigned a 
much higher value to the transported property. In one account of the Prince’s 
injudicious speech before the court-martial that sentenced him to death, 
Caracciolo is represented as saying, ‘The King collected everything that could be 
converted into specie, on pretence of paying that army, embarked it in His 



Britannic Majesty’s ship Vanguard, to the enormous amount of 500 casks, and 
fled with it to Palermo, there to riot in luxurious safety.’ General Pepe computed 
the value of the antiquities, works of art, bullion and specie, thus carried away 
from Naples, at twenty million ducats. Computations depending chiefly on 
appraisements of chattels of uncertain value cannot be relied upon as precisely 
accurate statements of fact. But whilst it is certain that Ferdinand arrived in 
Sicily with the means of maintaining his court for a while in all its customary 
splendour, it is no less certain that, at a time of supreme national calamity, the 
transplanted court lived with a gaiety and profuseness that would have been 
adequate to its dignity and the requirements of policy at a season of prosperity. 
Something no doubt may be urged in palliation, if not in defence, of the brilliant 
extravagance and costly pomp, with which the King and Queen diverted 
themselves in what might almost be called ‘their exile.’ It would, of course, have 
been unwise of him to live in seclusion from the nobles of the island; and as it 
was incumbent on him to receive them, he was not without good reasons for 
receiving them with regal state and a show of cheerfulness. Bnt when 
considerations of this kind have been urged in palliation of luxurious frivolities, 
it remains that the Court and the wealthier islanders displayed at this dark time 
of national distress a levity and eagerness for pleasure, that were alike 
discreditable to their patriotism and humanity. 

For the main purpose of this book, it is less important to know how much 
treasure Ferdinand took with him from Naples than to ascertain how much the 
British Minister and his wife lost through the emergencies, that made them the 
companions of Maria Caroline’s flight. In her later time, when she was 
dominated by the most astounding misconceptions of what she had done and 
suffered in Italy for her country’s good, Lady Hamilton used to aver that, in their 
zeal for the welfare of the royal family, and in their unwillingness to do anything 
to provoke suspicions which might imperil the success of the measures for 
withdrawing the King and the royalists from the grip of the French party, she and 
Sir William Hamilton went on board the Vanguard to Palermo, without having 
packed and consigned to safe-keeping any of their most valuable possessions. 
Rather than lessen the chances of the royal family’s escape, they left their houses 
at Naples, Caserta, and Posilippo, with all their artistic treasures, to be pillaged 
by the revolutionists of Naples, and by the French who were marching on 
Naples. She made this statement by word of mouth. She made it also in written 
notes, for the instruction of those of her partisans who urged successive 
Administrations to grant her a pension. Writing from some of these notes, Dr. 
Pettigrew produced these three sentences for the information of his readers, 



‘To effect, however, the safe departure of the Royal family, together with the property which had 
thus been conveyed on board the ships, it is obvious many sacrifices must have been necessarily 
made. The Ambassador was obliged to abandon his house, together with all the valuables it contained, 
nor was he able to convey away a single article. The private property of Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton was voluntarily left to prevent discovery of the proceeding, and this Lady Hamilton 
estimated at £9,000 on her own account and not less than £30,000 on that of Sir William.’ 

Because this wild statement, made on Lady Hamilton’s authority, is curiously 
devoid of historic truth, it does not follow that she was conscious of the 
egregious inaccuracy of her assertions, or even had a purpose of qualifying the 
assertions with an element of serviceable exaggeration, when she made her 
friends believe, that with heroical disinterestedness she voluntarily abandoned 
nine thousand pounds worth of her own valuables, and that her husband in the 
same chivalrous spirit voluntarily abandoned thirty thousand pounds worth of his 
valuables, rather than do anything which might cause curious and dangerous 
Neapolitans to say to one another, That the great people are preparing to fly 
appears from the number of cases that are being packed at the British Embassy, 
and sent night after night to the docks.’ In her later time, Lady Hamilton forgot 
that, instead of being voluntarily abandoned, all her husband’s choicest vases 
were packed with the greatest possible care, in eight several cases and shipt for 
England on board the Colossus. She forgot that, instead of being voluntarily 
abandoned, a large number of her husband’s inferior vases, and most of his 
pictures, were carefully packed, sent to the docks, and put on board a certain 
British transport, that accompanied the fleet from Naples to Palermo in 
December 1798, and was lying, with the vases and pictures still on board, in the 
port of Palermo, so late as the 8th of April 1799. She forgot that these last-named 
cases and pictures eventually reached London and were sold in London. She 
forgot that, instead of being voluntarily abandoned, the furniture, which her 
husband left at Naples, Caserta, and Posilippo, when he fled to Palermo, was 
reluctantly abandoned, because Sir William Hamilton could not find time and 
men requisite for packing it and conveying it to the docks. During their brief 
occupation of Naples, the French, no doubt, took possession of most of this 
furniture. But to value at £30,000 what may have been worth £3,000, but can 
scarcely have been worth £6,000, would be absurd. Lady Hamilton forgot that, 
whilst Maria Caroline and her confidential agents were packing goods at the 
Royal Palace of Naples, and at Caserta, for transmission to the docks, the same 
kind of work was being done at the British Embassy, by Sir William Hamilton, 
his wife, and the confidential agents. 

How about the valuables, worth £9,000, which in her later time Lady 
Hamilton imagined herself to have voluntarily abandoned, for the advantage of 
the Royal family of the Two Sicilies, and for the good of Great Britain, whose 



honour and interest were concerned for the successful removal of that family to 
Naples? No doubt, she had diamonds and other jewels, that were altogether of 
considerable value. Bnt these valuables she carried from Naples to Palermo, and 
subsequently carried from Italy to London, where she is known to have parted 
with them for a particular purpose, to be mentioned hereafter. These precious 
things, therefore, were no part of the voluntarily abandoned valuables. She had 
several handsome dresses, given to her from time to time by Sir William 
Hamilton, and a considerable wardrobe of wearing apparel, bought with part of 
her allowance of £200 a-year. But she carried with her to Palermo at least some 
of her best dresses. A considerable proportion of her stock of wearing-apparel 
seems to have been left at Naples, and in some way to have been lost to her. But 
for this loss, she was compensated twice, thrice, and again by the gifts of 
clothing made to her by Maria Caroline. One is, therefore, driven to the 
conclusion, that the valuables which Lady Hamilton abandoned, on her flight to 
Palermo, and for whose voluntary abandonment she received no recompense, 
were imaginary valuables. 

At the date of the alleged voluntary abandonment, Lady Hamilton had been in 
Italy some fourteen years. She came thither with a slender wardrobe and a few 
pounds in her pocket. During these fourteen years she cannot on the average 
have spent more than a hundred-a-year on her clothes and other more or less 
durable chattels. In all, the things of dress cannot have cost her originally more 
than £1,400. Yet, she imagined that the voluntarily abandoned portion of them 
had a value of £9,000. 

In her earlier time, the emotional Lady Hamilton had a faculty of talking 
herself out of all reasonable view of the actual proportions of things. Even when 
he was bearing testimony to her truthfulness and sincerity, Mr. Charles Greville 
used sometimes to speak of this faculty, as one of the most distinguishing forces 
of her mental constitution. To this faculty it was, no doubt, in some degree due 
that, whilst still quite a young woman, she persuaded herself into thinking Mr. 
Greville a supremely good man. Even when it has been restrained and kept in 
abeyance for years, this faculty (not uncommon in highly emotional women) is 
apt to regain its power in a woman’s mind, and, as she slowly loses her vigour in 
middle age, to dominate the other mental forces, with which it is associated. It 
was so in her later time with Lady Hamilton, who, on losing prematurely much 
of her physical activity and mental alertness, may be said to have surrendered 
herself to her faculty of talking herself out of all reasonable view of the 
proportions of things. To this faculty must be mainly attributed her extravagant 
estimate of her ‘services to an ungrateful country.’ 



No doubt, in the years of her premature failure, she was sometimes less 
truthful than she should have been. On one matter, indeed, she was at least on 
one occasion betrayed into deplorable falsehood. But even to the last, after ill- 
health and bodily self-indulgence and bitter mortification had sadly deteriorated 
her, she was in the main a loyal, generous, honest creature. As for her wonderful 
talk about the property she and her husband abandoned on their flight to 
Palermo, I attribute it wholly to the dangerous 'faculty/ and in no degree 
whatever to deliberate untruthfulness. 
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1799 a.d. 

No long time after his landing at Palermo, Ferdinand was in possession of 
intelligence, which must have caused him to be thankful he was away from 
Naples. On approaching that capital with his veterans, Championet issued a 
proclamation, containing this announcement of his temper and purpose: ‘Be not 
alarmed, we are not your enemies. The French punish unjust and haughty kings, 
but they bear no arms against the people. Those who show themselves friends of 
the Republic will be secured in their persons and property, and experience only 
its protection. Disarm the perfidious wretches who excite you to resistance. You 
will change your government for one of a republican form: I am about to 
establish a provisional government.’ The perfidious wretches were the brave 
Lazzaroni and other populace of Naples, who a few days later covered 
themselves with honour in bravely resisting the invader. To show that the French 
bore no arms against the people, Championet lost no time in sweeping down 
with volleys of grape-shot those of the Neapolitans who were patriotic enough to 
oppose the benevolent soldiers of France. As the populace rushed forward to 
defend their capital, they fell before the guns of the General who bore no arms 
against these people. In the fights of the 21st and 22nd of January, 1799, the 
gallant Lazzaroni were slaughtered to the number of several thousands by the 
philanthropists, who only desired to liberate them from oppression. On the 23rd 
of January, 1799, whilst French infantry moved in dense columns towards the 
capital, so as to hold all the approaches to its various quarters, the guns of St. 
Elmo, directed by Neapolitan traitors, poured cannon-shot down upon the city. 



When night fell, Naples was in the hands of the liberators, —Championet’s 
troops and the Neapolitan traitors. 

A provisional government having been already organized at Championet’s 
head-quarters, with Charles Laubert for its controlling spirit, the fall of the 
capital was followed quickly by the establishment of the Parthenopeian 
Republic, with a constitution that could not have been formed in a way more 
certain to achieve the end, had its chief object been to make the Neapolitan 
revolutionists repent their action against the monarchy. One of the government’s 
earliest acts was to placard Naples with manifestoes for the education of the 
populace. Signed by Championet, one of these placards contained words to the 
following effect: ‘Who is the Capet who pretends to reign over you, in virtue of 
the investiture of the Pope? Who is the crowned scoundrel who dares to govern 
you? Let him dread the fate of his rival, who crushed by his despotism the rising 
liberty of the Gauls!’ Had not Ferdinand and his family escaped from Naples 
before the arrival of the General, who was capable of stimulating in this manner 
the murderous passions of the Neapolitan Jacobins, it is at least conceivable that 
the menace would have proved no idle threat, and that Ferdinand and Maria 
Caroline would, like Louis and Marie Antoinette, have died by the executioner. 

Established on the 27th of January, 1799, and extinguished at the latest by the 
first anniversary of the Battle of the Nile (1st of August, 1799), the 
Parthenopeian Republic,—or Vesuvian Republic, as Nelson used to call it,— 
endured long enough to teach the Neapolitan Jacobins that it might be better for 
a people to endure the ills of a defective monarchical rule than to fly to the 
unknown evils of a brand-new republican government, maintained by foreign 
bayonets. Those of the Neapolitan nobles, who had secretly encouraged the 
Jacobins of the Neapolitan ‘French party,’ under the impression that the new 
order of things would afford them greater powers and lighter taxes, were not 
long in discovering how incorrectly they had counted the changes, and forecast 
the consequences of the revolution. In a few weeks they learnt from bitter 
experience how far lighter Ferdinand’s rod and rule were than the despotism of 
the liberating Directory. No conquered city has in modern times been handled 
more harshly by its victor than Naples was handled by the government, with 
which the French generals replaced the Bourbon’s tyranny. To defray the first 
charges of the enterprise that was to have lightened the burdens of all classes, the 
inhabitants of the capital were required to provide immediately twelve millions 
of francs, whilst the citizens of the rest of the country were ordered to pay no 
less promptly fifteen millions of francs. On the arrival of Faypoult, to act as 
commissary of the Republican Convention, orders were made for the 



sequestration of all royal property, the estates of monasteries, banks containing 
the property of individuals, the ‘allodial lands, of which the King was only 
administrator, and even,’ says Alison, ‘the curiosities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, though still buried in the bowels of the earth.’ A financial genius, with 
as fine a scent for hidden as for overt treasure, Faypoult took all he could get, 
and then, like the daughters of the horse-leech, cried for more. All his notions 
and conceptions of financial administration may be summed up in the one word 
‘sequestration.’ Even Championet, with all his greed and shamelessness, was so 
astounded and scared by this fellow’s outrageous proceedings as to suspend the 
grand decree of the Convention, that might be described as a decree for the 
confiscation of almost everything not in the possession of republicans. 
Championet paid dearly for his rashness in questioning the discretion of 
Faypoult’s official method. Summoned to Paris, to answer a charge of 
disobedience, he had the mortification of seeing Macdonald promoted to the 
supreme command of the French army at Naples. 

In one respect the French generals and civil functionaries of the 
Parthenopeian Republic showed themselves stern republicans. No one could 
charge them with tenderness to individuals from whom anything could be 
squeezed, and to institutions having anything that was worth the trouble of 
stealing. They pillaged arsenals, palaces, modest homes, nobles, merchants, and 
petty traders with even-handed rapacity. Wherever they came on bronze cannon 
they seized the guns in the name of the republic, and, melting them down, sold 
the metal to the highest bidder. Having dealt in this fashion with the cannon, they 
did likewise with bronze statues and other bronze ornaments of the streets of 
Naples. Nothing that could be converted into money was too small for these 
gentlemen to notice and pocket for the good of humanity. 

Such extravagant and exasperating extortion necessarily gave rise to 
discontents that were no less bitter and vehement in the capital than in the rural 
districts, though the fury against the pick-pocket government broke into open 
rebellion in the provinces, where nascent insurrection could be hopeful of 
success, sooner than in Naples, where the authorities were vigilant to detect, and 
prompt to punish the first signs of popular disaffection. Several futile risings 
preceded the revolts in Calabria and Apulia, which speedily assumed proportions 
that justified the exiles at Palermo in regarding them as signs of a strong reaction 
in favour of monarchy. Cardinal Ruffo may perhaps have been as bad at heart as 
he seemed to Nelson, who used to style him ‘The Great Devil, who commanded 
the Christian army;’ but it can scarcely be questioned that, in the matter of the 
Calabrian insurrection, he rendered good service to the cause which he was 



suspected a few months later of wishing to injure. A reasonable explanation of 
the belligerent Cardinal’s doubtful and curious game in the commotions of 1799 
is, that, whilst sincerely desirous of ridding the country of the French invaders, 
he wished to put himself on good terms with both parties of the state, and whilst 
retaining the King’s sense of obligation for timely services, to have the grateful 
regard of the Jacobins for what Nelson used to call the ‘shameful armistice.’ 
Could it be justified by evidence, this hypothesis would explain what is 
especially perplexing in the Cardinal’s conduct of the negociations for the 
surrender of the Castles Nuovo and Uovo. Anyhow, it must be admitted that in 
the early spring he did good service to Ferdinand and Maria Caroline by 
bringing together an army of fifteen thousand men, who, whatever may have 
been their military deficiencies, proved themselves capable of thrashing a 
numerous force of the Parthenopeian trained bands. It was even more to the good 
fortune of their Sicilian Majesties, that, whilst Cardinal Ruffo was doing thus 
much for their eventual restoration, the French in the north of Italy were 
sustaining reverses, which speedily resulted in the order Macdonald received to 
withdraw from Naples and bring his army to Lombardy. 

Sanguine, from an early day of April, of recovering speedily all they had lost 
through Mack’s incompetence, Ferdinand and Maria Caroline no sooner heard 
that, leaving garrisons in St. Elmo, Nuovo, Uovo, Capua, and Gaeta, Macdonald 
had begun his northward retreat with twenty thousand men, than they were 
hopeful of being back at Naples in the earliest month of autumn. In considering 
the gaiety and lightness that distinguished the life of the Sicilian court during 
April, May and June, the reader should take account of the natural effect of this 
exhilarating confidence in the King who loved pleasure and ease, and in the 
Queen who delighted in pomp and power. 

In March, 1799, Nelson received the freedom of Palermo, where he had held 
the Royal family under his protection from the close of the previous year. On the 
28th of that month he ordered Troubridge to take Procida and blockade Naples, 
acting thus promptly on Ferdinand’s verbal authority, which was not put in 
writing and formally dated till the 30th of March. That Troubridge resembled his 
chief in promptitude and energy appears from the fact that, within twenty-four 
hours of the date of the Royal mandate for the blockade of Naples, and the 
recovery of the rebel islands of the bay, Nelson was master of the island, and had 
also their leading Jacobins close prisoners on board his ships. Five days later 
(April the 5th), the British Admiral celebrated with a salute from the guns of his 
squadron, the recent victories of the Austrians over the French—the victories 
that, together with the animating news of Cardinal Ruffo’s successful operations 



against the Parthenopeian trained bands, so greatly elated the King and Queen of 
Naples. 

But whilst he was protecting the Sicilian court and acting so energetically for 
the restoration of their Sicilian Majesties to the nobler portion of their 
dominions, in accordance with the spirit and letter of the instructions with which 
he had been sent into the Mediterranean in the previous year, it may not be 
supposed that he was even for a single hour unmindful of the larger and 
controlling part of those instructions, which required him to do his utmost to 
diminish and destroy the naval power of the French. In guarding the Royal 
family of Naples he was acting against the French. In seizing the islands he was 
acting against the French. In blockading Naples, still held by the garrisons of 
Gaeta, Capua, St. Elmo, Nuovo and Uovo, he was acting against the French. At 
Malta, partly held and altogether blockaded by Captain (afterwards Sir) 
Alexander Ball, he was acting against the French. The Admiral’s letters and 
dispatches overflow with conclusive evidence, that, instead of yielding to the 
fascinations of Lady Hamilton and the enervating frivolities of the Court during 
his stay at Palermo, till he became for a time indifferent to duty and careless of 
glory, as his calumniators had the villainous folly to assert, Nelson never for a 
week, day, hour or minute was aught less than the good and supremely noble 
Nelson, who lives in the hearts of all chivalrous Englishmen as the greatest naval 
commander of all England’s story, and the finest example of the human nature 
that has made Great Britain the greatest nation of the universe. On learning in 
May 1799, that a French fleet (of eighteen or nineteen ships-of-the-line and eight 
or ten frigates or sloops) had put out from Brest, and been sighted off Oporto, 
Nelson was confident the armament would pass the straits, and infest the vast sea 
he had been appointed to hold against any combination of Frenchmen and 
Spaniards. The intelligence came to him on 12th of May 1799, and on the same 
day, he wrote letters to Rear-Admiral Duckworth, Captain Troubridge, Captain 
(Sir Alexander) Ball, and Earl St. Vincent, touching arrangements for destroying 
the armament, should it presume to enter his sea. On the following day (13th of 
April), in his anxiety for Sicily, which had been confided to his keeping, and in 
his eagerness to be in the fray wherever British guns should batter the hostile 
force to pieces, he wrote (vide Pettigrew’s ‘Nelson,’ vol. i, p. 225) to Earl St. 
Vincent, ‘Should you come upwards without a battle, I hope in that case you will 
afford me an opportunity of joining you; for my heart would break to be near my 
Commander-in-chief, and not assisting him in such a time. What a state I am in! 
If I go, I risk, and more than risk, Sicily, and what is now safe on the Continent; 
for we know, from experience, that more depends on opinion than on acts 



themselves. As I stay, my heart is breaking.’ 

After pushing on his preparations with characteristic zeal, as though every 
hour might be a lost opportunity, and chafing at a brief delay for needful 
reinforcements, Nelson sailed on the 20th of May in the Vanguard for Maritimo, 
where he remained till 28th of May, when he returned in the Foudroyant to 
Palermo, at Ferdinand’s urgent entreaty, and none too soon for the King’s needs. 
On the 12th of June, 1799, just four days after shifting his flag from the 
Vanguard to the Foudroyant, he wrote to Earl St. Vincent, 'Let me entreat you 
come to us with a force fit to fight. We will search the French out, and either in 
Leghorn, Espezia, or Naples, we will have at them. We shall have so much 
pleasure in fighting under the eye of our ever great and good Earl.’ This to his 
Commander-in-chief from the Admiral, who was yearning to ‘have at the 
French’—the Admiral, who, according to the slanderers and scribblers, had 
fallen so completely under the vitiating sway of a lovely woman, as to prefer 
luxurious sloth to perilous activity, and to be careless for his own and his 
country’s glory! 

On the 13th of June, 1799, taking Maria Caroline’s eldest son on board the 
Foudroyant, Nelson sailed with his squadron for Naples; but, on receiving new 
intelligence of the French fleet’s movements, he returned to Palermo, and after 
landing the Sicilian Hereditary Prince there, sailed again for Maritimo, with 
sixteen sail-of-line, a fire-ship, a brig, a cutter, and high hopes of meeting, 
beating, defeating the enemy in another day or two. ‘Not one moment,’ he wrote 
to Lord Keith, who had now succeeded Earl St. Vincent in the chief command, 
‘shall be lost in bringing them to battle; for I consider the best defence of his 
Sicilian Majesty’s dominions, is to place myself alongside the French.’ But, 
though he was quick enough in sending intelligence, Lord Keith was 
exasperatingly slow in sending needful reinforcements. On the 18th of June, 
1799, Nelson (vide Pettigrew’s ‘Life,’ vol. i, p. 236) wrote to Lady Hamilton, 

‘I long to be at the French fleet as much as ever a Miss longed for a husband, but prudence stops 
me. Ought I to risk giving the cursed French a chance of being mistress of the Mediterranean for one 
hour? I must have reinforcements very soon. Ah! Lord Keith, you have placed me in a situation to 
lower me in the eyes of Europe; they will say this cried-up Nelson is afraid with eighteen ships to 
strike twenty-two. The thought kills me. I know what I am equal to, and what ships and men can do, 
and I declare to God if no more ships could join me, that I would instantly search out the French fleet, 
and fight them; for, believe me, I have no fear but that of being lowered in the opinion of those I love 
and esteem.’ 

Men, who are enervated by voluptuous ease, are not apt to write in this strain 
to their companions in sloth. That Nelson wrote in this style to Lady Hamilton is 
of itself strong testimony that he did not regard her as an influence, baneful to 



his better self. But there is superabundant evidence, that he was scarcely more 
sensitive than she for his honour, nor readier to make sacrifices for either its 
enhancement or its preservation. Let this be admitted in bare justice to the 
woman who, in her vain and egotistic way, lived to find her chief pride and 
comfort, in imagining she had contributed to his glory. Let us admit this, 
notwithstanding our reasonable irritation against the source of embarrassments, 
that threw a momentary vapour of passing discredit on Nelson’s honour. 

Receiving on the 20th of June, 1799, from Lord Keith a dispatch, which 
caused him to change his plan, Nelson lost no time in returning to Palermo, and 
sailing thence for Naples, after taking the Hereditary Prince and Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton on board the Foudroyant. Whilst the Hereditary Prince appeared 
in the Bay of Naples as the premier general of his father’s army, Nelson was 
invested by virtue of the Order, to which reference has already been made in this 
chapter, with the powers pertaining to the Commander-in-chief of the expedition 
for the blockade. Under the peculiar circumstances of the case, therefore, the 
British Admiral’s ship became the seat of Ferdinand’s government in the Bay of 
Naples. In taking with him the British Minister, who was wholly in the 
confidence of both the King and Queen, Nelson had an associate especially 
qualified to give him discreet counsel on civil matters, whilst acting as his 
interpreter. Lady Hamilton accompanied the expedition, in order that she might 
assist her husband with her pen and knowledge of Italian. How she acted as 
interpreter between Cardinal Ruffo and Nelson, in their long and vehement 
altercation respecting the capitulation of the castles, will soon appear. It will also 
be seen, how she was again used as the channel through which Maria Caroline 
made her own and her husband’s views on questions of state-policy known to the 
British Admiral. In fact, whilst acting as interpreter by word of mouth between 
Nelson and the Italians who had personal conferences with him, Lady Hamilton 
acted in the same capacity with her pen between the Admiral in the Bay of 
Naples and their Sicilian Majesties at Palermo. That, in this last-named part of 
her functions on board the Foudroyant, she regarded herself at the time as the 
mere channel through which the absent Queen 'gave her orders’ will be seen 
from a remarkable letter, soon to be submitted to the readers of this work. At a 
later date, she was also constituted in an informal way Maria Caroline’s 
representative and agent for the arrangement of multifarious matters with ladies 
of the Neapolitan nobility. Whilst thus acting as a mediator between the Queen 
and certain of Her Majesty’s subjects, Lady Hamilton did not misdescribe her 
peculiar position and power, when she styled herself the Queen’s representative. 

When Nelson entered the Bay of Naples with a powerful squadron on the 



24th of June, 1799, vigorous measures were being taken by the combined 
British, Russian, Turkish, and Neapolitan forces for the reduction of the Forts of 
Gaieta, Capua, and St. Elmo. For four days active hostilities against the Castles 
Uovo and Nuovo had been suspended in consequence of Cardinal Ruffo’s 
negociations for the surrender of those two forts, commanding the anchorage of 
the bay. Of the circumstances and particulars of these negociations something 
must be said. 

On the 18th of June, 1799, Captain Foote (acting under a general instruction 
from Nelson to co-operate with Cardinal Ruffo’s land-forces) drew up before the 
Castle Uovo in the Seahorse, with some Neapolitan frigates and several gun and 
mortar-boats; but before attacking the stronghold, he sent Captain James Oswald 
to the French Commandant of the fort, with a written offer of conditions for 
capitulation. Unlike the Fort St. Elmo, which was garrisoned wholly by French 
troops, Uovo and Nuovo were defended chiefly by Parthenopeian rebels, some 
of them being powerful Neapolitans who had fled for shelter to the two castles, 
in the hope that even yet the arrival of a French fleet in the Bay of Naples would 
revive the fortunes of their republic, and preserve them from the vengeance of 
the royalists. On receiving Captain Foote’s letter of conditions, the French 
Commandant of the Castle Uovo ordered Captain Oswald to begone with these 
insulting words, ‘Nous voulons la Republique une et indivisible; nous mourons 
pour elle. Voila votre reponse. Eloignez-vous, citoyen;—vite! vite!’ These 
offensive words were communicated to Ruffo by Captain Foote, who at the same 
time declared his intention of taking prompt measures to teach the Commandant 
better manners. As Ruffo intimated a cordial approval of Captain Foote’s 
purpose, the latter was not a little surprised to receive on the following day a 
letter from the Cardinal, requesting him to forbear from attacking the two 
castles, as negociations were in progress for their surrender. No particulars of 
these negociations were given to Captain Foote at the time when he was thus 
ordered to stay his operations. To the British captain’s demand for prompt 
intelligence of what was going forward, Ruffo replied by referring him to 
Micheroux, the Russian Minister, who was said to be conducting the 
negociations—a reference which Captain Foote properly put aside with a 
statement, that he had not been instructed to act with any other person but the 
Cardinal in matters touching the Sicilian King’s interests. On the morrow (the 
20th of June, 1799) Captain Foote received from Cardinal Ruffo a draft of the 
terms for the capitulation of the two castles— terms that had been negociated by 
the Cardinal; terms on which Captain Foote had not been consulted; terms of 
which the Captain was not permitted to know anything till he saw them in the 



draft, already signed by His Eminence and the Russian General. To this draft 
Captain Foote, in his anxiety to do nothing to the prejudice of the Royal cause at 
so critical a moment, put his signature; but on returning the document to His 
Eminence, the captain of the Seahorse protested against the terms as strangely 
favourable to the enemy. Had he imagined how greatly Ruffo had exceeded his 
powers, and violated express orders from the King, Captain Foote 
unquestionably would have refused to agree to them. Three days later these 
terms figured in a formal Treaty of Capitulation, dated on the 23rd and signed by 
Cardinal Ruffo (on the part of the Sicilian King), by the representative of the 
Emperor of Russia, by the Turkish Commander, and by Captain E. J. Foote, on 
the part of the King of Great Britain. 

What were the terms to which Captain Foote assented, under the impression 
that Cardinal Ruffo was empowered to grant them to Neapolitan rebels? By the 
second Article of the Treaty it was provided that the garrisons should hold 
possession of the Forts till the vessels, appointed to transport to Toulon all 
individuals of the same garrisons wishing to go thither, should be ready to sail. 
By the third Article it was provided that the garrisons should leave the Forts with 
the honours of war, arms and baggage, drums beating, flags flying, matches 
lighted, and each with two pieces of cannon. By the fourth Article it was 
provided that the persons and property of all individuals within the two forts 
should be respected and guaranteed. By the fifth Article it was provided that all 
these individuals should, at their choice, have secure transport to Toulon, or the 
privilege of remaining at Naples, without molestation by the Government, either 
to themselves or their families. By the sixth Article it was provided that the 
conditions of the Capitulation should cover ‘all persons of both sexes shut up 
within the forts? By the seventh Article it was provided that the same conditions 
should cover ‘all the prisoners of the Republican army made by the troops of His 
Majesty the King of the Two Sicilies, or by those of his Allies, in the various 
encounters that have taken place before the blockade of the Castles? By the 
eighth Article it was provided that ‘the Signiors the Archbishop of Salerno, De 
Micheroux de Dillon, and the Bishop of Avellino, detained in the forts, shall be 
given up to the Commandant of the Fort of St. Elmo, where they shall remain as 
hostages until notice shall have been received from Toulon that the prisoners 
sent thither have arrived? Bearing in mind that, together with the actual 
belligerents, most of whom were Ferdinand’s rebellious subjects, the Castles 
harboured a number of more or less powerful individuals of both sexes, who, 
being largely accountable for the establishment and most flagitious excesses of 
the Parthenopeian Republic, had fled to the two castles for immediate protection, 



and also in the hope of sharing in the favour that might be accorded to the 
garrisons on their capitulation, readers will see that this marvellous treaty 
provided for the impunity of numerous individuals who, on the King’s 
restoration, would have no title, or only the faintest possible claim to his 
merciful consideration. Yet further, the seventh Article provided for the impunity 
of all prisoners, made either by the King’s troops or those of his allies, in the 
various encounters before the blockade of the Castles. The conditions of the 
treaty exempted so many rebels from punishment, that, had it been impossible to 
annul the flagitious instrument, the Government of the restored sovereign could 
not, with any show of even-handed justice, have proceeded against others of the 
insurrectionary culprits, whose punishment was required by the interests of the 
entire state, no less than by the policy of a single party. By exempting so large a 
number of rebels from the penalties of rebellion, Cardinal Ruffo seems to have 
aimed at forcing Ferdinand to grant a general amnesty to the Neapolitan 
Jacobins. 

On what authority had the Cardinal taken so great and dangerous a step? It is 
certain that for thus treating with rebels he had no authority whatever. Yet more, 
in thus treating with the rebels, he acted in direct and flagrant violation of orders 
given him by Ferdinand. He had been distinctly instructed that he was not to 
treat with rebels,—a class of offenders who, one and all, would be required to 
surrender themselves to law and justice, tempered in some degree by the royal 
mercy. Under these circumstances, it would be absurd quibbling to argue that in 
this treaty for the capitulation of two castles, garrisoned chiefly with rebels and 
swarming with rebel civilians, the Cardinal did not exceed his powers because 
he negociated it with a French commandant. The order that he should not treat 
with rebels was an order that he should grant no terms to rebels but those of 
unconditional surrender. In granting impunity to the multitude of rebels, male 
and female, covered by the comprehensive terms of the capitulation, the 
Cardinal was guilty of an excess of power and disobedience of orders, that 
deprived the instrument of all obligatory virtue. 

It is the doctrine of all jurists that, though obligatory when the parties to their 
execution have acted bond fide and within their instructions and powers, 
capitulations are not binding when they owe their existence to bad faith or 
excess of authority in the executing parties.- Martens says, 'Capitulations are 
obligatory, unless the party by whom they are executed has exceeded the limits 
of the power with which he was entrusted.’ Kliiber says, ‘Capitulations are 
obligatory without acceptance or ratification by the respective sovereigns, 
provided that the commanding officers by whom they are signed have acted 


bona fide, and not exceeded their instructions, or acted beyond their powers.’ 
That Cardinal Ruffo exceeded his powers and disobeyed his orders in the 
negociations for the capitulations of the castles is certain. There is also ground 
for believing him to have been actuated by bad faith. The treaty, therefore, 
required the sovereign’s acceptance for its validity. This ratification was refused 
by the British admiral, who came to the Bay of Naples with powers so 
comprehensive and absolute as fully to justify the words he wrote from Malta on 
the 9th of May, 1800,—'As the whole affairs of the Kingdom of Naples were at 
the time alluded to absolutely placed in my hands, it is I who am called upon to 
explain my conduct, and therefore send my observations on the infamous 
armistice entered into by the Cardinal.’ 

Had the invalid capitulation been acted upon, and had the allied forces 
actually taken possession of the castles (as Alison erroneously asserts the forces 
to have done) by virtue of the defective negociations, Nelson, on coming with 
his armament to Naples, would all the same have been justified by the law of 
nations in setting aside the treaty, provided he had returned the garrisons to the 
castles, and placed the forts precisely as they were before the signature of the 
vain document. But fortunately nothing had been done under the powers of the 
treaty, when Nelson appeared on the scene. The time was too short for much to 
have been done. After Captain Foote signed it on the 23rd of June, 1799, the 
Deed of Capitulation, even if Ruffo had not exceeded his powers, would have 
required for its perfection the approval of the commandant of Fort St. Elmo, who 
delayed to sign it till the following day, possibly because he hoped the French 
even at the last moment would come to the relief of the forts. If the 
commandant’s dilatoriness was due to this hope, he was strangely disappointed 
in seeing Nelson’s seventeen sail of the line, instead of a strong fleet tricked with 
the French colours. Anyhow, the two castles had not been the losers by the 
capitulation, but, on the contrary, had escaped a hot bombardment from Captain 
Foote’s little squadron, when Nelson came up in the Foudroyant and ordered the 
flag of truce that was flying on the Seahorse to be hauled down. This was done 
on the 24th June, 1799; on the following day (the 25th), Nelson sent the castles a 
formal ratification of the annulment of the capitulation; and on the 26th, the day 
on which the evacuation was effected, ‘the rebels,’ well knowing the 
unconditional terms of the surrender, ‘came out of the castles’ (to use Nelson’s 
words) ‘to be hanged, or otherwise disposed of, as their sovereign thought 
proper.’ 

On the 25th of June (the day before the evacuation), the state cabin of the 
Foudroyant witnessed a strange scene, when Cardinal Ruffo had entered it for a 



colloquy with the British admiral. With Italian vehemence His Eminence threw 
in steady stream against the seaman, arguments upon arguments, why the 
capitulation was a fit, reasonable, and altogether politic arrangement; why the 
Neapolitan negociator of the terms should be commended for keeping well 
within the limits of his powers; why sound policy and royal responsibility were 
alike urgent on their Sicilian Majesties to regard the treaty with approval; why, 
as matters had gone so far, it was simply impossible to set aside so clever an 
arrangement, to the inexpressible humiliation of its clever arranger. Of course, 
each of the Cardinal’s fervid appeals and each of Nelson’s rough aud ready 
rejoinders gave work to one or the other of the interpreters,—Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton. It was fortunate for the disputants, who talked at one another for 
two hours, that their warm words lost something of their original fervour in the 
process of interpretation; for both principals in the wordy duel were more eager 
for victory than observant of courtesy. In the earlier part of the conference, the 
British Minister acted as interpreter, till 'vexed and wearied’ by the Cardinal’s 
persistence, he begged Lady Hamilton to see whether her persuasive voice 
would render the Admiral’s sentiments more effectual on His Eminence. But for 
once Lady Hamilton addressed a man who was alike indifferent to the music and 
peculiar beauty of her mouth. At length Nelson (vide Harrison’s 'Life,’ vol. ii, 
pp. 100) ended the bootless disputation by giving the Cardinal these written 
words, ‘Rear-Admiral Lord Nelson, who arrived in the Bay of Naples on the 
24th of June, with the British fleet, found a treaty entered into with the rebels; 
which, he is of opinion, ought not to be carried into execution, without the 
approbation of his Sicilian Majesty —the Earl of St. Vincent—Lord Keith;’ the 
name of Earl St. Vincent, who had been succeeded by Lord Keith, having been 
no doubt written inadvertently. On receiving this ultimatum, Cardinal Ruffo 
could only withdraw from the presence of the Admiral, whose will he had failed 
to subjugate. 

It has been represented by successive writers, that in annulling what he used 
to style the infamous treaty, the British Admiral was animated by ferocious 
malignity towards the rebels, and a miserable desire to gratify Lady Hamilton’s 
thirst for the blood of the Jacobins, who had driven her ‘adorable Queen’ from 
Naples. That writers of ability and moral worth slandered Nelson in this manner 
shows that men of letters are not exempt from the passions and infirmities of 
uneducated people. Nelson’s motives and purpose in the business were wholly 
pure of the inhuman malice and ignoble meanness thus charged against him. His 
mission in the Mediterranean was to protect their Sicilian Majesties from Lrance, 
and in every way to weaken the Lrench. Lrom first to last —from the first 



sowing of the sentiments which had prepared the Neapolitans for the revolution, 
to the moment of Championet’s triumph—the establishment of the 
Parthenopeian Republic was the work of the French. To the last moment of its 
existence, the Republic owed its life to France. On the 24th of June 1799, Naples 
was still in the hands of the French, who, masters of the forts commanding the 
capital, had for weeks and months been looking for the arrival of the French 
fleet, that would make the Republican cause stronger than it had ever been in 
Southern Italy. The moment had now arrived for Nelson to extinguish the 
Parthenopeian government and restore the Monarchy; and he was determined to 
accomplish this work in the way that would be most injurious to France. In 
bringing Ferdinand and Maria Caroline back to Naples, he was set on restoring 
them under conditions that would enable them to rule the country with a firm 
hand. That they should so rule the country, it was necessary for them to have a 
perfect command of the French faction. By taking from their Majesties the 
power of dealing effectually with this faction, Ruffo’s treaty with the rebels 
would enable the very same Neapolitans, who had planted the French in Naples, 
to renew their intrigues with Paris, and repeat their endeavours for the 
destruction of the monarchy. Hence Nelson’s promptitude in annulling the 
infamous compact, which favoured France in proportion as it was hostile to the 
only policy that could afford the Sicilies a stable government. Setting it aside as 
an arrangement hostile to the interests of the King and Queen whom he had been 
ordered to protect, he set it aside, also, as an arrangement perilously favourable 
to those French interests, which he had been appointed to combat and destroy. 

The points for the reader to notice most particularly are, (1) that the 
instrument of capitulation was not completed till the 24th of June; (2) that, on 
the very day of its completion, the people in the two castles knew of its 
annulment, from the disappearance of the flag of truce; (3) that formal notice of 
the annulment was sent to the two castles on the 25th of June; (4) that, between 
the execution of the treaty and the formal notice of its nullification, no action 
affecting the status quo of the castles had been taken in consequence of the 
capitulation; and (5) that, when the rebels came out of the castles on the 26th of 
June, they came out with the knowledge, that they were surrendering themselves 
unconditionally to their sovereign. These five points are facts of unqualified 
historic certainty. Yet Southey, writing at a time when he should have known 
better, says in his 'Life of Nelson.’ 

‘A flag of truce was flying on the castles, and on board the Seahorse. Nelson made a signal to 
annul the treaty, declaring he would grant rebels no other terms than those of unconditional 
submission. The cardinal objected to this; nor could all the arguments of Nelson, Sir William 
Hamilton, and Lady Hamilton, who took an active part in the conference, convince him that a treaty 



of such a nature, solemnly concluded, could honourably be set aside. He retired at last, silenced by 
Nelson’s authority, but not convinced. Captain Foote was sent out of the bay; and the garrisons taken 
out of the castles, under pretence of carrying the treaty into effect, were delivered over as rebels to the 
vengeance of the Sicilian court.—A deplorable transaction! a stain upon the memory of Nelson, and 
the honour of England! To palliate it would be in vain, to justify it would be wicked: there is no 
alternative for one who will not make himself a participator in guilt, but to record the disgraceful 
story with sorrow and with shame. ’ 

In this way is popular biography written. To occasion an inference favourable 
to the assertion that Nelson abrogated the deed of capitulation in servile 
deference to Lady Hamilton’s wishes, Southey says she took an active part in the 
conference, and also in the arguments, which failed to persuade Cardinal Ruffo 
that the treaty was to be honourably set aside. Lady Hamilton’s only part in the 
conference was that of an interpreter. She had no share in the arguments, which 
turned chiefly on certain principles and rules of international law. By this time, 
the readers of this book are in a position to judge for themselves whether Lady 
Hamilton was likely to take a principal’s part in the discussion, and whether at 
such a moment and on such matters her husband and Nelson would have let her 
play the part of a prattling simpleton. What was required of her, she could do, 
and doubtless did, excellently well. When her husband’s voice and energy failed, 
she translated alternately Nelson’s words into Italian, and Ruffo’s words into 
English. 

Had Southey known aught of the principles and rules, deciding the question 
whether the capitulation could be honourably set aside, he would not have made 
himself ridiculous by suggesting that the question could only be answered with 
the negative. 

In saying that the garrisons were Taken out of the castles, under pretence of 
carrying the treaty into effect, Southey made a definite statement that has not a 
single thread of truth in it. As Southey was an honest and conscientious man, 
though a self-conceited creature, it may be assumed confidently that he wrote the 
false words in absolute ignorance of their falseness. But, as he could have got at 
the truth with very little trouble, he must be held gravely culpable in adopting 
another writer’s misstatement on so grave a subject without taking ordinary 
pains to test the erroneous averment. 

It would be vain to palliate a crime that was never committed. As the rebels 
were not Taken out of the castles, under pretence of carrying the treaty into 
effect,’ Nelson’s admirers are not tempted to be guilty of the wickedness of 
justifying what never took place. Southey was strangely in error when he 
imagined that the only course open to him was To record the disgraceful story 
with sorrow and shame,’ as a true story. Robert Southey would have taken 



another and very different course had he written his popular story of Nelson’s 
'Life’ with proper circumspection. He would have called the disgraceful story a 
monstrous untruth, and warned his readers not to believe a word of it. Were it not 
so irritating, exasperating, maddening, the notion of Southey (with a nature as 
far beneath Nelson’s nature as earth is lower than heaven) speaking of Nelson’s 
doings with sorrow and shame (!) would be comical. When Southey (a good and 
clever man, be it ever remembered, though a self-conceited creature) was writing 
of Nelson in this strain of stern and condescending severity, he little knew with 
what sorrow and shame (for the writer) his words would be read in coming time. 

Unfortunately for Nelson’s reputation, Southey was so able a writer and so 
fine a literary artist, that whatever he wrote for general readers never failed to be 
popular. And of all the numerous productions of his versatile pen, the 'Life of 
Nelson,’ based on his Quarterly article, is the book which he was desirous of 
rendering acceptable to the entire reading public. Designed for universal favour, 
it achieved its purpose. For every copy that has been sold of any of the other 
biographies of the great Admiral, twenty copies have been sold of Southey’s 
delightful 'Life of Nelson.’ Moreover, whilst enjoying the highest reputation for 
careful research and conscientious exactness, Southey, even when writing with 
only a superficial knowledge of his subject, spoke with a certain air of justifiable 
authoritativeness that seldom failed to win the confidence of critical writers. 
Hence it came to pass that, whilst his 'Life of Nelson’ has been devoured by 
hundreds of thousands, even by millions, of hasty readers, its several serious 
errors have been adopted as sure truths by grave and usually careful historians. 
The injury, therefore, done to Nelson’s fame by the most popular of his 
biographers has been deplorably great. 

To pass from the misleading biographer to one of the general historians whom 
he misled in respect to the capitulation of the two castles, Nuovo and Uovo. 

‘Whether’ (says Alison, vide ‘History of Europe,’ vol. iv, pp. 89—91) ‘the capitulation should or 
should not have been granted, is a different and irrelevant question. Suffice it to say that it had taken 
place, and that, in virtue of its provisions, the Allied powers had gained possession of the castles of 
Naples .... In every point of view, therefore, the conduct of Nelson in this tragic affair was 
inexcusable; his biographer may perhaps with justice ascribe it to the fatal ascendency of female 
fascination, but the historian, who has the interests of humanity and the cause of justice to support, 
can admit of no such alleviation, and will best discharge his duty by imitating the conduct of his 
eloquent annalist, and with shame acknowledging the disgraceful deeds.’ 

That Alison’s erroneous view of the capitulation of the castles, and of Prince 
Caracciolo’s fate, was mainly, if not altogether, due to Southey’s influence, 
appears not only from the way in which the historian weaves into his text the 
words of the eloquent annalist, but also from the fact that, in a marginal note, he 



names Southey as his leading authority for his misstatements and misjudgments. 

At the close of this chapter, a few words should appear in grateful 
commendation of a naval officer to whose fame pertains the proud distinction of 
having been the first Englishman to use pen and ink for the vindication of 
Nelson’s honour, in respect to proceedings which, according to Southey and 
Alison, admitted of no apology. After referring to the errors committed by 
Southey, James, Brenton, Alison, and Colletta in their accounts of Nelson’s 
conduct in the Bay of Naples in 1799, Sir Harris Nicolas (vide ‘Dispatches and 
Letters,’ vol. iii, p. 520) speaks with fit commendation of the ‘little tract, entitled 
“Vindication of Admiral Lord Nelson’s Proceedings in the Bay of Naples,” in 
which the late Commander Jeaffreson Miles exposed most of the errors of the 
writers, who have been alluded to, with much ability.’ In his remarks on this 
spirited and trenchant brochure, which appeared in 1843, just two years before 
the publication of the third volume of ‘Dispatches and Letters’ Sir Harris says, 
with equal warmth and justice, ‘Commander Miles’s book did him the more 
honour, as it was the first and then the only attempt to stem the torrent of abuse 
against Lord Nelson, by endeavouring to place the transactions at Naples in a 
favourable point of view.’ The sailor who thus honourably distinguished himself 
amongst writers about Nelson, at a time when it was the fashion to decry the 
great Admiral for crimes he never committed, was a descendant of Jeaffreson 
Miles, of the Tower of London, temp. George II. 


- “Were I to go more fully into this question, I should provoke a charge of diffuseness on matters not strictly 
pertaining to my subject,—the Story of Lady Hamilton’s Life. But readers who honour Nelson, especially 
those of them who would write justly of his doings in 1799, should peruse carefully all the Blackwood 
essayist (vide ‘Nelson and Caraccioli,’ Blackwood’s Magazine, March, I860) wrote so closely and 
unanswerably for the vindication of the great Admiral’s honour seven-and-twenty years since. If I knew the 
essayist’s name, I should mention it, with the admiration and gratitude due to the writer who did much to 
remove the two darkest stains put upon the whiteness of Nelson’s fame by Southey’s biting and too hasty 
pen.—J. C. J. 




CHAPTER IV. 


PRINCE CARAGGIOLO. 


The Prince’s Career — Commodore and Courder, he turns Patriot — His Employment under the 
Parthenopeian Republic — Troubridge’s Belief in the Traitor’s Loyalty — Nelson declines to think 
Caracciolo a Jacobin — Nelson and Troubridge discover their Mistake — The Prince in open Rebellion 
— His last Efforts for the Republic — A Reward offered for his Apprehension — He flies to the 
Mountains — Is taken in the Disguise of a Peasant — Prisoner on board the Foudroyant — His Trial, 
Sentence and Execution — Nelson’s Mercy to the Culprit — Slanders on Nelson — Calumnies on Lady 
Hamilton — Southey’s Malice — Alison’s Carelessness — Brenton’s big Blunder — Slaughter of the 
Slanders — Maria Caroline’s Correspondence with Lady Hamilton — Southey’s vile Questions — An 
Answer for Each of them — The Corsican’s Spite — His Palliation of Perfidy and Murder. 

1799 a.d. 

For the accomplishment of his task, it is necessary that Lady Hamilton’s 
biographer should say something of Prince Francesco Caracciolo (or Caraccioli, 
as his name is spelt by some writers), who stands forth in Neapolitan annals as 
one of the meanest miscreants ever rated with men of honour and martyrs for 
liberty by fanciful and misinformed idolaters. Born of a noble family, the son of 
a statesman who had been Viceroy of Sicily, this miserable man entered the 
Sicilian navy in his earlier time, and had attained to honour and a commodore’s 
rank (and even— vide Harrison’s 'Life of Nelson’—to ‘the supreme command 
of the small remains of His Sicilian Majesty’s Fleet’), when, after passing many 
years in the service of the Crown to which his allegiance was due, he committed 
the crimes that brought him to an ignominious death. So long as Ferdinand 
flourished, this martyr for liberty, as he has been styled, was the King’s 
apparently devoted servant, and one of Maria Caroline’s courtly worshippers. 
But, when Ferdinand fell into misfortune, he deserted his master at the moment 
when the royal reverses appeared irreparable. The hour came for him to charge 
Ferdinand with base desertion of his faithful subjects, in flying like a coward to 
Sicily, and with squandering in luxurious ease at Palermo the money that should 
have been spent on Mack’s soldiers. These charges were not absolutely 
groundless. But so long as Ferdinand remained sovereign of the Two Sicilies, 
and likely to survive his troubles, Prince Caracciolo was the King’s man. Aiding 
the King to desert his subjects, the Prince attended the court to Palermo, where 
he lived like the other courtiers. It was not till the Lazzaroni had been 



slaughtered by thousands, Championet had made himself master of Naples, and 
the Parthenopeian Republic had been established with a show of enduring 
success, that Caracciolo awoke to his master’s depravity, and discovered the 
beauty and eternal truth of republican principles. On hearing that the new 
Republic had published an edict for the confiscation of the estates of all 
Neapolitan absentees, who should not return to Naples by a certain date, the 
Prince, who had considerable possessions in the capital, determined to be a 
virtuous patriot, and to sacrifice his position at court—for the sacred cause of 
Divine Liberty. His way of retiring from Palermo was characteristic of the man. 
The rat determined to quit the apparently sinking ship, under cover of the 
captain’s permission to leave it; so that, in case the ship after all should not sink, 
he might have a chance of returning to the vessel from which he had withdrawn, 
on regular leave of absence. Approaching the sovereign, on whom he made war 
a few weeks later, Caracciolo begged for leave to go to Naples, so as to comply 
with the recent edict, and preserve his estate in the capital. Made at such a 
moment, the request must at least have shown Ferdinand that he did not possess 
the whole of the commodore’s heart. The leave was granted; but, together with 
the permission, Caracciolo received from the King a significant hint to be careful 
what he was after. Telling the commodore to ‘beware of intermeddling with 
French politics,’ Ferdinand added, ‘Avoid the snares of the Republicans. I know 
I shall recover the kingdom of Naples.’ 

At no long interval from his departure for Naples, the news came to Palermo 
(in a letter dated by Troubridge to Nelson on 9th of April, 1799) that Caracciolo 
was serving the Republic as a common soldier, having refused higher service, 
from a sentiment of fealty to his sovereign. ‘I believe,’ wrote Troubridge, who 
was slow to think Caracciolo a traitor, ‘they force every-one to do duty in 
militia.’ Four days later, Troubridge learnt that Caracciolo had risen at a leap 
from the position of a common soldier to the supreme command of the 
Parthenopeian Marine. ‘I enclose your lordship,’ Troubridge wrote to Nelson on 
the 13th of April, ‘one of Caracciolo’s letters, as head of the marine. I hope he 
has been forced into this measure.’ Too honourable himself to believe readily in 
another man’s baseness, Troubridge still clung to the hope that, in spite of ugly 
facts, Caracciolo would be found trusty and leal. ‘Caraccioli,’ he wrote to Nelson 
on the 19th of April, ‘I am assured by all the sailors, is not a Jacobin, but forced 
to act as he does. They sign his name to printed papers without his authority, as 
they have, in my opinion, the Archbishop’s.’ Nelson also took Troubridge’s 
charitable view of Caracciolo’s suspicious conduct, as long as it was possible for 
him to hold it. ‘Many of the principal Jacobins have fled,’ Nelson wrote to Earl 



Spencer so late as the 26th of April, ‘and Caraccioli has resigned his situation as 
Head of the Marine. This man was fool enough to quit his master when he 
thought his case desperate; yet, in his heart, I believe he is no Jacobin.’ 

But even the generous Troubridge was constrained to think Caracciolo a 
Jacobin and scoundrel, on receiving conclusive evidence that he was both. On 
the 1st of May, Captain Troubridge wrote to Nelson, ‘Caraccioli, I am now 
satisfied, is a Jacobin. I inclose you one of his letters. He came in the gunboats to 
Castel a Mare himself, and spirited up the Jacobins.’ At the close of the same 
month, Captain Foote, then senior naval officer off Naples, wrote to Nelson, 
‘Caraccioli threatens a second attack, with a considerable addition of force.’ In 
June, Caracciolo was actively employed against his sovereign’s forces and the 
troops of his sovereign’s allies. In that month his gun-boats fired at the town of 
Annunciata and the adjacent houses, and also upon Ruffo’s ‘Christians’ and the 
Russians, when the allied troops captnred the fort of Villema and the bridge of 
Magdalena. He also fired on the Sicilian frigate Minerva, the vessel which he 
had himself commanded in former time. Thus active against his Sovereign and 
the allied forces, Caracciolo made no use of his repeated opportunities for 
escaping from his military confederates, and joining the forces he had opposed 
so energetically. Southey himself admits, that the Prince had these opportunities, 
and neglected to use them, as he would have done had he been acting under 
compulsion. ‘The sailors,’ says Southey, ‘reported that he was forced to act thus; 
and this was believed, till it was seen that he directed ably the offensive 
operations of the revolutionists, and did not avail himself of opportunities for 
escaping when they offered.’ 

Fighting against his king thus desperately in the earlier weeks of June, soon 
after the middle of the month the wretched man thought only for his own 
personal safety. At first he took refuge either in the Castle Nuovo or the Castle 
Uovo; but quitting the Castle before the 23rd of June, so that his case was in no 
way affected either by the Capitulation or its annulment, he retired to 
Calviranno, whence he wrote to the Duke of Calviranno at Portici, imploring the 
Duke to make representations in his behalf to Cardinal Ruffo. Whether this letter 
had any consequences does not appear. Busy just then about the negocia-tions 
for the abortive capitulation, Ruffo may have wanted both inclination and time to 
give particular attention to Caracciolo’s case. Possibly the Cardinal never heard 
of the Prince’s prayer to him for protection, because the Duke did not care to 
compromise himself by showing any concern for the fate of a traitor so little 
deserving of mercy. Getting no sufficient promise of protection from either the 
Duke or the Cardinal, Caracciolo, for whose apprehension a reward had been 



offered, fled to the mountains, where he was hunted out and discovered under 
the disguise of a peasant. Within twelve hours of his capture, the wretched caitiff 
was hanging at the end of a rope. 

Carried straight, from the place where he was taken, to the British Admiral’s 
flag-ship, the culprit may well have been regarded with pity no less than with 
abhorrence, by the officers who received him on board the Foudroyant. Haggard 
from care and hunger, the short, thick-set man wore on his countenance a look of 
stern resolve, whose promise was not fulfilled during his few remaining hours. 
With characteristic humanity Captain Hardy ordered that the prisoner should be 
liberated from his bonds and be offered food and drink. Probably Nelson had 
been forewarned of the incident, which was followed in less than one hour by 
the assembly of a court-martial of Sicilian officers. Anyhow, as a reward had 
been offered for the Prince’s capture, Nelson may be assumed to have considered 
before the morning of the 29th of June what he should do, if Caracciolo should 
be captured and brought alive to his presence. This assumption is countenanced 
by the promptitude with which Nelson issued this warrant,— 

‘To Count Thurn, Commodore and Commander of His Sicilian Majesty’s Frigate La Minerva. — 

By Horatio Lord Nelson, &c. &c. &c. . . . Whereas Francisco Caracciolo, a Commodore in the service 
of his Sicilian Majesty, has been taken, and stands accused of rebellion against his lawful Sovereign, 
and for firing at his colours hoisted on board his frigate the Minerva, under your command, you are, 
therefore, hereby required and directed to assemble five of the senior officers under your command, 
yourself presiding, and proceed to inquire whether the crime with which the said Francisco Caracciolo 
stands charged, can be proved against him; and if the charge is proved, you are to report to me what 
punishment he ought to suffer.—Given on board the Foudroyant, Naples Bay, the 29th June, 1799. 
NELSON.’ 

Caracciolo having been brought on board the Foudroyant at 9 a.m., the court- 
martial created by this warrant opened its proceedings at 10 a.m., and closed 
them after a sitting of two hours. The sitting, no doubt, was short, but it was 
quite long enough for the necessities of the case. The indictment comprised only 
two counts,—the general charge of rebellion, and the ‘particular charge of firing 
on the Minerva. The court consisted of the six senior officers of the Minerva, 
some of whom, and probably all, were eye-witnesses of the particular offence. 
To establish such a charge, to such a court, there was no need for the elaborate 
examination and cross-examination of numerous witnesses. The prisoner, 
indeed, was in the position of a murderer, taken not only red-handed, but in the 
very act of plunging the knife into his victim’s heart. Against the witnesses who 
saw him commit the particular offence he could not allege that, if he were given 
time, he could produce witnesses to show he had not done what the judges 
themselves knew him to have done. Proved so readily and surely, the particular 
charge on its establishment was of itself sufficient evidence of the general charge 



of rebellion. The prisoner had not the hardihood to deny the charges of rebelling 
and firing on the Minerva. From the two different accounts of his defence— 
accounts which, though inconsistent in details, are not contradictory on the main 
points—it appears that, whilst admitting himself guilty of the offences, he 
palliated and even tried to justify his guilt by arguing that he was constrained 
against his will to rebel by the strong pressure put upon him by the 
Parthenopeian Government, and by the overpowering strength of his natural 
desire to preserve his estate for the benefit of his family. Though loyal at heart, 
he had rebelled because the Republican Government had made it so well worth 
his while to be a rebel, and because he was animated by a strong affection for the 
members of his family. As he had to choose between serving the republic as a 
common soldier, in which capacity he could not have done the King much harm, 
and serving the republic as Commander-in-chief of the Navy, he was not to be 
severely judged for accepting the more honourable and profitable post. 
Rebellion, in the case of a man who could enrich his family by it, was far less 
reprehensible than rebellion, in the case of a man who took nothing more than 
hard usage and bare subsistence. Naturally the judges were of one mind that they 
could not acquit the prisoner of the crimes (which he admitted himself to have 
perpetrated), simply because he could declare on his honour that it was, under 
the circumstances of the case, convenient and profitable for him to commit them. 

For what is known of the most offensive part of Caracciolo’s speech in 
justification of his treason, readers are indebted to Lieutenant Parsons, Nelson’s 
signal-mate, who (vide ‘Nelsonian Reminiscences’) reports him to have spoken 
to the following effect,— 

‘I am accused of deserting my King in distress, and leaguing with his enemies. The accusation is 
so far false that the King deserted me and all his faithful subjects. It is well known to you, gentlemen, 
that our frontier was covered by an army under General Mack, superior to the advancing enemy, and 
you are aware that the sinews of war is money. The King collected every thing that could be 
converted into specie, on pretence of paying that army, embarked it in his Britannic Majesty’s ship 
Vanguard, even to the enormous amount of 500 casks, and fled with it to Palermo, there to riot in 
luxurious safety. Who was then the traitor—the King or myself? After such uncalled for, and, I must 
say, cowardly desertion by the sovereign, Mack’s army disbanded for want of pay, and the French 
army occupied Naples. It is known to you, gentlemen, that my patrimonial possessions lay in the city, 
and that my family is large. If I had not succumbed to the ruling power, my children would have been 
vagabonds in the land of their fathers. Gentlemen, some of you are parents, and I appeal to your 
feelings; let each of you place yourselves in my situation, and say how you would have acted ; but I 
think my destruction is predetermined, and this Court anything but a Court of Justice. If I am right, 
my blood be upon your heads and those of your children. ’ 

Of course this report must be read as nothing more than a summary of the 
more noteworthy passages of the prisoner’s speech. Composed probably from 
memory, instead of from notes taken at the moment, the report may be erroneous 



in some particulars. But there is no reason to doubt its substantial accuracy. 

After hearing the defence, which was a confession of the general charge, 
attended with seditious and malignant reflections on the King, and reviewing the 
evidence of matters that were affairs of their own personal knowledge, the 
judges were of one opinion that the prisoner was guilty. It was impossible for 
honest men to come to any other conclusion. The sentence, delivered by 
Commodore Count Thurn, was to this effect,— 

‘Admiral Prince Caracciolo, you have been unanimously found guilty of the charges brought 
against you; you have repaid the high rank and honours conferred on you by a mild and confiding 
Sovereign, with the blackest ingratitude. The sentence of the Court is, that you shall be hanged by the 
neck at the yard-arm of your own flag-ship, in two hours from this time, and may God have mercy on 
your soul.’ 

Delivered at or shortly after 12 a.m., this sentence was followed quickly by 
the issue of this mandate for the execution, addressed to Count Thurn, under 
Nelson’s sign-manual:— 

‘To Commodore Count Thurn, Commander of His Sicilian Majesty’s ship, La Minerva .—By 
Horatio Lord Nelson, &c. Whereas a Board of Naval Officers of his Sicilian Majesty hath been 
assembled to try Francisco Caracciolo for rebellion against his lawful Sovereign, and for firing at his 
Sicilian Majesty’s frigate, La Minerva. And whereas, the said Board of Naval Officers have found the 
charge of rebellion fully proved against him, and have sentenced the said Caracciolo to suffer death; 
you are hereby required and directed to cause the said sentence of death to be carried into execution 
upon the said Francisco Caracciolo accordingly, by hanging him at the fore-yard arm of his Sicilian 
Majesty’s frigate La Minerva, under your command, at five o’clock this evening; and to cause him to 
hang there until sunset, when you will have his body cut down, and thrown into the sea. 

‘NELSON. 


‘Given on board the Foudroyant, 

‘Naples Bay, June 29th, 1799.’ 

It is worthy of observation that, whilst ordering the sentence of the court- 
martial to be carried out exactly in every other particular, Nelson exercised his 
prerogative of mercy so far as to extend the prisoner’s life by something like 
three hours. The sentence, delivered at twelve a.m., was that the Prince should be 
hanged 'at two hours from this time,’ i.e. 9 at two p.m. The British admiral 
ordered that the culprit should be allowed to live till five p.m. To estimate this 
merciful concession rightly, readers must remember that, as a Catholic, 
Caracciolo belonged to a church whose members set great value on the last 
offices of religion, and prize more highly than Protestants the last hours 
permitted to them for religious exercises, before they pass from time to eternity. 
As much has been urged to Nelson’s discredit about the indecency, with which 
he hurried on the execution, this fact deserves consideration. In ordering the 
sentence to be carried into effect on the day of its delivery, Nelson only held to 



the usual practice of the British Navy when on active service. The mutineers of 
the St. George, off Cadiz, would have died on the evening of their conviction, 
had not their trial lasted till after sunset. That being so, they were hanged on the 
following day, though it was Sunday, and Earl St Vincent demanded the 
immediate recall of Vice-Admiral Thompson, for having ventured to express 
disapproval of his lordship’s conduct in ordering the mutineers to be executed on 
a Sunday. 

Unfortunately for Nelson’s fame, the opponents of the English government, in 
their sympathy with revolutionary sentiments and persons, thought right to assail 
the British admiral for his politic and altogether praiseworthy measures for 
driving the French from Naples and extinguishing the Parthenopeian Republic. 
When Fox, without naming Nelson, had pelted the officers of the British fleet 
with odious charges, that were rightly taken by the politician’s admirers and 
opponents as reflections on the admiral, scribblers of both sexes lost no time in 
doing their utmost to persuade the public that the bright and spotless hero of the 
Nile was a monster of perfidious meanness aud cruelty. Treacherous and 
barbarous in annulling the unauthorized treaty for the capitulation of the castles, 
he was guilty of sheer, cold-blooded murder in the execution of Caracciolo. 
These were the charges brought against the truthful, humane, and chivalric 
Admiral by slanderous journalists and book-makers. Averring that Nelson had no 
lawful authority to send Caracciolo before a court-martial of Sicilian officers, 
these people insisted that he had murdered Caracciolo from no other motive than 
a desire to please the wicked Lady Hamilton, who thirsted for the patriot’s blood, 
because he had exposed Ferdinand’s crimes and Maria Caroline’s infamy, and 
done his utmost to replace their atrocious despotism with a virtuous form of 
government. 

To show how the British flag had been dishonoured by the Admiral, it was 
declared by the Admiral’s slanderers that he had hung the virtuous Caracciolo at 
the yard-arm of the Foudroyant, and then thrown his body from the deck of the 
Foudroyant into the sea. To put it beyond question that Lady Hamilton’s nature 
was chiefly remarkable for ferocious vindictiveness, these same artists in 
calumny told how she was present at Caracciolo’s execution, and witnessed with 
fiendish delight the death-throes of the strangled martyr; and how, not content 
with witnessing this hideous spectacle, she insisted an hour or so later that 
Nelson should take her out in his barge, in order that she might have another 
good look at the Prince’s body, still dangling at the yard-arm of the Minerva. 

Like the fabrications touching the capitulation, these slanderous fictions 
touching Caracciolo’s fate and the pleasure it afforded Lady Hamilton, were 



adopted with variations, and sometimes with the latest improvements by writers, 
whose credit with the public caused the scandalous tales to be generally accepted 
for sure and indisputably veracious history. Southey, Brenton, and Alison were 
only three of many writers who were guilty of this wrong to a woman, whose 
gravest errors are entitled to charitable consideration, and to the great Admiral 
whose honour should be dear to every Englishman. Suggesting that she hid 
herself from the lieutenant, who would fain have induced her to entreat Nelson 
to commute in Caracciolo’s favour the sentence of death by the rope to the less 
ignominious sentence of death by shooting, Southey says, ‘As a last hope, 
Caracciolo asked the lieutenant if he thought an application to Lady Hamilton 
would be beneficial? Parkinson went to seek her. She was not to be seen on this 
occasion,—but she was present at the execution. ’ The statement that she was a 
witness of the execution is wholly and absolutely untrue. If she refused to see the 
lieutenant because she knew he wanted her to interfere in a matter wholly 
outside of her official province, Lady Hamilton showed her good sense, and was 
guilty of nothing worse than womanly decorum. But, though he dared not say it 
outright, Southey had the baseness to insinuate that she kept out of the way 
because she was desirous of seeing the Prince killed in the most ignominious 
manner. 

hollowing carelessly in Southey’s track, Alison says of Caracciolo’s fate, 

‘He was betrayed by a domestic and brought on board the British Admiral’s flag-ship. A naval 

court-martial was there immediately summoned, composed of Neapolitan officers, by whom he was 

1 

condemned to death. In vain the old- man entreated that he might be shot, and not die the death of a 
malefactor; his prayers were disregarded, and, after being strangled by the executioners, he was 
thrown into the sea. Before night his body was seen erect in the waves from the middle upwards, as if 
he had risen from the deep to reproach the English hero with his unworthy fate.’ 

Here we have Sir Archibald Alison representing that the Prince was executed 
on the Admiral’s flagship (viz., the Foudroyant ), and thrown from that ship into 
the sea; and that, before the night of the day on which he was executed, his body 
was seen erect in the waves from the middle upwards. Though Sir Archibald 
gives Southey as his chief authority for these mis-statements, it is only fair to the 
biographer to say he should not be held accountable for the historian’s errors, so 
far as this extract is concerned. Southey is quite clear that Caracciolo was hung 
at the fore-yard-arm of the Minerva, and that his body was thrown from that 
vessel into the sea. Southey is no less clear that the apparition of the Prince’s 
body was no incident of the day on which he was executed, but an event of 
‘between two and three weeks afterwards.’ Thus inexactly have the stories about 
Nelson been passed on from one writer to another, the comparatively true stories 
growing less truthful, and the false stories more wildly fabulous in each 


transmission. 

The story of Lady Hamilton wishing for ‘another look at poor Caracciolo’ 
was given in Captain Brenton’s ‘Naval History of Great Britain from 1783 to 
1822/ with improvements that may perhaps be assigned to the captain’s peculiar 
taste and fancy. 

At the last fatal scene (says the Captain) she [i.e., Lady Hamilton] was present, and seems to have 
enjoyed the sight. While the body was yet hanging at the yard-arm of the frigate, ‘Come,’ said she, 
‘come, Bronte, let us take the barge and have another look at poor Caracciolo!’ The barge was 
manned, and they rowed round the frigate, and satiated their eyes with the appalling spectacle. 

It was thus, according to the imaginative author of the ‘Naval History/ that 
Lady Hamilton used to address Nelson, more than six weeks before he was 
created Duke of Bronte. Scarcely had the ‘Naval History’ appeared, when one of 
its indignant readers —John Mitford, a man well qualified to speak to the point, 
for he was one of the survivors of Nelson’s sea-mates—wrote to the Morning 
Post, denying the story in forcible terms. The Captain hoped to put himself right 
with the public by announcing, in the second edition of the ‘Naval History,’ that 
his critic ‘lodged over a coal-shed in some obscure street, near Leicester Square.’ 
But, as the Blackwood essayist (vide ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ April, 1860) 
justly remarked, it still remained for Captain Brenton to show why John Mitford 
was unable to tell the truth, because he had a cheap lodging near Leicester 
Square. In course of time John Mitford’s evidence was confirmed by a witness to 
whose social condition even Captain Brenton could not take exception. 
‘Commodore Sir Augustus Collier,’ says the Blackwood essayist, ‘a most 
distinguished officer, who was on board the Foudroyant at the time, has, in 
manly and emphatic words, denounced the whole story as “an arrant falsehood.” 
’ Another person, not to be suspected of lodging over a coal-shed near Leicester 
Square, also had good grounds for knowing and declaring the falseness of the 
story that Lady Hamilton was a witness of Caracciolo’s execution. Lord 
Northwick dined with Nelson and Lady Hamilton in Nelson’s cabin on board the 
Foudroyant on the 29th of June, and was so dining with them when they heard 
the gun which announced the Prince’s execution at the yard-arm of the Sicilian 
frigate. Lady Hamilton, therefore, cannot have been a witness of the hanging. If, 
at any moment between five p.m. and sunset, she and Nelson left the Foudroyant 
in the barge to take a look at poor Caracciolo, their guest must have known it. 
The whole story is one monstrous lie, made up of several lies; yet it figures as 
truth in serious histories. How a naval officer, so honourably remembered as 
Brenton for his professional services, his benevolence, and his ability in letters, 
could have believed so monstrous and manifest a lie—a lie that, were it truth, 



would prove the noble and humane Nelson a creature to be abhorred by generous 
men of every social degree,—is a puzzle. 

Even worse stories of Lady Hamilton’s doings in Italy might be raked from 
scandalous literature. But I forbear for obvious reasons to rake together the 
revolting inventions in order to show how, whilst some of them contradict and 
disprove one another, all of them should be disbelieved. It is better to leave them 
between the covers of the forgotten volumes, where the curious may find them. 
It is another thing to explode the poisonous fictions that have been adopted by 
writers of credit. The readers of this book, however, may be assured that, 
whenever and wherever they come upon an anecdote which exhibits Lady 
Hamilton as a revoltingly cruel or in any way an incredibly wicked woman, the 
anecdote is one of the wild lies which the present writer declines to touch. 

That Maria Caroline did not regard Lady Hamilton as a woman who would 
gloat with fiendish delight on the Prince’s corpse, appears from the letter Her 
Majesty wrote to the British Minister’s wife on Tuesday, the 2nd of July, 1799, 
immediately after receiving her account of Caracciolo’s execution. ‘My dear 
Lady,’ the Queen wrote, ‘I received with great pleasure your kind and obliging 
letters, three of Saturday and one of Lriday, with the list of the Jacobins who are 
some of the vilest we have had. I have seen also the sad and merited end of the 
unfortunate and mad-brained Caracciolo. I am sensible how much your excellent 
heart must have suffered, which increases my sense of gratitude to you.’ It is 
well for the reader to observe the dates of the letters to which the Queen refers. 
On Lriday, the 28th of June, Lady Hamilton dated an epistle to Maria Caroline, 
containing a list of Jacobins. On the following day (Saturday, the 29th of June, 
the day of Caracciolo’s trial and death), Lady Hamilton wrote the Queen no less 
than three letters. How she spent her time, whilst, according to her slanderers, 
she was keeping out of the way in order to avoid a petition that she would 
mediate between the condemned culprit and Nelson, is therefore fully accounted 
for. She was writing to Maria Caroline. In what vein she wrote to the Queen 
about Caracciolo may be inferred confidently from Her Majesty’s words, ‘I am 
sensible how your excellent heart must have suffered, which increases my sense 
of gratitude to you.’ Instead of inferring, from Lady Hamilton’s letters, that in 
Naples Bay she was experiencing excitement congenial to a breast stirred by 
fiendish vindictiveness against the Jacobins, Maria Caroline realized from those 
epistles how distressing to Lady Hamilton’s ‘excellent heart’ was the position in 
which she had been placed. 

Something more must be said of Southey’s misrepresentations of the 
circumstances of Caracciolo’s trial and death. The biographer says of those 



circumstances : 


‘Here, also, a faithful historian is called upon to pronounce a severe and unqualified condemnation 
of Nelson’s conduct. Had he the authority of his Sicilian Majesty for proceeding as he did? If not, 
why was not the authority produced? Why was the trial precipitated so that it was impossible for the 
prisoner, if he had been innocent, to provide the witnesses who might have proved him so? Why was 
a second trial refused, when the known animosity of the president of the court against the prisoner 
was considered? Why was the execution hastened so as to preclude any appeal for mercy, and render 
the prerogative of mercy useless? Doubtless, the British admiral seemed to himself to be acting under 
a rigid sense of justice; but, to all other persons, it was obvious that he was influenced by an 
infatuated attachment, a baneful passion, which destroyed his domestic happiness, and now, in a 
second instance, stained ineffaceably his public character. ’ 

Southey never penned anything more discreditable to an eminent man of 
letters than this passage, with its string of maliciously suggestive and 
misdirecting questions, in which he showed himself a consummate master of the 
vile art of insinuating charges which he knew he could not substantiate, and 
therefore craftily refrained from making in direct terms. Let ns examine the 
string of slanderous questions. 

'Had he the authority of his Sicilian Majesty for proceeding as he did?’—an 
insinuation that Nelson compassed Caracciolo’s death by unauthorized and 
unlawful means, and therefore murdered him. Whilst there is not even a shadow 
of a reason for thinking that in this business Nelson exceeded, there is redundant 
testimony that he acted within the limits of, the powers accorded to him by 
Ferdinand When Nelson entered the Bay of Naples on June 24, 1799, he was 
invested with the powers of supreme commander of the Sicilian marine, no less 
than of the British ships operating for the reduction of Naples. He was also 
invested with larger powers, most likely with unlimited powers, by Ferdinand. 
Of these larger powers the particulars have not been given precisely. It is 
conceivable they were never put in writing; but, if they were not set forth in a 
formal commission, they were none the less valid. Royal commissions of the 
largest kind may be only verbal, though for the security of both the grantor and 
grantee of the committed authority it is usual to express their limits precisely in a 
carefully drawn and solemnly sealed document. It may be imprudent for an 
officer to act by virtue of a mere verbal commission; but in morals and honour 
he is as fully bound and justified by a verbal as by a written commission. That 
Nelson was capable of acting on Ferdinand’s mere word-of-mouth instructions, 
we know by the way in which he exercised the power of the supreme Sicilian 
commander of the naval expedition against Naples, and instructed Troubridge to 
take measures for the recovery of the islands two full days before the authorizing 
letter of instructions was signed and sealed by Ferdinand. That the British 
admiral had authority to send Caracciolo for trial before a court-martial of 



Sicilian officers appears from the way in which his warrant was obeyed. Count 
Thurn obeyed the warrant without questioning its validity. The other senior 
officers of the Minerva did likewise, in perfect confidence that Nelson had 
authority to order the trial. Prince Caracciolo himself recognized the legality of 
the tribunal before which he was brought. Admitting the sufficiency of the 
tribunal by pleading before it in his own behalf, he again recognized Nelson’s 
authority to convene the court by petitioning the British admiral to grant him 
another trial before another court-martial, sitting under a president less hostile to 
him than Count Thurn. How could either the officers who composed the court, or 
the prisoner whom they tried, entertain a doubt of Nelson’s authority for calling 
the court, when they knew him to be in supreme command of His Sicilian 
Majesty’s fleet? Six weeks later, Ferdinand in a most emphatic manner declared 
his approval of and gratitude for Nelson’s conduct in this and every other affair, 
for the reduction of Naples, by making him a Sicilian duke, and giving him a 
considerable estate. Southey knew that the King, Count Thurn, the other senior 
officers of the Minerva, and Caracciolo himself were one and all witnesses to the 
legality of Nelson’s proceedings. Yet he could insinuate that, by acting on 
insufficient authority, Nelson had murdered the prince in order to gratify Lady 
Hamilton. 

Tf so, why was not the authority produced?’ Because the authority, known to 
every officer of the Sicilian fleet, was never questioned by any person concerned 
in the trial. 

Tf not, why were the proceedings hurried on without it?” The suggestive Tf 
not’ may be struck out, because it stands out on the record in black and white, 
that Nelson had the requisite authority from his Sicilian Majesty. Instead of 
being hurried on without the authority, the proceedings were carried out with all 
proper deliberation and regard for forms, in accordance with the authority. 

'Why was the trial precipitated, so that it was impossible for the prisoner, if 
he had been innocent, to provide the witnesses who might have proved him so?’ 
There was no doubt of the prisoners guilt. His judges had themselves seen him in 
rebellion, and seen him fire on their ship. Prince Caracciolo admitted his guilt, 
and only ventured to plead, in extenuation of his crime, that he had been strongly 
tempted to rebel before he yielded to the temptation. 

'Why was a second trial refused, when the known animosity of the president 
of the court against the prisoner was considered?’ Though it has been alleged, 
and was alleged by the traitor himself, Count Thurn’s animosity against 
Caracciolo has never been proved. If the animosity really existed, it cannot be 
imagined to have affected the finding of the court. For, had the count been the 



prince’s dearest friend, the court could not have come to the conclusion that the 
prince was innocent of the crimes of which he confessed himself guilty. The 
culprit’s petition for a second trial was refused, because (to use Nelson’s own 
words) he ‘had been fairly tried by the officers of his own country.’ 

‘Why was the execution hastened so as to preclude any appeal for mercy, and 
render the prerogative of mercy useless?’ For two reasons,—one sufficient 
reason, and one overpoweringly strong reason. Caracciolo belonged to the class 
of ‘leaders’ to whom mercy, in Ferdinand’s opinion, in Maria Caroline’s opinion, 
and in Nelson’s opinion, could not be shown. Moreover, under the circumstances 
it was necessary for the Commander-in-chief of the operations for the reduction 
of the capital, to show the people of Naples and the French holders of the forts, 
that he had come to do, and would do his appointed work, vigorously, rigorously, 
and thoroughly. The moment was critical. Gaieta, Capua, and St. Elmo were still 
in the hands of the French, who were holding out, in hope of the arrival of the 
French fleet. Having sailed for Naples, not without hope of winning a second 
Aboukir in the Italian bay, Nelson meant to make the most of every day given 
him by fortune, before the time when he should have enough to do in thrashing 
the hostile navy. He wished to close accounts with the French on land, before he 
should have to try conclusions with the French at sea. Was this a moment for 
him to shilly-shally about hanging an egregious traitor, whose quick execution 
would have a salutary effect on the anarchical capital and the hostile forts? 

Whilst there is no evidence that, in the June of 1799, Nelson was in any 
degree stirred by ‘a baneful passion’ for Lady Hamilton, there is no tittle of 
testimony that she ever swayed him from his duty in any matter, great or small, 
either before or after she became a chief object of his affectionate devotion. 

Yet Southey, on no better testimony than the anecdotes of scandalous or 
perverse books and the tattle of violent political journals, could insinuate that 
Nelson not only murdered Caracciolo, but murdered him at the instigation of a 
supremely charming and wicked woman. When he displayed perhaps the 
meanest side of his essentially ignoble spirit by affecting to palliate Nelson’s so- 
called Neapolitan ‘atrocities,’ with a suggestion that the English Admiral would 
have acted otherwise had it not been for Lady Hamilton, Buonaparte knew what 
he was doing. Overflowing with rancorous spite against his greatest rival in 
martial glory, the Corsican saw that to make the world attribute Nelson’s alleged 
perfidy and murders to his love of a pretty demirep was to stab his honour at the 
heart. But, through some mental perversion or moral obliquity, Southey and 
Alison seem to have persuaded themselves that they did Nelson a service, and 
relieved perfidy and murder in some degree of their repulsiveness, by urging that 



he broke faith and shed blood unrighteously, because he was so unfortunate as to 
be the victim of ‘an infatuated attachment.’ 


- To provoke pity for Caracciolo, it was the practice of the false scribes to represent that he was an old man, 
—seventy or over seventy years old. His age at the time of his death was forty-seven. 
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1799 a.d. 

More or less wrong in nearly everything he says of Sicilian doings in the 
summer of 1799, Alison represents that, when he came to the Bay of Naples with 
his fleet in the June of that year, Nelson was accompanied by the King, Queen, 
and Court of the Two Sicilies. In all this, Alison is wrong. The Hereditary Prince 
was on board the Foudroyant, together with Sir William and Lady Hamilton; 
but, though important personages of the royal circle, they were not The Court.’ 
The King did not leave Palermo before the evening of the 3rd of July, when on 
starting for the Bay of Naples he left the Queen behind him. Coming on board 
the Foudroyant, which became the seat of his government for several weeks, he 
remained on the vessel for an entire month (from the 8th of July to the 5th of 
August), when he returned with Nelson and the Hamiltons to Sicily, where the 
Queen had remained the whole while. According to Alison, the King returned to 
Sicily, because his humanity shrank from the thought of witnessing the atrocities 
of the vengeance, that would soon be wreaked on the prostrate republicans. 
According to the same popular historian, these atrocities were personally 
directed and superintended at Naples by the Queen and Lady Hamilton, whom 
the humane Ferdinand left there, to accomplish the bloody work he had not the 
fortitude to contemplate. 

The King (says Alison), whose humanity could not endure the sight of the punishments which 
were preparing, returned to Sicily, and left the administration of justice in the hands of the Queen and 
Lady Hamilton. Numbers were immediately condemned and executed; the vengeance of the populace 
supplied what was wanting in the celerity of the criminal tribunals; neither age, nor sex, nor rank were 
spared; women as well as men, youths of sixteen and greyheaded men of seventy, were alike led out 



to the scaffold, and infants of twelve years of age sent into exile. 

To exhibit Nelson as a cordial co-operator in the fiendish atrocities of Maria 
Caroline and Lady Hamilton, the historian of 'Europe 5 says, in a marginal note, 
‘Nelson concurs in these iniquitous proceedings. 5 

It is thus that popular history is written. 

Instead of returning to Sicily before the punishment of the recent insurgents, 
Ferdinand remained in the Bay of Naples, whilst the Parthenopeian delinquents 
were being brought to trial. Instead of 'leaving the administration of justice in 
the hands of the Queen and Lady Hamilton, 5 he left the trial and punishment of 
political offenders to the criminal tribunals. The Queen did not put her foot in 
Naples from the time of her husband’s departure from Palermo to the hour of his 
return to Sicily. Far from eager to re-enter her capital, Her Majesty was 
determined not to enter it again till she could do so with dignity and safety, and 
did not return to it till the trials of republicans were over. When the King 
returned to Palermo, he was accompanied by Lady Hamilton. The historian, who 
is so mistaken on these points, may be presumed to be a good deal less than 
severely accurate in what he says of the measures taken for the punishment of 
rebels and the annihilation of their party. 

That those measures were sternly rigorous and in some instances even cruel is 
probable. That Maria Caroline was herself largely accountable for the severity 
and thoroughness of those measures may be inferred from several passages of 
her letters to Lady Hamilton. That the vengeance of the populace against the 
persons, whom they held chiefly accountable for their recent troubles, was more 
passionate and revolting than the vengeance of the law-courts may also be 
assumed. Revolutions are seldom brought about or effectually counteracted 
without excesses of violence. Napoleon the Third did not get the upper hand of 
Paris by washing the boulevards with rose-water. In later time the Parisian 
Commune was not suppressed without a good deal of miscellaneous shooting 
and stabbing by unauthorized murderers as well as duly commissioned troops. 
The suppression of the communists in arms was followed by wholesale 
deportations of communists, who had laid down their arms. The death-sentences 
and sentences to exile against the communists were not delivered with nice 
regard to the age, sex, and social condition of the offenders. In truth, painful 
though they are to contemplate, the barbarous and vindictive excesses about 
which Southey and Alison wrote so passionately, as the immediate and hideous 
results of Ferdinand’s restoration, were only such excesses as invariably attend 
the suppression of a formidable rebellion. According to Clarke and M’Arthur, 
‘the number of traitors who in consequence suffered at different times, after 



being regularly tried and condemned by the law of their country, amounted to 
about seventy persons.’ 

If ever excuses may be made for the savage vindictiveness of mobs, they may 
be made for the excesses of cruelty, with which the Neapolitan populace 
wreaked its wrath on the partisans of the fallen republic. By whom had the 
revolution, for which the populace paid so dearly, been brought about? A small 
minority of the Neapolitans,—a minority consisting of three or four hundred 
individuals of the aristocratic class, a handful of professors, and three or four 
thousand individuals of the merchants, official people, and richer bourgeoisie. It 
is indisputable that the revolution was distasteful to the populace. What was the 
moral quality of the handful of individuals who had imposed the republic on the 
people at large? Because it suited the purpose of a few partisan scribes to 
represent that the Neapolitan court-party consisted wholly of profligate men and 
unchaste women, and that the Neapolitan French party comprised all the few 
good people of Naples, it does not follow that the writers, who misled Southey, 
should be believed at the present day by sober and intelligent inquirers for the 
truth. Doubtless the entourage of their Sicilian Majesties numbered not a few 
scoundrels and libertines of both sexes. But people of like and equal badness 
figured in the cliques of the French party. Indeed, some of the vilest people about 
the Court were in league with Monsieur Garat, and in the confidence of the 
French party. If it must be conceded on the one hand that many of the Neapolitan 
Jacobins were honest and in other ways virtuous enthusiasts, it is on the other 
hand no less certain that some of them were not unfairly described by Lady 
Hamilton as ‘pretty gentlemen,’ who ‘deserved to be hanged long ago.’ By what 
means had this minority accomplished its design on the commonweal, in insolent 
disregard of the wishes of the people at large? A foreign army and a French 
occupation: —a foreign army that had driven the Court beyond sea and 
slaughtered thousands of the populace: a French occupation, that had plundered 
sacred institutions, multiplied taxes, almost extinguished trade, reduced 
countless families from competence to destitution, despoiled the capital of its 
works of art, stripped the very streets of their public ornaments. To say that, on 
the fall of the minority, who had wrought them so much grievous wrong, the 
injured majority should have merely said ‘Ah! my dear friends, you were sadly 
mistaken, but we forgive you and still love you!’, is to chatter idly, in 
forgetfulness of the fact that, so long as human nature shall be in any degree like 
what it has hitherto been, grievous wrongs will produce fierce resentments. 

On what lines Ferdinand and Maria Caroline designed in June, 1799, to 
proceed for the secure re-establishment of their authority and the utter defeat of 



the French party, we know from the remarkable letter (vide Pettigrew’s 'Life of 
Nelson,’ vol. i, pp. 233—5), in which the Queen, under date of June 25th, 1799, 
wrote Lady Hamilton, 

‘MY DEAR LADY,—I have just received your dear letter without date from the ship, with the 
Chevalier’s for the General.... The General writes the wishes of the King, who incloses a note under 
his own hand for the dear Admiral. I accede entirely to their wishes, but cannot refrain from 
expressing my sentiments to you .... The rebel patriots must lay down their arms, and surrender at 
discretion to the pleasure of the King. Then, in my opinion, an example should be made of some of 
the leaders of the representatives, and the others to be transported under pain of death if they return 
into the dominions of the King, where a register will be kept of them; and of this number should be 
the Municipalists, Chiefs of Brigade, the most violent Clubbists, and seditious scribblers. No soldier 
who has served shall ever be admitted into the army; finally, a rigorous severity, prompt and just. The 
females who have distinguished themselves in the revolution to be treated in the same way, and that 
without pity .... The Sedile, the source of all the evils, which first gave strength to the rebellion, and 
who have ruined the kingdom and dethroned the King, shall be abolished for ever, as well as the 
baronial privileges and jurisdiction, in order to ameliorate the slavery of a faithful people who have 
replaced their King upon the throne, from which treason, felony, and the culpable indifference of the 
nobles had driven him. This is not pleasant, but absolutely necessary, for without it the King could not 
govern quietly his people for six months, who hope for some recompense from his justice, after 
having done everything for him. Finally, my dear Lady, I recommend Lord Nelson to treat Naples as 
if it were an Irish town in rebellion similarly placed.’ (Vide Pettigrew’s ‘Life of Nelson.’) 

Twelve days later (7th July, 1799), in another long letter, Maria Caroline 
wrote to Lady Hamilton: 

‘Migliano is a fool, a vulgar courtier, either royalist or republican, always poor; she is a viper with 
an infernal tongue, a woman who has always openly defamed the Court and the Government, who 
after we quitted first exhibited a diabolical character, and was one of the strongest female pillars of 
the aristocratic rebellion, which dethroned the King by expelling the Vicar-general before the coming 
of the French: in a word, my dear Lady, I unfortunately know the Neapolitan nobility and all the 
classes well, and I shall always say the same that there are but the Bourgeois, the working and the 
lower class, who are faithful and attached, the latter are sometimes misled by the passions, but their 
sentiments are good.’ (Vide Pettigrew’s ‘Life of Nelson.’) 

Eleven days later (18th July, 1799), speaking of individuals who had 
distinguished themselves in the Parthenopeian revolution, Maria Caroline wrote 
to the British Minister’s wife: 

‘When I saw the man arrested, and especially noticed to the King, I considered all was over, and 
that he must submit to his punishment, which will be, in my opinion, an imprisonment in the islands. 
There being so many leaders, it would be necessary to hang hundreds of them at least, before he could 
be justly condemned, as he never fought against the King, nor has he been a chief, nor published any 
of those infamous prints. I have since been obliged to abandon him to his fate, and you must treat him 
like all the others. There is Montemileto, the son of Cassano, who fought against the King; Stigliano, 
a military turncoat, is in the same case as Montemileto (except that he has not such a bad wife); they 
should all be punished alike, and I beg no particular favour may be shown to any. As to the others, the 
public might make very troublesome complaints, and certes, at this time, the motives influencing the 
judgments and the pardons granted will be commented on, and their justice arraigned.’ (Vide 
Pettigrew’s ‘Life of Nelson’) 



The letters, from which these extracts have been made, may be found 
(translated into English) in the first volume of Pettigrew’s 'Life of Nelson,’ 
together with numerous other letters from Maria Caroline, which should be 
studied carefully by readers who would have a complete and precise knowledge 
of the Queen’s temper and policy at this point of her career, and of Lady 
Hamilton’s part in the events, in respect to which she was again only the channel 
through which the Queen transmitted her sentiments to other persons. After 
perusing the letter of the 25th of June, which in substance and sentiment 
accorded with the epistles addressed to Nelson by the King and his prime 
minister, no reader is likely to persist in thinking that Nelson went beyond the 
King’s purpose and instructions in dealing so promptly with Caracciolo. That 
Maria Caroline was animated by vehement animosity against the revolutionary 
leaders, and by a strong opinion that the most should be made of the good 
opportunity for crushing the Neapolitan Jacobins, is obvious. It is impossible to 
think tenderly, difficult to think with fairness of the Queen, who, sitting in her 
cabinet at Palermo, wrote so bitterly and unrelentingly of the wretched men and 
women, who had been concerned in the rebellion. But Maria Caroline was no 
mere Queen-Consort. The ruling woman would have shown herself insufficient 
for her peculiar position, had she been swayed at such a moment by compassion 
for the malefactors to whose disadvantage she plied her pen. There are times 
when ruling persons, whether they be men or women, are required to send 
persons to death, slavery or exile, in the interest of society at large. In estimating 
the spirit of personal vindictiveness that is now and then discernible in what 
Lady Hamilton called the Queen’s 'orders,’ the judicial reader will remember the 
various circumstances, which almost justified the emotions of hatred and 
vengeance. 

In fairness to Maria Caroline it should also be recorded that, whilst writing 
thus bitterly of her enemies, she was not indifferent to the sufferings of the 
unoffending Neapolitans, on whom the hateful republic had been imposed. ‘I 
send you again,’ the Queen wrote to Lady Hamilton, on the 20th of July, 1799, 
‘600 ducats to bestow as your benevolent soul suggests upon the unfortunate 
who need it, certain that it will be dispensed appropriately, for I know your 
heart.’ Ten days later (30th July, 1799), Marie Antoinette’s sister sent a larger 
sum of money to her envoy in Naples Bay, together with these words, ‘I beg of 
you to have the kindness to distribute the 1,000 ducats which I send you as you 
think best; there is, besides that Luciana who calls herself Lortunata, another 
common woman called Piete de Pesce, at the statue of San Gennaro in Strada 
Nuova; pardon these commissions, but I know your excellent heart, and take 



advantage of it.’ Moreover, evidence is not wanting, that, if she could, through 
Lady Hamilton, admonish her husband to deal unrelentingly with particular 
rebels, Maria Caroline was also capable of commending offenders to his royal 
clemency. Writing to Lady Hamilton on the 28th of July, 1799, for the advantage 
of ‘the unfortunate Pignatelli,’ towards whom Ferdinand had good reason to feel 
bitterly, Her Majesty remarked: ‘The King, on his return from the re-taking of 
Naples, might, I think, grant pardon to him, and to Pepe and Migliano; the three 
unfortunate beings have erred, but are not Jacobins, and they say that seven 
months’ disgrace, apparently to please the Allies, ought to suffice.’ Regard being 
had to the disdainful acrimony with which Maria Caroline wrote of Migliano 
three weeks earlier, and to her cogent reasons for thinking of Migliano’s wife 
with aversion, this intervention in behalf of the ‘fool and vulgar courtier,’ whose 
wife was ‘a viper with an infernal tongue,’ indicates that Her Majesty’s bark was 
sometimes worse than her bite, and that she could sometimes relent speedily to 
those who had greatly incensed her. That Marie Antoinette’s sister was capable 
of mercy as well as of persistence in revengeful emotion, is certified by Miss 
Cornelia Knight, who had good opportunities for observing Her Majesty’s 
conduct at the very time, when she is supposed by most writers to have 
surrendered herself wholly and absolutely to passionate vindictiveness. ‘The 
Queen,’ says Miss Knight, ‘who has been accused of so much vindictive cruelty, 
was, to my certain knowledge, the cause of many pardons being granted. And 
there was one lady in particular whom she saved, who was her declared enemy, 
and at the head of a revolutionary association.’ 

To argue from the letters which passed between the Queen at Palermo and 
Lady Hamilton on board the Foudroyant, that Ferdinand (to use Alison’s words) 
placed ‘the administration of justice’ in the hands of the two ladies, would be to 
misrepresent the nature of the correspondence and the position of the British 
Minister’s wife. Respecting the measures to be taken for the punishment of the 
Neapolitan Jacobins, Maria Caroline, in her letter of the 25th of June, only 
announced what had already been agreed upon by herself, the King, and the 
Prime Minister, and was communicated directly to Nelson by Ferdinand and Sir 
John Acton. But though they did not make her ‘an administrator of justice,’ in 
the ordinary and fair sense of the term, the Queen’s letters no doubt gave Lady 
Hamilton a dangerous power over the royal prerogative of mercy, and in a large 
number of cases instructed her how she was to exercise the power. By the 
Queen’s favour and design, Lady Hamilton had for some time acquired much 
influence over the King, who had admired her from an early date of her 
residence in Naples, and this influence Lady Hamilton now used, in accordance 



with the Queen’s wishes, for the advantage or disadvantage of a considerable 
proportion of the petitioners for their sovereign’s clemency. At the same time, 
she was no less influential over Nelson, who was regarded by Neapolitans of 
either party and all classes as having (to use the words of Dr. Carillez) ‘the 
power from the King of Naples to dispose of everything.’ Under these 
circumstances, it is not surprising that, soon after Nelson’s arrival in the Bay of 
Naples, Lady Hamilton was inundated with solicitations for the exercise of her 
mediatory influence with the Admiral and the King. Both before and after 
Ferdinand’s coming on board the Foudroyant, she was the person on whose 
intercession hundreds of wretched people rested their hopes of pardon or lenient 
punishment. Letters came to her daily from captives, languishing in the castles or 
the prison-ships. At the same time, she was approached personally by 
supplicants who, being themselves under no suspicion of Jacobinical 
proclivities, had the courage and humanity to declare their concern for prisoners 
who had been sentenced to death or deportation, or were still awaiting trial. 
Ferdinand was still at Palermo, when, on the 3rd of July, 1799, the unfortunate 
Dr. Carillez (the King’s physician, better known to students of Nelsonian 
literature as Dominico Cirillo ) wrote the pathetic letter that will soon be 
submitted to readers. The King had been some days on board the Foudroyant, 
when, on the 17th of July, 1799, the officers of His Britannic Majesty’s ship 
Leviathan wrote to Lady Hamilton in behalf of ‘the unfortunate family of Peatti,’ 
entreating her to submit an accompanying petition for pardon to His Majesty’s 
favourable consideration. On the same day, Nelson wrote to Mrs. Cadogan at 
Palermo, ‘Our dear Lady’ [z.e. Lady Hamilton] ‘is also, I can assure you, 
perfectly well, but has her time so much taken up with excuses from rebels, 
Jacobins, and fools, that she is every day most heartily tired. Our conversation is, 
as often as we are liberated from these teazers, of you and your other friends in 
the house at Palermo; and I hope we shall very soon return to see you. Till then 
recollect that we are restoring happiness to the kingdom of Naples, and doing 
good to millions.’ 

The supplicatory epistle, written in English, from Dr. Carillez (Dominico 
Cirillo) to Lady Hamilton runs thus, 

‘On board the St. Sebastian. 

‘3rd of July, 1799. 

‘MADAM, 

‘I hope you won’t take it ill, if I take this liberty to trouble you with a few lines, in 
order to make you recollect that nobody in this world can protect and save a miserable and innocent 
being, but you. I have lost every thing, my house is but a heap of mins; I don’t know what is become 
of my desolate family, I am quite in the dark, not knowing whether my poor old mother exists or not, 
after the general destruction. Milady, you are a sensible and charitable lady, I know your sentiments of 



humanity, therefore you alone may do everything in my favour. You are the intimate friend of Lord 
Nelson, he justly esteems you, and he has the power from the King of Naples to dispose of 
everything. The conduct of my life, before and after the French Revolution, has been always honest, 
pure, and loyal. I was often called in to attend French people, while they were ill, but never had any 
intimacy with them, and never entertained any correspondence whatsoever with them. When General 
Championnet came to Naples, he sent for me and appointed me for one of the members of the 
Prevesory (?) Government he was going to establish. The day after I sent to him a letter, and formally 
resigned the employment, and saw no more of him. During three months, I did nothing else but 
support with my own money, and with that of some charitable friends, the great number of . . . 
existing in the town. I insisted (sic) all the Physicians, surgeons, and associations to go round to visit 
poor sick persons, who had no possibility of curing their disorders. After this period Abrial (?) came 
to settle the new Government, and he insisted upon my accepting of a place in the Legislative 
Commission. I refused the second and the third time; at last I was threatened and forced. What could I 
do, how could I and what could I oppose? In the short time, however, of this administration, I never 
took an oath against the King, never wrote, nor never said any single offensive word against any of 
the Royal Family, never appeared in any of the public ceremonies, never went to any public dinners, 
never put on the national dress; no public money came through my hands, and the only 100 ducats in 
paper, that were given to me, where (sic) distributed to the poor. The few laws, that passed in my 
time, where (sic) only those that could prove beneficial to the people. All other affairs where (sic) 
transacted by the executive commission, which conceled every thing from us. These, Milady, are real 
facts, and even if I was to die this very moment I would not conceale the truth to you. Your Ladiship 
knows at present the true history not of my crimes, but of the involuntary faults I was carried in by the 
force of the French army. Now, madam, in the name of God, dont abandon your miserable friend. 
Remember that by saving my life, the gratitude of an honest family will be eternal? Your generosity, 
that of your husband and of the great Nelson, are my only hopes. Procure me a full pardon from our 
merciful king, and the public will not loose an infinite number of medical observations collected in 
the space of forthy years. Remember I did all I could to save the Botanic Garden at Caserta, and tried 
to be as useful to the children of Mrs. Greffer as I could. I think it unnecessary, madam, to trouble you 
any longer, you must pardon this long letter and excuse me in the present deplorable condition. I beg 
you to present mj best respects to Sir William, and to Lord Nelson, while I am, Madam, 

‘Your most obedient humble servant, 

‘DR. CARILLEZ.’ 

Though it cannot have failed to stir Lady Hamilton profoundly, this appeal (to 
which Sir Harris Nicolas, vide 'Dispatches and Letters,’ vol. iii, p. 505, seems to 
refer in a note, touching ‘a petition from Cirillo to Lady Hamilton’) failed to 
save the writer’s life. In one of his private notes (vide Clarke and M’Arthur) 
Nelson says, ‘Dominico Cirillo, who had been the King’s physician, might have 
been saved, but that he chose to play the fool, and lie; denying that he had ever 
made any speeches against the Government and [saying] that he only took care 
of the poor in the hospitals.’ Attributing the doctor’s execution to the King’s 
severity, Clarke and M’Arthur assert that ‘the Queen of Naples, on her knees, 
begged of his Majesty the life of Cirillo, but in vain,’—a statement to be 
received with lively suspicion, as the Queen was at Palermo, when the doctor’s 
case came under judicial consideration at Naples. As Sir Harris Nicolas justly 
remarks, ‘If the statement about the Queen’s intercession be true, he [i.e., Cirillo] 
must have been executed after the King’s return to Palermo, because Her 



Majesty was not then at Naples.’ 

The position, in which Lady Hamilton appeared at this moment of her 
greatest power, was a strange place of dignity, and of influence for the life or 
death, freedom or slavery of hundreds of miserable individuals, to be occupied 
by a woman who had formerly been a London nursery-maid. 

On the 2nd of July, 1799, Maria Caroline wrote from Palermo of her 
husband’s arrangements to Lady Hamilton, This evening, whilst I write to you, 
the Portuguese brig is arrived, with letters of the 30th, and that of the dear 
Admiral to the King has determined him, and he will leave us to-morrow 
evening, which causes me many tears, and will cost me more, the King not 
thinking it advisable that I should go for the short time he calculates upon 
remaining there; however he goes to-morrow evening—General Acton, 
Castelcicala, and Ascoli will perhaps accompany him, and 1000 infantry and 600 
cavalry will march [ ] Acton and Bourcard. The King wishes to embark in his 

frigate accompanied by the English and the Portuguese brig. I shall remain 
solitary, offering petitions to heaven for a glorious and successful issue,’ (vide 
Pettigrew’s 'Life of Nelson,’ vol. i, p. 260). Five days later (7th July, 1799), 
having learnt that the barque, which left Naples for Palermo on the 5th, passed 
the King’s frigate when he was about forty miles from Capri, Maria Caroline 
thought it probable that her husband had already reached Naples. From Lady 
Hamilton’s letters it appears that Nelson’s arrival in the Bay of Naples preceded 
the King’s arrival by no more than fourteen days. Ferdinand seems therefore to 
have gone on board the Foudroyant on the 8th of July, two days before the time 
to which the incident is assigned by Pettigrew and other writers. 

Under the royal standard, that floated over the ship, Ferdinand during the next 
four weeks held levies on the quarter-deck and councils of state in the chief- 
cabin of the Foudroyant. It was from the deck of the British Admiral’s flag-ship, 
that Ferdinand a few days after his appearance in the bay saw the republican flag 
lowered from the Fort of St. Elmo, and witnessed the exaltation of the emblem 
of his own royal sway over the stronghold, that commanded the capital:—a 
spectacle that caused the King to embrace successively each of the three persons 
(Lord Nelson, Sir William Hamilton, and Lady Hamilton) to whom he was 
chiefly indebted for his speedy restoration to his continental dominions. The 
reduction of St. Elmo was soon followed by the capitulations of Capua and 
Gaeta. 

How life went on board the Foudroyant, whilst she was the seat of 
Ferdinand’s government and his place of abode, appears from the following 
letter,— 



Lady Hamilton to the Honourable Charles Greville. 

‘On Board the Foudroyant, Bay of Naples, 
July 19th, 1799. 

‘DEAR SIR, 

‘We have an opportunity of sending to England, and I cannot let pass this good 
opportunity, without thanking you for your kind remembrance in Sir William’s letter. Everything goes 
on well here. We have got Naples, all the Forts; and to-night our troops go to Capua. His Majesty is 
with us on board, were he holds his Councils and Levees every day. General Acton and Castelcicala 
with one gentleman of the bed-chamber attend His Majesty. Sir William and Lord Nelson with Acton 
are the King’s Counsellers, and you may be ashured that the future government will be most just and 
solid. The King has bought his experience most dearly, but at last he knows his friends from his 
enemies, and allso knows the defects of his former government, and is determined to remedy them. 
For he has great good sense, and his misfortunes have made him steady and look into himself. 

‘The Queen is not come. She sent me as her Deputy; for I am very popular, speak the Neapolitan 
language, and [am] considered, with Sir William, the friend of the people. The Queen is waiting at 
Palermo, and she is determined, as there has been a great outcry against her, not to risk coming with 
the King; for if it had not succeeded [on] his arrival, and he not been well receved, she wou’d not bear 
the blame, nor be in the way. We arrived before the King 14 days, and I had privatly seen all the Loyal 
party, and having the head of the Lazerony an old friend, he came in the night of our arrival, and told 
me he had 90 thousand Lazeronis ready, at the holding up of his finger, with .... with arms. Lord 
Nelson, to whom I enterpreted, got a large supply of arms for the rest, and they were deposited with 
this man. In the mean time, the .... were waiting in orders. The bombs we sent into St. Elmo were 
returned, and the citty in confusion. I sent for Hispali, the Head of the Lazeroni, and told him, in great 
confidence, that the King wou’d be soon at Naples, and that all we required of him was to keep the 
citty quiet for ten days, from that moment. We give him onely one hundred of our marine troops. 
These brave men kept all the town in order. And he brought the heads of all his 90 thousand round the 
ship on the King’s arrival; and he is to have promotion. I have through him made “the Queen’s party,” 
and the people at large have pray’d her to come back, and she is now very popular. I send her every 

night a messenger to Palermo, with all the news and letters. And she gives me the orders- the same 
[way], I have given audiences to those of her party, and setled matters between the nobility and Her 
Majesty. She is not to see on her arrival any of her former evil counsellers, nor the women of fashion, 
alltho Ladys of the Bedchamber,—formerly her friends and companions, who did her dishonour by 
their desolute life. 

‘All, all is changed. She has been very unfortunate; bnt she is a good woman, and has sense 
enough to proffit of her past unhappiness, and will make for the future amende honorable for the past. 
In short, if I can judge, it may turn out fortunate that the Neapolitans have had a dose of 
Republicanism. 

‘But what a glory to our Good King, to our Country, to ourselves, that we —our brave fleet, our 
great Nelson—have had the happiness of restoring [the] King to his throne, to the Neapolitans their 
much-loved King, and been the instmment of giving a future solid and just government to the 
Neapolitans! 

‘The measures the King is taking are all to be approved of. The guilty are punish’d, and the 
faithfull are rewarded. I have not been on shore but once. The King gave us leave to go as far as St. 
Elmo’s, to see the effect of the bombs. I saw at a distance our despoiled house, and town, and villa, 
that have been plundered. Sir William’s new appartment,—a bomb burst in it! But it made me so low- 
spirited, I don’t desire to go again. 

‘We shall, as soon as the government is fixed, return to Palermo, and bring back the Royal family; 
for I foresee not any permanent government, till that event takes place. Nor would it be politick, after 
all the hospitality the King and Queen received at Palermo, to carry them off in a hurry. So, you see, 
there is great management required. 

‘I am quite worn out. For I am enterpreter to Lord Nelson, the King, and the Queen; and 


altogether feil quite shatter’d; but, as things go well, that keeps me up. We dine now every-day with 
the King at 12 o’clock. Dinner is over by one. His Majesty goes to sleep, and we sit down to write in 
this heat; and on board you may guess what we suffer. 

2 

‘My mother is at Palermo. But I have an English lady- with me, who is of use to me in writing, 
and helping to keep papers and things in order. We have given the King all the upper cabbin; all but 
one room that we write in and receive the ladies who come to the King. Sir William and I have an 
appartment ... in the ward room (?); and as to Lord Nelson, he is here and there and everywhere. I 
never saw such zeal and activity in any one as in this wonderful man. My dearest Sir William, thank 
God! is well, and of the greatest use now to the King. We hope Capua will fall in a few days, and then 
we shall be able to return to Palermo. On Sunday last, we had prayers on board. The King asisted, and 
was much pleased with the order, decency, and good behaviour of the men, the officers, &c. Pray 
write to me. God bless you, my dear sir, and believe me, 

‘Ever yours affectionately, 

‘EMMA HAMILTON. 

‘P.S.—It would be a charity to send me some things; for in saving all for my royal and dear friend, 

I lost my little all. Never mind.’ 

Whilst he was intent on reducing Naples, and driving the French, to their last 
man, out of the Neapolitan territory, Nelson found himself, neither for the first 
nor the last time, in a position peculiarly trying to the judgment and moral 
courage of a commander of a great military force. To accomplish the purpose for 
which he had approached Naples, it was needful for him, in the middle of July, 
1799, to act on the resolution he was forming a few hours earlier, viz., to persist 
in his measures for the reduction of Naples, even though the persistence should 
require him to jeopardize the British interest at Minorca, in direct disregard of an 
order from his commanding officer. ‘Should such an order,’ he wrote to Earl 
Spencer, on July 13th, 1799, ‘come at this moment, it would be cause for 
consideration whether Minorca is to be risked, or the two kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily; I think my decision would be to risk the former.’ The day on which 
he penned these remarkable words to the Admiralty was the same day on which, 
at a later moment, he had to decide finally whether he should secure Naples or 
Minorca. The ink with which the words were written had not long been dry, 
when he received Lord Keith’s order (dated, 27th of June, 1799) to hasten, with 
the whole or greater part of his force, to Minorca, which, in Lord Keith’s 
opinion, was menaced by the recent junction of the French and Spanish fleets. 
Instead of repairing to Minorca, ‘with the whole or great part of his force,’ 
Nelson remained at Naples with his armament. Six days later (19th of July,—the 
day on which Lady Hamilton dated her long letter from the Foudroyant to her 
nephew, Mr. Charles Greville), Nelson received another order (dated, 9th of July, 
1799) from Lord Keith, to make the safety of Minorca his first concern. To this 
second order Nelson was only a few degrees less disobedient than he was to the 
earlier mandate. Writing frankly to Lord Keith, that he thought it better to save 
the kingdom of Naples at the risk of Minorca, than to save Minorca at the risk of 


the kingdom of Naples, Nelson remained with his squadron in Naples Bay; but, 
on the 22nd of July, he despatched Rear-Admiral Duckworth to protect Minorca 
with a small force. 

In thus disregarding orders, when he saw Minorca was distinctly menaced, 
though he had grounds for thinking it would not be attacked by the allied fleets, 
Nelson was painfully alive to the possible consequences of his disobedience, 
should the event discredit his judgment. In thinking he might under certain 
contingencies be ‘broken’ for his heroic insubordination, he no doubt 
exaggerated the risk he incurred; for generous allowances would have been 
made by the Admiralty and by all England for an error committed by so great a 
man, in his desire to do what was best for his king and country. But when it is 
remembered that he was actually censured by the Admiralty for the 
disobedience, it cannot be doubted that, had the allied fleet possessed themselves 
of Minorca, he would have encountered a storm of adverse criticism, that would 
have lowered him in the esteem of the navy, and shaken public confidence in his 
discretion. Fortunately the event, by justifying his judgment, spared him so great 
a reverse, and even disposed England to applaud his technical misdemeanour. 
Whilst the allied fleets left Minorca alone, the French were expelled from 
Southern Italy. 

The first anniversary of the Battle of the Nile was celebrated in the Bay of 
Naples on the 1st of August, 1799, by the British squadron and the attendant 
Sicilian ships, with feasting, music, and picturesque revelry. At the grand dinner 
on board the Foudroyant, King Ferdinand proposed the chief toast of the festal 
hour; and when His Majesty closed his speech by drinking the Admiral’s health, 
a salvo of twenty-one guns was fired from all the Sicilian ships of war and from 
the castles on shore. In the evening there was an illumination of the combined 
fleets, one of the chief features of the gala being the Roman galley whose oars 
were fitted with lamps, and whose centre displayed a nostral column, where 
Nelson’s name outshone the surrounding lights, whilst the stern of the vast 
luminous toy exhibited his portrait, supported by two angels. More than two 
thousand variegated lamps were hung about this vessel, on which an orchestra of 
musicians and singers proclaimed in artful strains how the invincible and ever- 
conquering Nelson had delivered Naples from the gloom of death and her 
children from a doleful fate. 

Of the many persons who were absent from this gala before Naples against 
their will, none felt the absence more acutely than Maria Caroline, who wrote (in 
French) to her dear friend on board the Foudroyant, ‘My very dear Fady, You 
would scarcely believe how very desirous I felt to be with you on the 1st of 



August, at table with our hero, and all his fellow-heroes, companions and 
officers. I should have given so heartily the hip, hip, hip, that, in spite of the 
cannon’s roar, my voice would have been heard, so deeply is my heart 
penetrated.’ The Queen, whose spirits had been rising steadily from the opening 
days of last April, was regaining her appetite for pleasure. And surely, as she was 
a ruling woman, she had just now more reasons for gladness than sorrow. Naples 
had been cleared of the accursed French, and the crown of Naples was again 
upon her husband’s brow. The Trench party’ was crushed. The rope had settled 
accounts with the most pernicious of the Parthenopeian leaders. The less guilty 
of them had in mercy’s name been sent to chains and slavery in the islands. Her 
enemies were biting the dust, from which few of them would ever rise. Should 
fate remove her docile husband, his crown would pass to her docile son. Under 
these circumstances it is not wonderful that Maria Caroline was capable of 
rejoicing. On the 19th of July, 1799, she had written to Lady Hamilton, They 
are making great preparations for the fete of St. Rosalie and the return of the 
King.’ And now, in the opening days of August, when she had already heard of 
the fall of Capua, and the next boat might bring her tidings that the hitch in the 
proceedings for the capitulation of Gaeta was over, Maria Caroline was busying 
herself in the preparations for fetes and court-galas, and was counting the days 
and hours to the time, when at the latest she would go in state to the sea-shore, to 
embrace her husband on his triumphal return to Palermo, and put her royal arms 
about the neck of her dear Lady Hamilton. 

At the same time the King and his ‘Grande Maitresse,’ as he styled Lady 
Hamilton, were thinking how pleasant it would be to get away from the capital, 
where so much ghastly work had been, and was still being done, for the sake of 
order and good government, and to forget all about criminal informations, and 
trials, and executions, and stern sentences, and teazing supplicants, in the elegant 
gaieties and delicious repasts of the fetes, and balls, and concerts, with which the 
friends of order and good government would soon be showing their gratitude to 
Heaven and the British Navy at Palermo. 

Lady Hamilton to the Hon. Charles Greville. 

‘Foudroyant, Bay of Naples, Aug. 5th, 1799. 

‘As Sir William wrote to you to-day, my dear sir, I will only say that the kingdom of Naples is 
clear. Gasta and Capua have capitulated, and we sail to-night for Palermo, having been here seven 
weeks [ ], and everything gone on to our wishes. We return with a kingdom to present to my 

much-loved Queen. I have allso been so happy to succeed in all my company, (sic) and every-thing I 
was charged with. The King is in great spirits. I have received all the ladies for him, and he calls me 
his Grande Maitresse. I was near taking him at his word. But, as I have had seven long years service 
at Court, I am waiting to get quiet. I am not ambitious of more honours. We have had the King on 
board a month, and I have never been able to go once on shore. Do you not call that slavery? I believe 



we shall come home in the spring. It is necessary, for our pockets and bodys want bracing. Captain 
Oswald will give [you] this. He has been indefatigable under Troubridge, and goes home to be made 
Post. God bless you, and believe me, my dear Greville (‘tis not a crime to call you so!) 

‘Your sincere and affectionate, 

‘EMMA HAMILTON. 

‘My mother is at Palermo, longing to see her Emma. You can’t think how she is loved and 
respected by all. She has adopted a mode of living that is charming. She [h]as a good appartment in 
our house, all ways lives with us, dines, &c, &c. Only, when she does not like it (for example, at great 
dinners) she herself refuses, and [h]as all ways a friend to dine with her; and La Signora Madame 
dell’Ambasciatora is known all over Palermo, the same as she was at Naples. The Queen has been 
very kind to her in my absence, and went to see her, and told her she ought to be proud of her glorious 
daughter that has done so much in these last suffering months. There is great preparations for our 
return. The Queen comes out with all Palermo to meet us. A landing-place is made,—balls, suppers, 
illuminations, all ready. The Queen has prepared my cloaths—in short, if I have fag’d, I am more than 
repaid. I tell you this, that you may see I am not unworthy of having been once in some degree your 
eleve. God bless you!’ 

In the postscript of her letter of the 19th of July, 1799, Lady Hamilton wrote 
to her nephew, Charles Greville, ‘It would be a charity to send me some things; 
for in saving all for my royal and dear friend, I lost my little all,’— viz., the same 
little all which she subsequently valued at £9,000! In the postscript of her last- 
given letter (of the 5th of August, 1799) to the same correspondent, Lady 
Hamilton says, ‘The Queen has prepared my cloaths,—in short, if I have fag’d, I 
am more than repaid—’ an announcement to Mr. Greville that there was no 
longer any need for him to send her a present of wearing apparel. 


- It is obvious that Maria Caroline’s special envoy and correspondent at the Bay of Naples regarded herself 
in the summer of 1799 as nothing more than an agent for executing the Queen’s orders, and sending Her 
Majesty budgets of intelligence. 

- Probably Miss Cornelia Knight. 
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GIFTS AND HONOURS. 
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1799—1800 a.d. 

Leaving Naples Bay in the evening of the 5th of August, 1799, Nelson landed, 
on the 8th at Palermo, where the King was received with acclamations, and Lady 
Hamilton was welcomed by Maria Caroline with passionate expressions of 
delight, affection, and gratitude. 

Controlled by these sentiments, the Queen lavished gifts on the 'dear Lady’ to 
whom she felt herself scarcely less indebted than to Nelson for the recovery of 
Naples. After embracing the British minister’s wife at the place of public 
welcome, she put upon her neck a rich gold chain, to which was attached the 
donor’s miniature portrait, set with diamonds, so that some of the gems formed 
the words, 'Eterna Gratitudine.’ A day or so later, Maria Caroline sent to her 
friend’s house two coach loads of magnificent dresses, that were valued at 
upwards of £3,000, together with a richly jewelled picture of King Ferdinand, 
worth a thousand guineas. At the same time, another jewelled picture of the King 
was sent as an offering to the British Ambassador. The value of the presents sent 
at this time by the Queen to the Hamiltons, was computed at six thousand 
pounds. Lady Hamilton was therefore lavishly compensated for the loss of that 
part of her wardrobe, which she left behind her at Naples in the previous 
December,—the loss on which she partly rested her claim for a national pension, 
when she had so completely 'talked herself out of a just view of the proportions 
of things’ as to think it a loss of £9,000. 

At the same time, Nelson received a reward worthy of the services for which 
it was rendered and of the sovereign who requited them. Receiving from 



Ferdinand the Sicilian dukedom of Bronte, Nelson received also the feud of 
Bronte in the Farther Sicily, that yielded in fortunate times a yearly revenue of 
£3,000 sterling. For some days Nelson declined this noble but not inordinate 
honorarium, from a fear that his acceptance of so great a gift would expose him 
to a suspicion of having served the King of the Two Sicilies from an ignoble 
motive. It was not till the Hamiltons and King Ferdinand had entreated him to 
have due regard for the honour of the Bourbon Prince, whom he had reinstated 
in the nobler part of his kingdom, that the British Admiral consented to accept 
the enrichment he would rather have avoided. It was characteristic of Nelson 
that, after yielding to the arguments which decided him, on the 13th of August, 
1799, to take the feud, his first act was to assign from its revenue a first charge 
of £500 a-year for life to his father. 

Three weeks later (3rd of September, 1799), the Recovery of Naples was 
celebrated at Colli (Palermo) by the splendid fete champetre, the preparations for 
which had been in progress for several weeks. The most curious, though scarcely 
the most effective, of the several theatrical scenes of this court-gala was enacted 
at the Temple of Fame, which had been built and filled with life-size figures, 
beautifully modelled in wax, for a chief diversion of the triumphal festivity. One 
of the statues represented Lady Hamilton in the character of Victory, holding in 
her outstretched hand a laurel-wreath, for the appropriate decoration of the effigy 
of the British Admiral, who was represented in the waxen tableau, as being 
introduced by Sir William Hamilton to the benignant Goddess. This trophy in 
wax had been prepared for the scene, with which Nelson and his two friends 
were welcomed to the fete on their appearance at the steps of the Temple, where 
they were received by their Sicilian Majesties and their children, as the three 
chief guests of the gala, in the presence of a multitude of courtiers. After 
embracing each of the guests of highest consideration, Ferdinand took from 
Victory’s hand the wreath of laurel (sparkling with diamonds), and laid it on the 
brow of the hero of Aboukir,—coronets of the same kind being subsequently 
placed by His Majesty on Sir William and Lady Hamilton. All that followed this 
droll bit of theatrical extravaganza—the dances, successive concerts, dramatic 
interludes, warblings of courtly odes, picturesque distractions, torch-light 
processions, fire-works on land, and explosions of fire-ships on water—may be 
left to the imagination. Enough for the present historian of the folly of Colli to 
record, that from first to last the fete of the Recovery of Naples was a gala to the 
glorification of Nelson of the Nile. Whilst the Queen and her bevy of Princesses 
wore ornaments, that to every beholder declared them idolaters of the whole 
world’s Supreme Admiral, the inferior ladies of the triumphant court in their 



dress and talk followed the fashion of the hour. 

In being thus honoured by the Sicilian Court, Nelson was rewarded for 
services that were altogether honourable. In respect to Caracciolo, he only did 
his duty as Commander-in-chief of the Sicilian Navy. In handing over to 
Ferdinand the rebels of the two castles, he acted in accordance with the spirit of 
the instructions, which placed the King of the Sicilies under his protection. So 
far as he can be held accountable for the punishment of the Neapolitan rebels, he 
merely gave Ferdinand the counsel and countenance that Wellington, or any 
other British commander, would under corresponding circumstances have given 
the Sicilian monarch. 

Lady Hamilton is to be no less fully acquitted of misconduct, in respect to her 
part in the proceedings for the recovery of Naples and the annihilation of the 
Neapolitan Trench party.’ That she ‘shared’ (to use Alison’s words) ‘in all the 
feelings of the court’ may be admitted. No doubt, she regarded the French nation 
with aversion, as a supremely wicked people, for having murdered an inoffinsive 
King and virtuous Queen, and for educating other peoples to rise in rebellion 
against their appointed rulers. No doubt, she detested the Neapolitan Jacobins as 
a confederation of atrocious individuals, who under circumstances favourable to 
their designs would surpass the Jacobins of France in excesses of cruelty and 
malice. But if in these respects she resembled the loyal minority of the Sicilian 
courtiers, she in the same respects resembled nine-tenths of the educated 
Englishwomen of her period. It would have been strange, if the Court Beauty, 
whose superficial education only qualified her to excel in a few graceful and 
frivolous accomplishments, had taken a philosophical view of the revolutionary 
movement and a charitable view of its leaders. By every person, who had a share 
in the formation of her character, republicans and their sentiments were regarded 
with abhorrence. A narrow-minded though polite aristocrat, Mr. Greville had 
trained her to think reverentially of aristocracies. On settling in Naples she 
passed several years under the intellectual dominion of Sir William Hamilton, 
whose political sentiments were those of a courtier, an old-fashioned tory, and a 
patrician diplomatist. On becoming Maria Caroline’s protegee, she came under 
the influence of a Queen who necessarily regarded Jacobins as the worst and 
most pernicious miscreants of the whole universe. On becoming intimate with 
Nelson, she fell under the dominion of a man, who surpassed even Maria 
Caroline in detestation of the French and all persons infected with their 
damnable principles. It is surely neither strange, nor a matter to be objected 
reproachfully against her, that the pupil of such teachers, a singularly 
sympathetic and highly emotional woman, thought and felt as they did. It will be 



time to reflect severely on the unenlightened narrowness of her political views, 
when some indiscreet eulogist,of the faulty though charming woman shall extol 
her for having been in 1799 superior to the prejudices and antipathies of her 
associates. 

The strength and fervour of her anti-republican sentiments could not, 
however, be fairly pleaded in extenuation of the excesses of vindictive cruelty 
towards the Neapolitan Jacobins, with which she has been charged by libellers 
and careless historians. But in respect to these accusations she seems entitled to 
an unqualified acquittal. It has already been seen, how the worst of these 
accusations—the charge of inhuman delight at Caracciolo’s execution—is 
affected by critical examination. Nothing in the way of personal story can be 
more sure, than she did not exult at the Prince’s fate, was not present at his 
execution, did not beg 'Bronte’ (!) to take her in the barge for another look at the 
hanging body. That such monstrous statements were made to her infamy, in the 
total absence of justificatory facts and a corresponding presence of exculpatory 
circumstances, should dispose readers to think her guiltless of the several other 
offences, charged against her by the originators of the Caracciolo libels. The one 
grain of truth to bushels of falsehood in the stories of her visits to Neapolitan 
dungeons with gifts of poisoned fruit, is that after the fall of the fortress in July, 
1799, she paid a single visit to St. Elmo, in order to get a view of Naples from 
the summit of the stronghold. During her residence of more than seven weeks on 
board the Foudroyant in Naples Bay, her intercourse with those of the 
Neapolitans with whom she had business was held on board the flag-ship. 

Persons, as readers know, often came to her there with supplications 
addressed to her humanity; and that she did not repel these suppliants with cruel 
words or an unfeeling manner, appears from the numbers of the petitioners who 
‘teazed’ her (Nelson’s expression) with their importunities to the very day, on 
whose evening she sailed for Palermo. Some of the people to visit her on board 
the ship-of-war were poor people to whom she gave money, and the persons 
whom she used as agents for the distribution of money, which Maria Caroline 
put in her hands for charitable purposes. Containing no single passage, to justify 
an inference that the receiver of the epistles was animated by ferocious 
vindictiveness to the Parthenopeian republicans, Maria Caroline’s letters to the 
British Minister’s wife are redundant with testimony, that the latter was acutely 
touched by the miseries of Jacobins and the necessity for punishing them. A 
passage of one of these letters has already been put in ence, to show how fully 
aware Maria Caroline was that her correspondent pitied a man so little deserving 
of pity as the treacherous Caracciolo. ‘I have seen,’ wrote the Ruling Woman to 



her confidential friend, ‘the sad and merited end of the unfortunate and mad¬ 
brained Caracciolo. I am sensible how much jour excellent heart must have 
suffered, which increases my sense of gratitude to you.’ Whilst the written 
petitions, that came to the Queen’s ‘deputy’ on board the Foudroyant, exhibit an 
equally pathetic and significant confidence in the womanly softness of her 
nature, the ence is abundant that Lady Hamilton repeatedly obtained pardons for 
rebels, and throughout those tragic weeks was an influence making for mercy 
towards offenders. 

Had I come on contrary evidence I should publish it for the sake of the truth, 
that is above all things requisite in personal history. In the total absence of such 
qualifying testimony, I declare confidently that, throughout her stay in Naples 
Bay, Lady Hamilton was as miserable about and pitiful for the wretched rebels 
as so sensitive and compassionate a woman could not have failed to be, under all 
the circumstances of the doleful case. 

Lord Keith having left the Mediterranean to follow the combined fleets, that 
had withdrawn to Brest, Nelson was appointed to the chief command of the 
Mediterranean station during Lord Keith’s absence; the letter, which thus placed 
the whole Mediterranean fleet under his control, being dated on the same day as 
the epistle, in which he was censured by the Admiralty for disobeying his 
commanding-officer’s orders. 

To discover how Nelson was slandered by the writers, who represent that, 
after the recovery of Naples, he spent in luxurious repose at Palermo the tune 
and energies he should have devoted to official service and the interests of his 
country, readers should ascertain from the dates of his letters and dispatches the 
fewness of the days he passed in the society of the Hamiltons from the middle of 
September, 1799, to the middle of April in the following year. Whilst taking 
measures for the reduction of Malta, the safety of Minorca, the blockade of 
Cadiz, and the discomfiture of the French in northern Italy, in accordance with 
his special instructions from the Admiralty, he discharged with characteristic 
zeal and thoroughness all the multifarious duties of the chief command of the 
Mediterranean fleet till the 6th of January, 1800, when he again placed himself 
under Lord Keith’s orders. Always an early riser, he was almost incessantly at 
work upon his burdensome and multifarious correspondence from breakfast to 
supper. At the close of November, 1799, he could boast that ‘he never relaxed 
from business till 8 o’clock at night,’ except on the rare occasions when he 
attended the Sicilian Court, and that he had ‘never but three times put his feet on 
the ground since December, 1798.’ On ceasing to act as Lord Keith’s locum 
tenens, he returned to his subordinate command with undiminished zeal for the 



interests of the service. His visits to Palermo in the earlier months of 1800 were 
few and brief; and it has yet to be shown that he ever passed two or three days 
with his friends on shore, when he should have been at sea. If he sailed for 
Palermo on the 16th of January, 1800, for one of these 'short vacations’ in the 
society of Sir William and Lady Hamilton, he joined Lord Keith in the Leghorn 
Roads on the 20th, and was sailing with him on the 25th of the same month. His 
run to Palermo in the following month—a trip made in the company of his 
Commander-in-Chief—was for a longer stay, but the brief period of recreation 
may be called a flying visit. Coming with Lord Keith to Palermo on the 3rd of 
February, Nelson, on that occasion, loitered with his friends ashore for eight 
days. Had he just then been more eager for pleasure than thoughtful for duty, he 
would have prolonged the visit, so as to keep the ever-glorious Valentine’s Day 
in the society of the witty old man and rarely-beautiful woman, with whom he 
had been so closely and peculiarly associated during the last seventeen months. 
But he went off for sea on the 11th of February, 1800, in good trim and humour 
for the gallant affair, with which he may be said to have closed the fighting part 
of his first grand term of Mediterranean service. On the 13th of February, 1800, 
he was off Messina and writing to Lady Hamilton: ‘To say how I miss your 
house and company would be saying little; but in truth you and Sir William have 
so spoiled me, that I am not happy anywhere else but with you, nor have I an 
idea that I ever can be.’ Five days later (Tuesday, 18th February) he was chasing 
the French ship of the line, Le Genereux —the ship of 74 guns that had escaped 
from the Battle of the Nile—together with the Guillaume Tell and two frigates. 
The smart chase and brilliant capture of Le Genereux have been celebrated by 
several writers, but the story is best told in Nelson’s Journal: 

‘Tuesday 18th .... From 8 to noon in full chase of a French ship of the line, and three frigates fast 
up. Pray God we may get alongside of them; the event I leave to Providence. I think if I can take one 
74 by myself, I would retire, and give the staff to more able hands. 1 o’clock, can see the line of battle 
ship’s upper ports; but we are not coming up with her so fast as I could wish. At 10 minutes past 4, 
P.M. the Success frigate fired a broadside in raking the French ship, and the Foudroyant fired two 
guns at her, on which she fired two broadsides and struck her colours—proved to be Le Genereux of 
74 guns, Rear-Admiral Perree, with 600 troops on board for Malta. Thank God.’ 

In this affair the giant fell to the dwarf; for, though Le Genereux struck to the 
British Admiral’s flagship, she did not surrender till the plucky little frigate 
Success had shot away the French Admiral’s legs, and made his vessel an easy 
conquest to the Northumberland and Foudroyant. It was not Nelson’s fault that 
he missed his chance of taking the ‘74 by himself.’ He had crowded every inch 
of canvas in the chase, and done his utmost to make the glory of the affair all his 
own. For what he failed to do, he was consoled by the mark of honour which a 



shot from Le Genereux had put on the Foudroyant ’s mizen-stay-sail. In every 
other respect Nelson had cause to be satisfied with the day’s work. By escaping 
from the rout and havoc of Aboukir Bay, Le Genereux had earned Nelson’s 
cordial and reasonable resentment. She was taken in the act of conveying troops 
and provisions to Malta. The large store-ship that was captured together with Le 
Genereux, 'had on board two thousand troops, with provisions and ammunition 
for the relief of La Valetta.’ Had Nelson been an ordinary admiral, he would 
have prided himself vastly on the record of this 18th of February. Even to the 
hero of the Nile it was an affair to be spoken of with self-complacence. In that 
vein he wrote of it, on the 26th of February, 1800, to the Imperial and Majestic 
Paul, Emperor of all the Russias, who, as Grand Master of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem at Malta, had recently made himself honourable to the British 
Admiral by decorating Lady Hamilton with the Little Cross of devotion of the 
said Order. For the more perfect elucidation of Lady Hamilton’s curious story, 
one would fain know more of the particulars of the services for which she was, 
through Nelson’s influence, rewarded with the decoration which caused Captain 
Ball to style her a ‘Chanoiness of St John of Jerusalem.’ That she was so 
decorated because Nelson thought she ought to be so decorated, and asked the 
Emperor so to decorate her, is well-known. It appears also from a letter, which 
he addressed to the Emperor on the 31st of October, 1799, that Nelson deemed 
her entitled to the distinction on account of her exertions in procuring a supply of 
food for the starving Maltese, at a time when the supply was needful for keeping 
them well affected to the forces that were blockading the French in Valetta. At 
the close of his long letter to the Emperor, who had been recently constituted 
Grand Master of the Knights of Malta, Nelson said, 

‘The laborious task of keeping the Maltese quiet in Malta, through difficulties which your Majesty 
will perfectly understand, has been principally brought about by the goodness of her Majesty, the 
Queen of Naples, who at one moment of distress sent £7,000, belonging absolutely to herself and 
children, by the exertion of Lady Hamilton, the wife of Sir William Hamilton, my gracious 
Sovereign’s Minister to the Court of the Two Sicilies, whom your Majesty knows personally, and by 
the bravery and conciliating manners of Captain Ball. If your Majesty honours these two persons with 
the decoration of the Order, I can answer, none ever more deserved the Cross, and it will be grateful 
to the feelings of your Majesty’s most faithful and devoted servant, 

‘BRONTE NELSON.’ 

Thus asked for, the decorations were of course immediately granted to Lady 
Hamilton and Captain Ball by the Emperor, who was of course well pleased to 
oblige the British Admiral so easily, and at the same time do what might confirm 
the Order’s not unquestionable title to the island of Malta. The point to be 
observed is that, whilst commending Maria Caroline for giving £7,000 for the 
relief of the Maltese, Nelson only commended Lady Hamilton for ‘exertion’ in 



behalf of the islanders. The application to the Emperor was no doubt made by 
Nelson with Lady Hamilton’s knowledge and approval. If, therefore, Lady 
Hamilton gave a large sum of money for the relief of the Maltese, Nelson could 
not well have been ignorant of the fact, and knowing it would scarcely have 
failed to mention it in the petition for her proper reward. 

It is needful to look into this matter, because a few years later, when she had 
talked herself into believing strange and unreal things of her doings in Italy, 
Lady Hamilton put forward her great munificence to the starving Maltese as one 
of the reasons why she ought to have a national pension. 

The account given by Pettigrew of Lady Hamilton’s beneficence to the 
starving Maltese is to this effect. In 1799, when Nelson was away from Palermo 
with his naval force, seeking for the Lrench fleet, there arrived in Sicily six 
Maltese emissaries, whom Captain (afterwards Sir Alexander) Ball had sent to 
the capital of the island to confer with Nelson on the state of affairs in Malta. 
Having Nelson’s authority to open his letters and dispatches, and in other ways 
to act for him during his absence, Lady Hamilton received these Maltese 
emissaries, opened their letters of credence, and learnt from the deputies that the 
hunger-goaded Maltese were for food’s sake ready to join in any sortie the 
Lrench might make. On learning how greatly the Maltese were in need of food, 
Lady Hamilton went down to the port, bought the cargoes of several vessels 
laden with corn, and hired vessels to carry the grain to Malta. ‘To accomplish 
this, however,’ says Pettigrew, ‘Lady Hamilton was under the necessity of 
borrowing a considerable sum, which she repaid with her own private money, 
and thus expended, as she says, nothing short of £5.000, not a shilling of which, 
nor the interest, did she ever get returned.’ According to Pettigrew, this service 
enabled Captain Ball to hold his ground in Malta. 

What is the truth of this story? That at the time alluded to Lady Hamilton was 
directly and personally instrumental in sending an urgently needed supply of 
grain to Malta appears from Captain Ball’s letters to her and Nelson. That she 
rendered this service is indisputable, though the importance of the service 
appears to have been curiously overrated, as the relief she afforded the Maltese 
by her distinctly commendable action was so slight and transient, that Captain 
Ball was soon compelled to help himself with a strong hand to the grain lying in 
the port of Messina, which bold step he would of course have taken at an earlier 
date, had Lady Hamilton failed to supply his want for the moment. But how 
about the £5,000 which Lady Hamilton borrowed and eventually repaid out of 
her own purse, to those who lent it on her security? Of whom did she borrow so 
large a sum? Nelson did not lend it to her, for he was away from Palermo. Sir 



William Hamilton could not have lent it to her, for he was just then in urgent 
straits for ready money. Living at Palermo beyond his income, he had for some 
time been enabled to maintain his establishment there by Nelson’s far from 
heavy purse. Maria Caroline, who at Lady Hamilton’s entreaty provided £7,000 
for the needs of the Maltese, certainly did not lend the £5,000 to her. Money¬ 
lenders do not lend large sums to women of fashion on no security. Lady 
Hamilton’s privy purse consisted of her modest allowance of £200 a year. So late 
as last July, she had been spelling for a gift of new raiment from her nephew, Mr. 
Charles Greville. She could no doubt have pawned her diamonds and two coach¬ 
loads of magnificent dresses for a considerable sum. But instead of leaving them 
in pawn at Sicily, she brought them to London. How, then, did she get possession 
of the £5,000, which she in later time declared herself to have spent at this crisis 
on corn for the Maltese. Had she spent so large a sum in the alleged way, Nelson 
would certainly have mentioned the fact in his letter to the Emperor Paul. I have 
no doubt that the story of the £5,000, which Pettigrew with such simple credulity 
accepted for truth on her 'she says’ was either one of those egregious 
exaggerations or one of those mere fictions, of which Lady Hamilton was so 
often guilty in her later time, when talking about her services to ungrateful 
England. 

She may possibly have spent five hundred ounces of silver on the Maltese, 
but she never spent £5,000 upon them. Nelson preserved a copy of his second 
letter to the Emperor Paul,—the letter, dated February 26th, 1800, in which he 
thanked the Emperor for conferring the cross of Malta on Lady Hamilton and 
Captain Ball; and this copy Lady Hamilton (vide Pettigrew’s 'Life of Nelson,’ 
vol. i, p. 329) endorsed with these words of her own writing, 'Lord Whitworth, 
our then minister at St. Petersburg, had the Emperor’s orders to write home that I 
might be permitted to wear the Order. I not only received the Deputies from 
Malta, but in a few hours I sent off three ships laden with corn, and got £7,000 
from the Queen, and gave five hundred ounces of my own to relieve them. 
Nelson was out with his fleet at that time, looking for the French fleet.’ This 
endorsement is not dated, but it is conclusive evidence that, before she came to 
imagine she had spent £5,000 on corn for the Maltese, she conceived herself to 
have given them only five hundred ounces of silver. It was thus that her services 
to ungrateful England grew under the excited fancy of the woman, who was so 
apt to talk herself out of the true view of the proportions of things. 

How poor an authority she was in respect to her patriotic services, even in her 
most deliberate statements about them, appears from what she said of her 
exertions for Malta and the Maltese in the memorial and petition for a pension, 



which she addressed to George the Third. In this appeal she spoke of these 
exertions as 'services with which the Emperor of all the Russias, as your 
Majesty’s Ally, and the Grand Master of Malta, was so perfectly satisfied, that he 
actually transmitted to your Majesty’s humble memorialist, soon after the 
surrender of that island, the title and insignia of Lady of Malta, of the 
honourable order of the Petite Croix, accompanied by a cross of that order, and a 
very flattering letter signed by his Imperial Majesty’s own hand.’ Paul’s letter, 
granting the decoration, was dated on the 21st of December, 1799; Malta was not 
taken by Major-General Pigot till the 5th of September, 1800. When Lady 
Hamilton went with Nelson to Malta in the spring of 1800, she wore the Cross of 
Malta on her breast. During her stay at Malta, she and her companions must have 
talked daily of the Lrench, who were still holding Valetta. Yet the lady, on whose 
inexact and contradictory statements successive biographers have placed implicit 
reliance, a few years later could aver that she was not decorated with the Order 
of Malta till the island had surrendered. 

The King of England having assented to the Emperor Paul’s request, that 
Lady Hamilton should be permitted by her sovereign to wear the decoration, and 
that her enrolment in the order of Malta should be duly recorded at the College 
of Arms of her native country, it devolved upon the authorities of the Heralds’ 
College of London to make inquiries respecting the place of her birth and the 
history of her ancestors. What she said of her father’s social condition is not 
recorded, but she appears to have assigned her birth to a town which she perhaps 
never visited, and a county that had not the honour of producing her. Anyhow, 
on the 16th of November, 1806 (for the business hung on hand for several years) 
the widow of the late Right Honourable Sir William Hamilton, K.B., received a 
grant of arms (Per pale Or and Argent, three Lions rampant, Gules on a chief 
Sable, a Cross of eight points of the second), hy Letters Patent that declared her 
the only issue of Henry Lyons of Preston, in the County of Lancashire, —instead 
of Great Neston in the County of Cheshire. That in 1806 Lady Hamilton had for 
some years hailed from Lancashire, appears from several extant letters. On the 
21st of Lebruary, 1800, John Tyson (Nelson’s Secretary and Prize Agent for the 
Genereux), whilst reflecting lightly on the advantages accruing from a Scotch 
descent to persons doing business with Lord Keith, wrote to her, T almost regret 
that I had not been born a Scotchman, and had not Lancashire produced a Lady 
Hamilton, whom I am so proud of calling my countrywoman, I do not know, but 
I might hail from the north of the Tweed.’ But I know of no reference to Lady 
Hamilton’s Lancashire origin, whose date discountenances the suggestion that 
the inquiries of the Heralds may have determined her to conceal the real place of 



her nativity. Possibly Sir William Hamilton told the adventuress that she had 
better hail from the Lancashire town than tell the heralds she was a native of a 
mral parish, whose register indicated the extreme humility of her extraction. 
Busybodies, who went to Preston prying for particulars of her domestic story, 
would take nothing for their pains; but, if she directed them to push their 
inquiries at Great Neston, they would soon discover enough to satisfy them that 
the famous Lady Hamilton was the offspring of plebeian parents. Taking this 
view of the position, Sir William may have instructed his wife to tell the heralds 
a fib, that could not harm anyone, but might preserve them from a trivial, but 
slightly humiliating, annoyance. Anyhow, whilst coming upon proof that Lady 
Hamilton misdescribed her birth-place, soon after she received the Cross of 
Malta, I find in her papers no evidence that she was guilty of the venial 
deception before the date of her military decoration. 

In assigning her birth to Preston in Lancashire, Henry Lyon’s daughter may 
perhaps have been influenced by the fact that a family named Lyon had formerly 
flourished at Preston, in Harrow, co. Middlesex. It is conceivable that, when she 
was looking about for a place and family to which she should attach herself, it 
was suggested to her she would do well to declare her father akin to the 
honourably-remembered Founder of Harrow School. If this suggestion was made 
to the adventuress by her husband, she may, on consideration, have replied that, 
as she was known to hundreds of people to have come from the north of 
England, it would be more prudent for her to hail in heraldic story from Preston 
in Lancashire than from Preston in Middlesex. 
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1800 A.D. 

After capturing Le Genereux Nelson went to Malta, to superintend the blockade 
of Valetta, and remained there till the 10th of March, 1800, when he sailed again 
for Palermo. ‘I was very desirous,’ Captain Ball wrote, under that date, to Lady 
Hamilton, ‘that he should prolong his stay, but as I perceive he requires repose 
and the society of his good friends at Palermo, I rejoice at his going, as the great 
and important services he has rendered to all Europe, who are enemies to the 
French, entitle him to every honour and happiness.’ 

It would have been better for Nelson’s fame had he, after staying at Palermo 
for a few days, taken leave of the Hamiltons, and sailed for England in the ship 
of war that would, at the close of March or the beginning of April, have been 
assigned to him for the homeward voyage. He had for the present done his work 
—the work no other officer could have accomplished so effectually—in the 
Mediterranean. His presence in the southern sea was no longer required by his 
country. To all who love and honour his memory,—that is to say, to every child 
of Great and Greater Britain,—it is therefore a matter for regret, that he did not 
now escape from the Hamiltons, and make good speed to England for the repose 
his shattered health so greatly needed. Great men seldom escape great disasters, 
and sometimes encounter them in matters so trivial or obscure, that they receive 
less than due historic notice. If the occurrence to which attention must now be 
called is scarcely to be styled a great disaster, it was at least a grave and 
lamentable misadventure, for its results did more than any other of the few 
questionable incidents of his story to lower Nelson in the esteem of a 



considerable proportion of his fellow-countrymen, and make many excellent 
people doubtful even now whether the great Admiral should be called a good 
man. Had it not been for the trip to Malta, which he now made less in the way of 
duty than of pleasure, Nelson would have escaped this misadventure and its 
consequent embarrassment and discredit. 

By this time, Sir William Hamilton had been superseded as British Minister at 
the Court of the Two Sicilies. There is nothing in the diplomatist’s recall to 
occasion surprise. For years the worn and attenuated veteran had been steadily 
declining in health and official capacity, though in his brighter hours he was still 
a delightful companion, overflowing with quaint anecdotes and humorous jeux 
d ’esprit. He may be said to have invited his recall, by the frequency with which 
he had of late written to the Foreign Office, as well as to his private friends in 
London, of his growing infirmities and need for repose. The veteran who asks 
for rest is apt to be regarded as longing and asking for retirement. Moreover, 
there were reasons (of which there is no need to speak) which disposed the 
British Government to think Sir William Hamilton’s place in Southern Italy 
should be filled by a diplomatist less devoted to Maria Caroline, and less closely 
associated with her ‘party.’ Had he not already known himself to be out of favour 
with his official superiors in London, Sir William Hamilton would have inferred 
as much from the bearing of the gentleman (the Honourable Arthur Paget) who 
was sent out from England to supersede him. Observing the signs of Mr. Paget’s 
impatience to present his Letters of Credence to King Ferdinand, Sir William 
Hamilton also observed the signs of Mr. Paget’s significant disinclination to 
speak with him on the affairs and interests of the King’s court and country. 

A period having been thus put to Sir William Hamilton’s official career, it was 
natural for Lady Hamilton to wish to visit the home of the knightly Order to 
which she had been recently admitted, before she should return to England. To 
gratify the natural desire of the woman, whom he had now for a year and a half 
regarded with increasing admiration and tenderness, Nelson invited Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton, Miss Cornelia Knight, another English lady and gentleman, 
and an old Maltese nobleman, to accompany him on his flag-ship for a trip, in 
which he would take them to Syracuse, where, through Lady Hamilton’s 
influence with the Sicilian Queen (as he put the case), he had watered and 
victualled his ships for the Battle of the Nile, and to the island with whose 
history Lady Hamilton would for ever be so honourably associated. Of course 
each of the invitations was accepted. On the 22nd of April, 1800, Sir William 
Hamilton presented his letters of recall to Their Sicilian Majesties, and on the 
morrow (if Miss Knight did not err; or on the 24th of April, if Pettigrew is right 



about the date), the Foudroyant sailed from Palermo with the Admiral and his 
guests on board. 

Miss Cornelia Knight, of whose participation in the great flight from Naples 
to Palermo mention was made in a former chapter, had now been living for 
several months under Lady Hamilton’s roof as well as under her protection. 
Lady Knight, who had long been an invalid, was fast sinking to death, when 
Nelson and the Hamiltons went off from Palermo in June, 1799, for their long 
sojourn in the Bay of Naples. On taking leave of the dying lady on the eve of 
their departure from Sicily, the British Admiral and the British Minister had both 
promised her to take charge of her daughter, and provide for her safe return to 
England. The promise to the dying mother was of course fulfilled. As soon as 
Lady Knight had breathed her last breath, worthy Mrs. Cadogan came to assist 
Miss Knight in the arrangements of the funeral. The funeral over, good Mrs. 
Cadogan, acting on Lady Hamilton’s kindly instructions, carried Miss Knight off 
to Sir William Hamilton’s house; and from that time till she parted with them in 
London, the Hamiltons cared for the woman of letters as though she had been 
one of their nearest kindred. From a passage of Lady Hamilton’s 19th of July 
letter to Mr. Charles Greville it appears that, soon after her mother’s interment, 
Miss Knight joined the Hamiltons on board the Foudroyant, and there acted as 
secretary and amanuensis to the lady who was Nelson’s interpreter, her 
husband’s secretary, and Maria Caroline’s special correspondent and deputy. ‘My 
mother,’ Lady Hamilton wrote to her nephew Charles, ‘is at Palermo. But I have 
an English lady with me who is of use to me in writing, and helping to keep 
papers and things in order.’ Anyhow, from the moment of her return from Naples 
to Palermo, in August 1799, to the hour of her arrival in London, Lady Hamilton 
had Miss Knight for her daily and confidential companion. 

That Miss Knight was a clever woman of the world is certain. Whilst the 
position she held at the English Court and in English society, after her return to 
England in 1800, may be regarded as evidence of the sobriety of her taste and 
manners, it has never been suggested by any of her acquaintance that she was 
wanting in womanly discreetness, or indifferent to the social proprieties. From 
infancy she was trained to value and observe the rules of conventional decorum. 
By birth, breeding, official employment, and social circumstances she belonged 
to the kind of women who are most observant of social rules, and the least 
disposed to think lightly of their infringement. Being a woman of this kind, Miss 
Knight (vide her ‘Autobiography’), speaking of the time she spent under the 
protection of the Hamiltons, remarks: ‘There was certainly at that time no 
impropriety in living under Lady Hamilton’s roof. Her house was the resort of 



the best company of all nations, and the attentions paid to Lord Nelson appeared 
perfectly natural. He himself always spoke of his wife with the greatest affection 
and respect.’ This testimony by a woman, who had the best opportunity for 
observing the intercourse of Nelson and Lady Hamilton, when they are supposed 
by some writers to have been the partners of a shameless and undisguised 
liaison, is noteworthy. It may, of course, be urged against the testimony, that its 
writer had interested motives in persuading herself and others, that she never 
connived at improprieties which womanly virtue required her to disapprove. But 
to this objection it may be replied, that no one has ever ventured to impeach the 
lady’s veracity. 

It is also to be remarked that Miss Knight’s testimony to the apparent 
innocence of Nelson’s intercourse with Lady Hamilton at this period of their 
association is confirmed by Sir William Hamilton’s treatment of the Admiral, 
and his enthusiastic admiration of the hero’s moral character. From the autumn 
of 1798, Sir William Hamilton’s delight in Nelson’s society was no less 
remarkable than his wife’s enthusiasm for her supreme hero of the British navy. 
In idolatry of Nelson, the British Minister and his wife went hand in hand. It 
may not be imagined that, in seizing every occasion for declaring affection for 
Nelson, and displaying unqualified confidence in his friendship and honour, that 
Sir William Hamilton was insincere and deceptive. Nothing is more clear in this 
strange story than, that Sir William Hamilton approved and encouraged his 
wife’s affection for their friend, and to the last neither saw nor suspected evil in 
it, though in the last two years of his life he was painfully sensitive of the 
discredit accruing to all three of them from their peculiar association. Had he 
connived at aught wrong he saw in her attachment to Nelson, the Lady and 
Admiral would have been cognizant of his insincerity, and after ‘the incident’ of 
the unfortunate trip to Malta would not have been at so much needless pains to 
keep him ignorant of the state of her health, and of Horatia’s birth. 

At the moment considerably subsequent to his return to England, when he 
was charging her with neglecting him in her excessive care for their friend’s 
interest, and was so far at war with her as to threaten her with ‘separation,’ the 
poor old man paused in his outbreak of petulance and splenetic jealousy to avow 
his undiminished confidence, that her affection for their hero was purely 
platonic. To the last, Sir William Hamilton believed Nelson had never done him 
dishonour. Giving utterance to this belief in a testamentary codicil, which he 
executed shortly before his death, Sir William was soothed in his dying illness 
by Nelson’s personal ministrations, and while expiring in his wife’s arms lay 
with his right hand in the sailor’s remaining hand. 



Though he had been failing for years, Sir William Hamilton to the last hour of 
his Italian career was a keen-witted, observant, and, by fits and starts, energetic 
old man. Moreover, though his moral nature had been lowered by the social 
usages and tone of the southern capital, in which he passed so large a portion of 
his life, they had not depraved and ‘italianated’ him into being capable, in his old 
age, of playing to Nelson the part that Count Guiccioli a few years later played 
to Byron. Holding to the main lines and laws of English chivalry, he had ever 
been sensitive for his dignity and title to the world’s esteem; and in his failing 
years a sensitive man’s jealousy for his honour seldom diminishes with his 
ability to defend it. That Sir William Hamilton detected nothing to resent in his 
wife’s show of regard for Nelson is evidence that, having regard to Lady 
Hamilton’s emotional demonstrativeness. Miss Knight was justified in saying the 
attentions ‘appeared perfectly natural.’ 

It being part of her charming naturalness to say what she thought and to show 
what she felt, we may be sure that Lady Hamilton made no secret of her 
admiration of Nelson, but displayed it to all their common acquaintance by 
words and looks that, in the case of any other woman, would have been 
remarkable. But the show of feeling, which conduced to Josiah Nisbet’s 
unmannerly outbreak at the birthday -fete, was an exhibition of Nelsomania, that 
appeared ‘perfectly natural’ to Miss Knight, who was accustomed to Lady 
Hamilton’s ways, and altogether delightful and commendable to the idolatrous 
husband, who admired everything his wife said or did. 

On the other hand, Nelson was in a different way no less communicative to 
the lady, and to all who saw them together, of his delight in her beauty, her 
cordial speech, and her several fascinating accomplishments. Lew naval officers 
of his period were less qualified by nature to charm the gentler sex than Nelson, 
who, whilst ever ready to worship them in silence, was singularly deficient in the 
personal endowments and colloquial readiness, that are a man’s best passport to 
feminine favour. Winningly agreeable to officers of ‘the service’ when the talk 
over the walnuts and wine turned on naval matters, Nelson, with his small 
stature, lank hair, long visage, faulty costume, and general quaintness of 
appearance, was never seen to advantage in a drawing-room where men and 
women amused one another, with trifles; his several personal disqualifications 
for scenes of graceful frivolity being on such occasions rendered especially 
conspicuous by a shyness, that was chiefly due to constitutional infirmity, and a 
msticity that was referable to Norfolk. The great Admiral, whose gaucheries and 
solecisms caused Mrs. Trench so much amusement at Dresden, was something 
less homely and maladroit in the society of unfamiliar womankind than the 



young Captain Nelson of the Boreas, whose taciturnity and bluntness caused the 
Nevis ladies some three-and-twenty years earlier to question whether the 
‘superior mind/ that now and then revealed itself in his occasional sallies of 
startling communicativeness, was an altogether sound mind. After vainly 
essaying to lure him into sociability, and put herself mentally face to face with 
him, one of these charming Creoles came to the conclusion, that the likeliest 
woman of all her acquaintance to know how to handle so perplexing a naval 
officer was a certain Fanny Nisbet, whose husband had himself died mad after 
showing great skill and tact in the treatment of insane patients. ‘If you, Fanny, 
had been there/ the fair and vivacious Creole wrote to Mrs. Nisbet, ‘we think 
you would have made something of him; for you have been in the habit of 
attending to these odd sort of people/ 

To the Nevis ladies, Captain Nelson’s taciturnity was the more curious and 
perplexing, because his disinclination to talk evenly and steadily with them 
could not be suspected of proceeding from dislike of them, as he was at much 
pains to give them opportunities for talking to him, and was clearly well pleased 
to sit with them and regard them with respectful curiosity for hours at a time, 
whilst they gossipped vivaciously to one another. Just as in later time the 
Admiral of the Mediterranean fleet used to sail for Palermo to see the Hamiltons, 
the young captain of the Boreas used to run into Nevis harbour, to dine once and 
again at President Herbert’s table, pass one or two long evenings in listening 
silently to the prattle of the President’s daughter and niece, and in the same 
tranquil fashion spend a few hours with the ladies in the President’s garden. On 
discovering that the seaman’s alternate silence and brusquerie were wholly 
innocent of intentional rudeness, and on the contrary covered and revealed by 
turns a flattering measure of personal esteem, Fanny Nisbet (still a young thing 
in her twenty-third year, though she was the widow of the late Josiah Nisbet, a 
Scotch M.D., who had followed his profession as a general practitioner at 
Coventry, Co. Warwick, before emigrating to the West Indies), came to the 
sensible conclusion that, as he was one of ‘the odd sort of people’ who like to 
show their love without talking much about it, she had better say ‘yes’ to one of 
the ‘occasional sallies of his superior mind.’ So, after conference between the 
silent suitor and President Herbert about ways and means, and a correspondence 
on the same financial question between the taciturn sailor and his uncle William 
Suckling of Norfolk, and a year-and-a-half s prolongation of the engagement, 
during which the seaman said very little, but seized every opportunity of 
surveying his Fanny and listening to her small talk with Miss Herbert, the 
marriage of Horatio the silent and Fanny Nisbet was duly celebrated at Nevis, to 



the satisfaction of all parties in any way concerned in the matter, on the 12th of 
March, 1787, in the presence of His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 
Nelson being then in his twenty-ninth year, whilst Fanny Nisbet was still in her 
twenty-fourth year. 

But though he wooed her thus silently, it is not to be inferred that Nelson won 
his wife without showing abundant devotion to her, or that their union was 
wanting in romantic attachment on either side. 'Her personal accomplishments, 
you will suppose/ he wrote, at the beginning of his engagement to President 
Herbert’s niece, 'I think equal to any person’s I ever saw; but, without vanity, her 
mental accomplishments are superior to most people’s of either sex; and we shall 
come together as two persons most sincerely attached to each other from 
friendship.’ Writing to an uncle on so delicate a subject, Nelson would have 
violated old-fashioned propriety had he written more warmly of his passion for 
the lovely young woman, whom he extolled for her mental endowments, whilst 
declaring her comparable for personal attractiveness with any person he had ever 
seen. She was young, beautiful, clever, but poor, and of no distinguished family. 
What motive but love can Nelson have had for making her an offer? The cordial 
affectionateness, with which he wrote to her from sea from 1793 to 1800, shows 
that he loved her. If the comparative strength of his attachment to Fanny Nisbet 
and his subsequent attachment to Lady Hamilton up to 1801 is to be measured 
by the sentiment of the letters he addressed to the ladies, the earlier attachment 
must be declared the stronger. It is the fashion of Lady Nelson’s detractors to 
speak of her letters to her husband as weak and colourless effusions, but they 
were certainly more nervous and eloquent of womanly devotedness than the 
epistles he received from Lady Hamilton. It is, however, more important to 
consider Nelson’s letters to his wife. How did he write to her? To peruse the 
letters Nelson sent his wife from Italy up to the spring of 1800, is to see that he 
was animated by steady and chivalric affection for her. 

Before he fell under the influence of Fanny Nisbet in the autumn of 1785, 
Nelson was swayed for several months by a virtuous attachment for Mrs. 
Moutray, wife of the commissioner at Antigua, the charming woman to whom 
Collingwood, another of her naval admirers in the season of Nelson’s tenderest 
regard for her, wrote the lines, 

‘To you belongs the wondrous art 
To shed around you pleasure; 

New worth to best of things impart, 

And make of trifles—treasure.’ 


Of this lovely and amiable creature Nelson wrote from Antigua to Captain 



Locker on the 24th of September, 1784, ‘Was it not for Mrs. Moutray, who is 
very, very good to me, I should almost hang myself at this infernal hole,’ adding, 
‘Our admiral is tolerable, but I do not like him: he bows and scrapes too much 
for me; his wife has an eternal clack, so that I go near them as little as possible.’ 
When Mrs. Moutray was preparing to return to England, Nelson wrote to his 
brother William these words of hope that their sister Kate (afterwards Mrs. 
Matcham of Ashford Lodge) would make the acquaintance of the incomparable 
lady, and profit by intercourse with so rare an example of feminine grace and 
goodness. ‘If my dear Kate goes to Bath next winter, she will be known to her; 
for my dear friend has promised to make herself known. What an acquisition to 
any female to be acquainted with: what an example to take pattern from.’ 

Nelson’s admiration of Commissioner Moutray s wife was preceded by his 
brief passion for the young lady, whose acquaintance he made at St. Omer 
(France) in the autumn of 1783, and whom he would have married had 
circumstances favoured his sentimental disposition. At Quebec in the previous 
year, as Captain Nelson of the Albemarle (twenty-eight guns), he was saved by 
his friend Davidson from what would have been an imprudent, if not absolutely 
disastrous, match with a young woman who had for some months been the 
holder of his heart. 

The evidence is therefore conclusive that, though she had not in other respects 
fitted him for the part of lady-killer, nature had endowed him with a disposition 
to regard women worshipfully, and to seek happiness in their society. From early 
manhood to his last hour he showed himself more than ordinarily susceptible of 
feminine influence. It is also to be observed that the successive passions, which 
stirred him in his earlier time, were virtuous attachments. His desire was to 
marry the young woman, from whose thraldom he was rescued in his twenty- 
fourth year by Alexander Hamilton’s fortunate intervention. The girl whom he 
would fain have won and appears to have wooed ineffectually at St. Omer in 
1784 (his twenty-sixth year), was an English clergyman’s daughter, of good 
family and connections. Though Southey may have been justified in suggesting 
that the suitor in this affair would have been more persistent, had his passion 
been so lively as to render him indifferent to prudential considerations, the affair 
was at least significant of the young man’s friendly disposition to the gentler sex. 
Whilst cruising in the Leeward Islands, from March 1784 to March 1787 (from 
his twenty-sixth to his thirtieth year) the young captain lived under the influence 
of virtuous gentlewomen,—first under the gentle sway of Mrs. Moutray, whom 
he regarded as a woman his favourite sister would do well to imitate in all 
things, and then under the even more delightful dominion of the two ladies of 



President Herbert’s household, one of whom became his wife when he was 
twenty-nine years of age. 

That he married Fanny Nisbet (some six years his junior) for love, and lived 
happily with her on narrow means, whilst he was waiting in England for another 
ship from December 1787 to January 1793, is certain. The letters he wrote to her 
from the Mediterranean afford abundant evidence that he regarded her tenderly 
and loyally, long after the time to which the birth of his passion for Lady 
Hamilton has been assigned by successive biographers. During his first stay at 
Naples (in 1793), though necessarily observant of her personal charms, and 
delighted by her frank and hearty bearing, Nelson regarded Lady Hamilton 
without perilous enthusiasm as ‘a young woman of amiable manners, who did 
honour to the station to which she had been raised,’ and who had laid him and 
his wife under a considerable obligation by her ‘wonderful kindness and 
goodness to Josiah.’ 

Whilst he was under surgical and medical treatment in England, from an early 
day of September 1797 to the 1st of April of 1798, he found in his Fanny the 
dear wife, from whose love his heart had never strayed, since he bade her ‘fare¬ 
well’ in the January of 1793. Even to the midsummer of 1798, Lady Hamilton 
was nothing more to him than the very charming young woman, who had been 
kind to him and good to his wife’s boy, in the autumn of ‘93. The case, no doubt, 
was different from the first day after his return to Naples in the September of 
1798. As he sailed in the Vanguard from Egypt to the Sicily, after fortune and his 
own rare valour and seamanlike genius had made him the most glorious Admiral 
of Britain’s navy, he thought gratefully of Sir William Hamilton’s lovely wife, as 
the woman who had helped him to water and victual his ships at Syracuse, and to 
start with the greatest possible expedition on his second search for Buonaparte’s 
fleet. The emotional vehemence, with which she embraced him and wetted his 
furrowed cheeks with her tears at their re-union on board the Vanguard, must 
have affected him deeply for many a day after the outbreak of womanly agitation 
and tenderness, and may be presumed to have influenced in various ways his 
subsequent demeanour towards her. It should be remembered that this equally 
passionate and subduing welcome was accorded to her hero by Lady Hamilton in 
the presence, and to the manifest approval, of her own husband,—a fact, that 
may well have disposed Nelson to take the most generous and unsuspicious view 
of her subsequent exhibitions of affectionate concern for him. It was also from 
Sir William Hamilton’s own lips that Nelson learnt, how she fell senseless from 
too violent joy on receiving too abruptly the news of his glorious victory. Thus 
schooled and encouraged by Sir William Hamilton to view without alarm or 



sinister apprehension the vehement emotionality, that would otherwise have 
astonished and troubled him, it is not wonderful that the hero attributed the 
lady’s undisguised idolatry of his merits to the innocent fervour and frankness of 
an exceptionally enthusiastic nature. In justice to Lady Hamilton it should be 
also believed, that at least for many months after Nelson’s return to Italy, 
possibly almost to the hour of her husband’s official connection with the Two 
Sicilies, she was animated by no reprehensible motive in paying Nelson the 
attentions, which even before the end of September was a chief cause of Josiah 
Nisbet’s unmannerly outbreak against his step-father, and soon afterwards gave 
rise to scandalous rumours throughout the squadron. 

By naval officers, unfamiliar with Lady Hamilton’s peculiarities—her 
‘charming naturalness’ and habitual demonstrativeness of approval to new 
friends and slight acquaintances—the attentions, which appeared innocent and 
‘perfectly natural’ to Miss Knight, may well have been regarded as significant of 
mischief and wickedness. In thus regarding them, the gentlemen of the British 
ships were necessarily influenced by the reputation of the woman, who had been 
Sir William Hamilton’s mistress. They cannot be blamed for judging unfairly 
and too hastily the celebrated Beauty, stories of whose ‘former dissolute life’ (to 
use Mrs. Trench’s expression) were current everywhere. But they would have 
been less quick to condemn her demeanour to the Admiral, had they been as well 
qualified as Miss Knight to regard it charitably. On the other hand, they would 
have been slower to think their Admiral over head and ears in love with the 
Patroness of the Navy, and to laugh at the suggestion that his manifest liking for 
her might be platonic, had they known how some twelve or thirteen years since 
he used to worship Mrs. Moutray. In like manner, had they known how whilst 
cruising about the Leeward Islands he used to run into Antigua and Nevis for 
social intercourse with his friends in those islands, the gentlemen of the navy 
would in 1799 and 1800 have been better qualified to take a just view of his 
occasional and brief visits to the Hamiltons at Palermo. 

There can be no question that, from the first hour of his visit to Naples in 
September 1798, Nelson showed a strong liking and admiration for Lady 
Hamilton. The manner of the seaman, guileless by nature and little given to 
concealment, showed he was charmed by her. But to say of him, as Southey 
does, that he was infatuated by the woman, who never lured or tried to lure him 
into negligence of his duty to his King and country, is to be libellous. It would 
have been strange had he not admired and delighted in her. For though she had in 
September 1798 survived the brief perfection of her personal charms, she was 
still a singularly beautiful creature. She had fattened so as to lose much of her 



earlier grace and shapeliness, but hers was a form to endure considerable 
disfigurement from such a cause and yet remain greatly attractive. In all its 
features her countenance was a memorable type of the kind of feminine beauty, 
that accepts most graciously the enlargement of embonpoint. In truth, to a few 
connoisseurs of womanly attractiveness she had in some respects been improved 
by what had so greatly diminished her former elegance and delicate 
winsomeness. Younger than Nelson by something over four years, she was in her 
early middle-age a superb example of the kind of beauty, that was known to be 
especially fascinating to the Prince of Wales. At Dresden, in 1800, Mr. Elliot 
predicted that she would captivate the prince, and so play a great part in 
England. Her singing was as good as it had ever been. Her famous ‘attitudes’ at 
this period of her career are admitted, even by the hypercritical and censorious 
Mrs. Trench, to have been ‘a beautiful performance, amusing to the most 
ignorant, and highly interesting to lovers of art.’ To Nelson, ever more apt at 
listening than talking to women, the frank, cheery, cordial, piquant gossip of the 
beautiful woman was in the highest degree diverting and animating. Sometimes 
racily clever, never brainless, it satisfied the Admiral’s robust intellect in his 
hours of relaxation. To a man so remarkable for sincerity and simplicity, the 
charming naturalness and candour of her small talk were delightful. Though she 
was capable of artifice, and occasionally in her later time of deliberate and 
unqualified falsehood, Lady Hamilton was still in the main the same frank, 
outspoken, indiscreetly communicative creature she had ever been. Observing 
how, in her practice of putting into words whatever was uppermost in her mind, 
she so often revealed what a woman of ordinary caution would have been at 
great pains to conceal, he conceived her to be genuine and guileless. Observing 
the kindliness with which she spoke of other people, he credited her with 
amiability, which he did not greatly exaggerate. Finding so much to approve and 
admire in the woman, who admired him, and had a claim on his gratitude, he 
naturally delighted in her society. All his reasons for liking her were reasons why 
the former worshipper of the unimpeachably virtuous Mrs. Montray desired to 
worship Emma Hamilton, and enjoy her friendship in the same platonic way. 

It should also be borne in mind that, whilst regarding Lady Hamilton with 
cordial admiration, Nelson cherished a similar sentiment for her husband. Whilst 
Nelson’s letters afford abundant evidence that he respected the Minister for his 
attainments, and found him a most congenial companion, Sir William Hamilton’s 
letters yield conclusive testimony that he was not surpassed by his wife in 
enthusiastic idolatry of the naval hero. Combining to worship him, the minister 
and his wife were the equal sharers of the affectionate regard with which Nelson 



repaid their demonstrations of friendship. On hearing of the Earl’s illness, 
Nelson wrote to Lord St. Vincent from Palermo on the 12th of June, 1799: 'Let 

me entreat you to come to us.If you are sick, I will fag for you, and our 

dear Lady Hamilton will nurse you with the most affectionate attention. Good 
Sir William will make you laugh with his wit and inexhaustible pleasantry; we 
all love you; come, then, to your sincere friends.’ It was thus, at least, for a 
considerable period, that the husband and wife were associated by Nelson as the 
two objects and equal sharers of the one affection he had for them. That he 
thought Sir William’s 'wit and inexhaustible pleasantry’ would tend to restore 
the Commander-in-chief to health, shows how greatly Nelson enjoyed them. 
Another consideration, which cannot have failed to dispose Nelson to like Lady 
Hamilton’s husband, was that the Minister had recognised his heroism before he 
won his place amongst the world’s acknowledged heroes. After winning his 
peerage, the conqueror of the Nile found many worshippers. But Sir William 
Hamilton had predicted his future greatness before it was achieved, and 
predicting had honoured it. Lodging him in the apartment that had been prepared 
for a prince, he had declared in '93 that Captain Nelson of the Agamemnon 
would ‘one day astonish the world,’ and ‘become the greatest man that ever 
England produced.’ Coming from such a man as Sir William Hamilton, the 
flattering prophecy bedded itself and turned to gratitude in the heart of Nelson, 
—still an undistinguished man. Of course, readers know how much policy and 
diplomatic design had to do with Sir William Hamilton’s graciousness to Captain 
Nelson in '93; but it was not in Nelson’s generous and grateful nature to take 
account of the design, or even to suspect it. It was enough for him to remember 
that Sir William had befriended and applauded him, when he had few friends and 
no title to applause. Remembering this of Sir William Hamilton, Nelson loved 
him for it. Thus the minister and the naval hero became friends, and in 1798 
were friends in no common sense of the word. 

Lorgetting for the moment that these two men were cordially sympathetic and 
strongly attached friends, that Nelson held to old-world sentiments of honour, 
and that he was averse to ordinary libertinism, the biographers who insist that he 
threw himself precipitately into a vicious liaison with Lady Hamilton, and was 
infatuated by his love of her from the September of ’98, or even from the 
September of ’93, overlook also that he was an earnestly religious man, thinking 
of the Deity very much as the seventeenth-century puritans thought of the 
Creator and Ruler of the Universe. Though in moments of excitement he used to 
rattle forth an idle storm of oaths in sailor-like fashion, Nelson was at every 
stage of his career a devout and prayerful man. The courage, which Buonaparte 




drew from belief in fate and his star, came to Nelson from a simple and 
unwavering belief in the omnipresence of the ever watchful God Almighty, who, 
using his creatures for wise and merciful ends, punished for their misdeeds, and 
regarded them favourably in proportion to their righteousness. On the eve of 
battle he used to fall on his knees and entreat God to guard him in the coming 
perils, and give him the victory. If he came unscathed out of the fray, he 
attributed the escape to the beneficence of the personal God who, with an 
omnipotent right hand, had changed the course of deadly missiles or kept him 
out of their way. When his ship was shattered and his fleet driven to confusion 
by the wide-sweeping hurricane, he regarded the storm as the rod with which the 
Almighty had chastised his insolence. He had no sooner fought the glorious fight 
of Aboukir than he called upon his sea-mates to join him in returning thanks to 
God, who had given them the victory. Was a man of this sort likely to violate his 
most solemn notions of right on the first temptation to error, and to join lightly in 
a guilty league with his friend’s wife, because she smiled upon him and 
proclaimed him her supreme hero? 

My opinion, held as strongly as a reasonable opinion may be held in the 
absence of conclusive evidence, is that the incident, that resulted in Horatia’s 
birth, was preceded in the course of Nelson’s friendship for Lady Hamilton by 
no similar occurrence. The reader should believe that until this lamentable 
misadventure, and also for a considerable period after their deviation from the 
way of virtue, the friendship of the famous and almost faultless man for the 
celebrated and far from faultless woman was what is ordinarily called a platonic 
attachment. 

Though she was little given to despondency, and anticipated pleasure from 
the trip, it is not surprising that Lady Hamilton came on board the Foudroyant 
and passed the first days of the excursion in low spirits. She had cause for 
dejection. Her husband had just ceased to be British Minister at the court, where 
she had now for so long a term played a brilliant part. The future could scarcely 
afford her a time of triumph, so flattering to her pride and fruitful of enjoyments 
as the passage of her career, to which his recall would soon put an end. On 
leaving Italy she would separate, probably for ever, from numerous friends who 
were dear to her. No longer a queen’s darling and daily associate, she would no 
longer be the delight and admiration of a royal circle. The joys that were passing 
from her could not be followed by equal pleasures, and possibly might not soon 
be replaced by moderate contentment. Old things were passing from her, and the 
new might yield her only sadness. In England she might be received with 
coldness,—might even be avoided and shunned, through the influence of her 



enemies, whom she knew to be numerous, though she had been at so much pains 
to make friends of all sorts and conditions of men. Whilst things around her were 
thus changing, she thought of the change in herself. Though every mirror told 
her she was still beautiful, her former beauty had passed from her. How long 
would her present beauty last? By what would it be succeeded? In a few years 
her failing husband would be dead; and then, a few years later, she who had so 
long been the brightest beauty of a court, might be leading a stupid and 
uneventful existence, with waning charms and few admirers, on a narrow 
income. The gloomiest feature of the near prospect was that she and Nelson must 
part. Possibly in a few weeks, certainly in a few months, she and he would be 
going different ways. He in the pursuit of glory would be winning honours in 
which his wife would participate, whilst Sir William Hamilton’s widow would 
be falling out of the world’s view. To think thus was the bitterness of despair to 
the woman of pleasure; for by this time, if Nelson’s regard for her was nothing 
more than tender friendship, her regard for him was love. 

The woman, who had for years lived joyously in the present, may well have 
lost her usual gaiety, when events compelled her to think thus of the future. To 
dispel the dejection which possessed her friend, Miss Cornelia Knight wrote the 
song that a few hours later was sung at the Admiral’s dinner-table: 

Come, cheer up, fair Emma! forget ali thy grief, 

For thy shipmates are brave, and a Hero’s their chief. 

Look round on these trophies, the pride of the main; 

They were snatched by their raiour from Gaflia and Spain. 

Behofd yonder fragment: ‘tis sacred to fame; 

Midst the waves of oid Niie it was sav’d from the flame— 

The flame that destroyed the new glories of France, 

When Providence vanquished the friends of blind Chance. 

Those arms the San Joseph once claimed as their own, 

Ere Nelson and Britons her pride had o’erthrown. 

That plume, too, evinces that still they excel— 
ft was torn from the cap of the famed William Tell. 

Then cheer up, fair Emma! remember thou’rt free, 

And ploughing Britannia’s old empire, the sea, 

How many in Albion each sorrow would check, 

Could they kiss but one plank of this conquering deck.’ 

The trophies alluded to in the verses were the carving in wood of the feathers 
taken from the cap of the figure-head of the Guillaume Tell, four muskets taken 
from the San Joseph, and the flag-staff of L’Orient, that were the chief 
ornaments of the Foudroyant’s state cabin, which was well-provided with new 



books of belle lettres and magazines sent out to her husband by Lady Nelson. 

Whilst Miss Knight was composing this song, to be sung on the thirty-seventh 
anniversary of fair Emma’s birthday, Nelson may be conceived to have troubled 
himself not a little with thinking what he could do to rescue his dear Lady 
Hamilton from the grip of sorrow. The more than ordinary tenderness, with 
which her manifest dejection caused him to think of her, may have been one of 
the forces that rendered him the prey and victim of the sudden and irresistible 
impulse of Passion, that was followed by the birth of Horatia at some hour 
between the beginning of the 29th and the close of the 31st of January, 1801. 

If the passion, which occasioned this incident, operated under all 
circumstances with the same force and intensity in all human beings, and if all 
creatures of human kind were endowed with one uniform and known power of 
resisting it, we might by careful examination of circumstances be able to state in 
a large number of cases the degree in which a person is culpable and deserving 
of reprobation, for yielding to an impulse to break the seventh commandment. 
As it is, one can do little more than say confidently that, whilst in the greater 
majority of cases the misdoer yields with greater or less reluctance or readiness 
to a power, with which he might and therefore should have battled successfully, 
there is a minority of cases in which the wanderer from the right path is no more 
accountable for his error than the wretched man who in madness slays himself, 
or the miserable mother who, in puerperal phrensy, kills her own infant. Burns 
wrote wisely and well, 

‘Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord, its various tone— 

Each spring, its various bias. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 

We never can adjust it. 

What’s done we partly can compute, 

But know not what’s resisted.’ 

Few fair though severe judges of Nelson’s violation of a sacred law will 
hesitate in saying it was an offence, surrounded with extenuating circumstances, 
that, whilst pointing to the vehemence of the assault to which he succumbed, 
must have reduced beneath the normal standard his power of resisting the 
fiercest and most unruly of passions. 

Whilst his character and whole story declare that, in respect to this affair, he 
should not be judged as one might fairly judge an ordinary worldling and 
pleasure-seeker, the known facts of his position towards his own wife on the one 
hand, and towards Lady Hamilton on the other hand, proclaim that at the worst 



his first error was a mere momentary frailty. With the exception of the few 
months which he passed in her society in 1797—8, the sailor had in the April of 
1800 been absent from his wife for more than seven years. Absence is said to 
make the heart grow fonder; and there is no evidence that it had not quickened 
and strengthened Nelson’s affection for his wife. But the length of the absence is 
to be pondered by those who would view Nelson rightly in respect to this 
regrettable business. The long period had, moreover, been passed by him in a 
series of labours and perilous exploits, each of which had occasioned him the 
intensest excitement. The strict domestic orderliness, that may be fairly looked 
for in a man who lives habitually in a tranquil home with a congenial mate, is 
not to be demanded of the man who, at the period of life when the physical 
energies are usually at their fulness, passes his time year after year in laborious 
and intensely agitating services, far away from the shrine of his familiar 
affections. 

In the April of 1800, Nelson had during the previous year-and-half seen much 
of Lady Hamilton, and throughout that time his brotherly liking for the woman, 
to whom he deemed himself under great obligations, had steadily increased. 
Admiring her beauty and delighting in her conversation, he had studied her 
character and satisfied himself that she was a woman of good sense and 
generous nature, who had several strong claims to his confidence and affection. 
She had worked for him with her brain and pen. Lightening his labours and 
lessening his anxieties, she had more than once nursed him when he was sick. 
During the several weeks of their residence on board the Foudroyant in Naples 
Bay, the silent admirer of womankind, who from his youth had been finely 
susceptible of feminine influence, may well have felt tenderly for the woman 
with whom he found himself so closely and strangely associated. And now, 
whilst himself thinking sadly of their approaching severance, and of the 
probability that they would paste away from one another, and remain apart till a 
French shot should end his life, he found the hitherto bright and joyous creature 
subdued to sadness by corresponding thought. What wonder that out of this 
sympathy there arose currents of tempestuous emotion, which neither she nor he 
could for the moment either resist or escape from? 

When a man of principle and honour is tempted to act towards another man’s 
wife as Nelson acted in the spring of 1800 towards Lady Hamilton, his power to 
resist the temptation is usually increased by thought for the injury his action may 
do the woman’s character, by regard for the dishonour it may do her husband, by 
care for the shame it may put on her existing children, and by concern for the 
discredit it may cast over the family that gave her birth. Whilst two of these 



considerations were necessarily in no high degree operative on Nelson, the other 
two cannot have affected him in any great degree. Lady Hamilton came of no 
family, whose social dignity and credit could be lowered by her conduct. Though 
she had children, or at least had given birth to children, Nelson—as it will soon 
appear from a letter he wrote her in 1801—was unaware of the fact. The social 
discredit that could under any circumstances accrue to Sir William Hamilton 
from the infidelity of the wife, who had formerly been his mistress, would be 
small. Any injury that would ensue to the reputation of a woman of Lady 
Hamilton’s notorious career from another scandalous error would be scarcely 
appreciable. 

Hence, whilst the temptation to which Nelson succumbed was exceptionally 
strong, he was unsustained by the considerations that would have aided him to 
combat it, had Lady Hamilton’s domestic story and personal antecedents 
accorded with the social place to which she had risen. I am not arguing that there 
was nothing to reprehend or regret in Nelson’s momentary submission to an 
overpowering impulse of passion. There was something in the affair to blame, 
and very much to deplore. But to apply harsh epithets to the transient weakness 
and momentary error is to be wanting in historic discretion and human justice. 
The connoisseur who mistakes a fly-fleck on a work of art for a material blemish 
is less at fault them the moral censor, who discovers the evidence of deep-seated 
depravity in the mere record of a generous indiscretion. 

In consequence of adverse winds and difficulty in threading the Straits of 
Messina, the Foudroyant made a slow passage to the port, where Nelson watered 
his ships before taking them for a second run to Egypt. Landing at Syracuse on 
the 1st of May, 1800, the pleasure-party spent two days on the sights of the 
ancient city, before moving onwards to the blockading squadron off the island, 
which the Lady of the Little Cross was glad to visit. Joining the squadron in the 
evening of the 3rd of May, they spent sixteen or seventeen days either on Malta 
or cruising in Maltese waters, when on the 19th or 20th of the same month 
(Pettigrew and Miss Knight differ as to the day) they began the return voyage, 
carrying with them pleasant memories of Captain Ball’s dinners, and of the 
hospitalities lavished upon them at General Graham’s quarters. In the last day of 
May they were back again at Palermo, whence Nelson was under promise to 
convey Maria Caroline and four of her children to Leghorn. 
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In performance of the promise mentioned at the close of the last chapter, Nelson 
sailed from Palermo for Leghorn on the 9th of June in the Foudroyant, having on 
board the Queen, her three daughters, her son the Prince Leopold, Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton, the Prince Castelcicala, Miss Knight, and a numerous suite. 
Suffering so much in health at this time, that he wrote of his being in bed four 
days out of seven, Nelson landed with his friends and their attendants at Leghorn 
on the 16th, after passing more than six hours outside the harbour in a stormy 
sea. On coming to shore the Queen of Naples and her family, after visiting the 
cathedral, went to the palace, where they were provided with apartments, which 
they occupied during the next four weeks. 

That Maria Caroline expected Nelson and the Hamiltons to leave her soon 
after her arrival at Leghorn appears from the gifts, designed for farewell 
souvenirs, which she gave them on, or within a few days of, the 16th of June,—a 
jewelled portrait of King Ferdinand to Nelson; a gold snuff-box, set with jewels 
and ornamented with pictures of the donor and her husband to Sir William 
Hamilton; and a diamond necklace to Lady Hamilton. But, whilst Maria 
Caroline’s movements were uncertain, Nelson and the Hamiltons though set on 
re-visiting England had not definitely arranged their plans for the journey. To 
this state of indecision a period was eventually put by circumstances, that 
determined the Queen to carry out her project of going to Vienna, and decided 
Nelson and the Hamiltons to accompany her thither. 



Their stay at Leghorn closed with a curious popular commotion, that is 
described in Harrison’s 'Life of Nelson.’ Fretting and fuming at the approach of 
the French, now no more than four-and-twenty miles distant, the Livornese 
seized their arms and surrounded the palace, with a wild notion of securing the 
persons of the royal travellers, and compelling Nelson to lead them against the 
approaching enemy. To assuage the tumult, Lady Hamilton addressed the 
multitude from a balcony of the palace in a speech that, delivered in the orator’s 
most theatrical style and best Italian, effected its purpose. Reproving the rioters 
for the display of violence, that was an insult to an amiable Queen and a 
frivolous impertinence to the British Admiral, the speaker declared that the great 
Nelson would not condescend to confer with such turbulent petitioners, until 
they should prove the honesty of their feelings by restoring their arms to the 
public arsenal. To people with weapons in their hands and threats on their lips, 
the Admiral would not speak a word in the way of friendliness. The address 
having the desired effect on the crowd, Maria Caroline and her party availed 
themselves of the opportunity to withdraw from the palace and retire to the 
British war-ship Alexander, to which Nelson had moved from the Foudroyant, 
when the latter ship was ordered to Minorca to re-fit. 

Passing the night on the Alexander, Maria Caroline re-landed on the following 
day (the 17th of July), when she lost no time in setting out for Florence and 
Ancona—Nelson (who had struck his flag on the 11th) and the Hamiltons, with 
Mrs. Cadogan and Miss Knight, being in her suite. From Leghorn to Vienna the 
journey, which thus began in what might be almost called a flight, was a 
triumphal progress. Wildly applauded by the populace of every town and hamlet 
through which they passed, the travellers were feted sumptuously at every place 
where they rested. Taking to the sea at Ancona, they landed at Trieste on the 2nd 
of August, 1800. At Vienna, where Maria Caroline’s dearest Emma was 
presented by Lady Minto, the British Ambassador’s wife, to their Imperial 
Majesties, Nelson and his friends were received by the Court and populace with 
extravagant enthusiasm, and carried into a whirl of gaieties and pompous 
festivities, that were no less exhilarating to the hero and Lady Hamilton than 
exhausting and hurtful to Sir William Hamilton’s health. During the four days of 
their splendid entertainment at Eisenstadt by the Prince and Princess Esterhazy, 
the triumphal tourists feasted daily at a table where a hundred grenadiers, the 
shortest of whom was six feet high, acted as servitors. The concerts and balls 
equalled the dinners in cost and effectiveness. One of the four concerts was 
directed by Haydn, and at another of them the Prince’s famous Maestro di 
Capella is said to have produced his oratorio of ‘The Creation.’ The hospitalities 



of Eisenstadt were scarcely more elaborate and magnificent than the festivities to 
which the Archduke Albert invited the Victor of Aboukir. Count Batthyany’s 
contribution to the series of Nelson celebrations was the aquatic fete on the 
Danube, with its experiments of vessels especially constructed to resist the 
torrents of the mighty river. Whilst princes and nobles thus vied with one another 
in glorifying the trio of travellers, the Jew banker, Arnstein, surpassed the men of 
ancestral dignity by the splendour and prodigality of his tribute of homage to the 
glorious Admiral. 

On the questionable authority of Lady Hamilton it has been recorded in 
various ways how, at the close of her stay at Vienna (which came to an end on 
the 27th of September, 1800) she declined the annuity of a thousand pounds for 
life, which Maria pressed upon her as a modest acknowledgment of her eminent 
exertions for the cause of order and wholesome government in Europe. Dr. 
Pettigrew asks his readers to believe that Maria Caroline put into Lady 
Hamilton’s ‘hands a paper, saying it was a conveyance of £1,000 per annum that 
she had fixed to invest for her in the hands of Friez, of the Government Bank at 
Vienna, lest by any possibility she should not be suitably compensated for the 
services she had rendered, the money she had generously expended, and the 
losses she had so voluntarily sustained for the British nation’ and Italy. Readers 
are further requested by Pettigrew (vide ‘Life of Nelson,’ vol. ii, p. 621) to 
believe, that Lady Hamilton ‘declined the gift, and destroyed the instrument 
conferring it, saying, England was ever just, and to her faithful servants 
generous, and that she should feel it unbecoming to her own beloved and 
magnanimous sovereign to accept of meed or reward from any other hand.’ 

Whilst the biographer’s diction touching this matter bears a suspicious 
resemblance to the language in which poor Lady Hamilton used, in her later 
time, to talk for a pension, the conduct attributed to the magnanimous lady is 
curiously unlike what she might be presumed to have done under the stated 
circumstances. As she had received without any show of reluctance gift after gift 
from the Queen—diamond necklaces, gold chains, carriage-loads of dresses, 
gifts to the value of five or six thousand pounds—it is rather strange that she 
scrupled to take the annuity. After taking so much in things easily convertible 
into money, without the ways of vanity, and to live in sinless seclusion on the £100 a-year 
which Sir William Hamilton had promised to settle upon her, whether she 
accepted his suit or persisted in declining it. So lovely a girl conld no doubt have 
found a mate willing to take her to church. She might, of course, have become 
the wife of some worthy citizen, and passed into the ways of conventional 
respectability. No doubt she had a choice of several careers, in any one of which 
she would have escaped social censure, or at least have provoked no further 
social reprehension. She took no one of these courses. What she did was to yield 
to Sir William Hamilton’s suit, and to become his mistress, with the clear and 
definite purpose of becoming his wife,—and with the certainty that, if she 
became his mistress, she would soon become his wife. On the 1st of August, 
1786, she had written to Mr. Greville, ‘If you affront me, I will make him marry 
me.’ Before the end of the year, she took what she, on re-consideration of all the 
circumstances of her case, deemed a step needful for the achievement of her 
threat. 

I am not suggesting that she was right to do so; I am not palliating what was 
distinctly wrong in her conduct in this business. But I conceive that no generous 
man, and few generous and charitable women, will think she should be severely 
judged for taking this step. No one can think so, after reviewing all the 
circumstances of her previous story, the difficulties of her position, the way in 
which she was placed in that position, and all the powers of all the several 
influences and considerations that caused her to take this wrong step. Even by 
her severest and least generous censor it must be conceded that Emma did not 
pass from Mr. Greville to Sir William Hamilton with the shameless wantonness 
and levity, of which she has been accused by hasty and misinformed 
biographers. 

She certainly did not yield to Sir William Hamilton’s addresses without 
strong affection for him, and without manifold sound reasons for regarding him 
affectionately. On learning every particular of the circumstances resulting in her 



transference from Paddington to the bright apartment looking to the Gulf of 
Naples, she discovered nothing to resent in his action towards her. He had not 
declared his readiness to receive her into his protection until Mr. Greville had 
shown his wish to escape from his embarrassing association with her. His action 
for getting her out to Naples had been consequent on his nephew’s entreaty that 
he would take it. Even for the concealment he had practised towards her, Emma 
could not blame him; for she was not entitled to such confidence from him as the 
trust she had a right to look for from Mr. Greville. The artifice he had used in 
drawing her to Naples did not exceed the artifice permitted by social sentiment 
to suitors of Sir William Hamilton’s kind. She had less reason for offence at it, 
because his official duties rendered it impossible for him to woo her in London. 
Certainly he had made no unfair use of the advantage coming to him from the 
position, into which he had drawn her. Whilst bearing himself to her with 
courteous deference in the eyes of general society, and with sympathetic 
considerateness in their private intercourse, he had taken all proper precautions 
to guard her from social misconceptions of his relation to her, - at least from 
misconceptions to her discredit. His care for her education had exceeded his 
promises. At the same time, in showing Mrs. Cadogan the respect due to a 
gentlewoman, he had given the fond daughter cause to feel herself his debtor. 
Having liked her Pliny in Paddington Green, it surely is not surprising she 
regarded him with affection at Naples, and that, on recognising her absolute 
powerlessness to recover her influence over the nephew, she yielded to the 
uncle’s idolatrous sway. She was wrong in yielding. But who are we—even the 
very best of us—that we should judge sternly this young woman who, at this 
moment of strong temptations and manifold difficulties, did what was wrong? 
Who are entitled to cast stones at her? Only those who never did amiss, and 
would therefore be the last to speak scornfully of her. 

I cannot give the exact date at which Emma yielded to solicitations which she 
had resisted throughout several months. But from known and indisputable facts 
we may arrive confidently at the approximate date. Emma had removed from her 
apartment to Sir William Hamilton’s house, some weeks before the January of 
1787, when he went on a shooting excursion with the King of Naples. On New 
Year’s Day she had lived for some weeks, possibly for as long as two months, in 
the closest domestic association with the gentleman, to whom she was married 
something less than five years later. We may be sure that she did not yield to the 
persistent suit until she would have received a satisfactory reply to her last 
appeal to her former protector, had he at the last moment consented to live with 
her again. That last appeal was dated on the 1st of August, 1786. Taking account 



of the number of days it took the post or a courier to travel to and fro, between 
Naples and London, in pre-railway times, and bearing in mind that Emma was 
reigning in Sir William Hamilton’s house for some weeks before the close of the 
year, readers may ascertain with sufficient exactness the date of Sir William 
Hamilton’s victory. 


- Again she overstates the number of months. 
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From the date of her assent to his suit till the 6th of September, 1791 (near upon 
five years), Emma was Sir William Hamilton's mistress. Readers of this work are 
not asked to adopt one of the common-places of a quasi-fashionable cant, and to 
speak of her as Sir William’s ‘wife in the eyes of God and man.’ She certainly 
was not his wife in the eyes of man; for, though it was soon rumoured that Sir 
William would certainly ere long marry the lovely young woman he idolized so 
passionately, everyone in Naples knew she was only the ambassador’s mistress. 
Everyone, of course, means everyone in the fashionable coteries of the capital. 
In 1788, 1789, and 1790 there were indeed whispers of a secret marriage that 
made it easier for English ladies touring about Italy with one eye for foreign 
sights and the other for reputation at home, to accept the courtesies of the British 
embassy. Of course, when these whispers came to his ears, Sir William Hamilton 
did not think it incumbent on his honour to contradict them. To the few English 
people who, with no right to do so, asked for his confirmation of the whispers, 
the diplomatist gave words that could not be repeated to his discredit. If the 
world said he was a married man, the world had his permission to do so. If he 
had married the Signora Hart secretly, he must have done so in order to keep the 
affair secret, in which case his mere acquaintances had no right to press him into 
betraying the secret. On being pressed for the truth by the few people who had a 
right to demand it of him, Sir William told it; albeit a few persons averred in 
later time, through misconception, that before his second marriage he told them 
Mrs. Hart was his wife. But he was not often troubled in this way; and most of 
the English ladies, who found comfort in assuming the whispers to be true, knew 
well enough there was no truth in them. 



The Signora Hart’s position, however, differed in various ways to her 
advantage from the position she would have had as the mistress of the British 
Ambassador at Berlin or Vienna,—and was altogether different from the position 
she would have had in London as Sir William Hamilton’s domestic enchantress. 
Italian society even yet makes large concessions to people living together with a 
graceful show of connubial attachment, but without the reality of wedlock; and a 
century since it was far more lenient to well-mannered offenders against certain 
of the canons of the church. No doubt the ladies who stood about Maria Caroline 
on occasions of state held aloof from the English Signora, and for a while not a 
few of the touring ladies from England were careful to guard their right to aver 
in London that they had never exchanged words of civility with the notorious 
Emma. But the adroit Sir William Hamilton played his cards in the coteries so 
cleverly for the Signora Hart’s advantage, that people of fashion were not slow 
in thronging her salons when she ventured to open them for the entertainment of 
many visitors. What impropriety could there be in listening to the songs and 
eating the ices of so beautiful a lady, who, whilst resting under Sir William 
Hamilton’s roof, was living in the home of her own admirable and virtuous 
mother? 

Whilst the British Ambassador was enjoying the excitements of sport at 
Persano, and raising himself yet higher in the Bourbon’s regard, Emma remained 
at Naples, amidst interests and employments that caused the time to pass lightly 
with her during the unusually severe cold of January, 1787. What with her daily 
music-lessons and singing-lessons, her daily visits to the Caletalinos, where yet 
another portrait of her was being painted, and her pleasant drives in the keen air, 
she spent her mornings cheerily, coming home with a keen appetite for the 
dinners, which she enjoyed thoroughly, and spoke of gratefully in her letters to 
Sir William. It is a point to be observed in this young woman’s story that, Beauty 
though she was, she went through her dinners with critical relish, and was 
withheld by no false shame from confessing they afforded her much satisfaction. 
She liked them almost as much, when she had no messmate but her mother, as 
on the days when she ate her dainties and drank her glass or two of sparkling 
wine with a group of feasters and flatterers about her, ‘So I have my dinner very 
comfortable indeed,’ she wrote to her absent lord; adding, with characteristic 
amiability, for the benefit of servants who waited on her at these delectable 
repasts, ‘For, if you was to know how kind everybody behaves to me, you would 
love them.’ Partly because she was beautiful, and partly because she was hearty 
in manner towards them, and in some degree because they, one and all, knew 
that to have her good word was to have the Ambassador’s good opinion, the 



servants of the grand palazzo were her joyful slaves. After the good dinner, the 
Signora Hart had her half-hour’s nap, from which she rose with spirit for the 
renewal of her studies. Night was her time for writing letters to Sir William 
Hamilton —letters that, whatever their literary shortcomings may be, gave her 
Pliny the latest gossip of her circle, and enabled him to realize vividly how she 
passed the hours in his absence. She wrote to him on Sunday night, Monday 
night, Wednesday night, and Thursday night, and most likely on Tuesday night 
also, though the epistle thrown off on that night, if she wrote one, has perished. 

Written over-night, so that the courier, who would call for it in the morning, 
should not be kept long waiting, each of these letters was left open till the 
morrow for a postscript. The messenger who took the letter had usually brought 
Emma a line from Sir William half-an-hour before. Whilst Sir William was at 
Persano, messengers passed daily between him and Emma. 

Here is the brief letter she wrote him on the night of Sunday, the 7th of 
January, 1787, when she was displeased at not hearing often enough from him, 
and sleepy from having been out in the wind, with its postscript of forgiveness, 
written after twelve hours of sleep, and the welcome arrival of an epistle from 
Persano:— 


Emma to Sir William Hamilton at Persano. 

‘Naples, Sunday night [7th of January] ’87. 

‘Endead, my Sir William, I am angry. I told you one line would satisfie me, and when I have no 
other comfort then your letters, you should not so cruely disapoint me; for I am unhappy, and I don’t 
fell right without hearing from you, and I won’t forgive you; no, that I wont. It is a very cold night, 
and I am just returned from Hart’s. He was very civil to me; there was an Abbe and a very genteel 
man, a friend of Andreas, and an Englishman I did not know; but they was all very polite, and such a 
profuson of diner that it is impossible to describe. I sett next to Hart, who would help me to every 
thing, and poor man could not see, but to the best of his power paid me a number of compliments, and 
produced me as a specimen of English beauty. After diner he fetched an Italian song, that was made 
on Lady Sophi Jenner (?) forty years past, and he had translated it to English and would sing it; and 
when he came to dymond eyes and pearl teeth, he looked at me and bid the others look at me; and he 
is going to dedicate the English to me, and oh! you can’t think, just as if he could see me and as if I 
was the most perfect beauty in the world. Endead, I heard the Abbe say to the others I was perfectly 
beautiful and elagantly behaved in my manners and conversation. And so the [y] all admired me. But 
Hart is quite gone. He is come [? coming] to see me to-night. Poor Tierny is very poorly. 

‘Monday morning :—Oh, thank you, my dear Sir William, for your letter. Endead, I forgive you 
and am sorry I scolded you. The wind made me so sleepy that I slept till eight a clock, and was fast 
asleep when Vinchenzo brought your letter, and I read it in bed, and give it a good hug. But I wished 
you had heen there. But I give it a kiss or 2. But I hope you will believe me sencere when I write to 
you; for endead, everything flows from my heart, and I cannot stop it. I am glad you had some good 
sport. I should like to see that that is 200 weight, for it must be a fine one; but the other 2, that got of 
wounded, the[y] must he somewere in great pain. Adio, my dear Sir William. Lying in bed so long 
[h]as made me hurry as this goes in half a minet. I was in bed last night at 8 a clock and slept till eight 
this morning. Yours ever E. H.’ 



A pretty picture might be put on canvas of Emma sitting at table between the 
sightless Mr. Hart and the genteel Abbe,—the host, who extolled so 
enthusiastically the beauties he could not see, and the Abbe, who averred to Mr. 
Hart’s other guests that the Signora was 'perfectly beautiful and elegantly 
behaved in her manners and conversation.’ 

Emma to Sir William Hamilton. 

‘Monday night, JaiA the 8th, 1787. 

‘MY DEAR SIR W M ” 

‘I don’t know how you like this excessive cold wether; but I do think I never felt much 
colder in Inghilterra; for to-day it was impossible to keep one’s self warm; and I pittied you much, for 
if you have not [had] a good sport you must he frose with standing still. The ice is lying abhout the 
streets in Naples, just as it is in London the hardest frosts there is. I now see that every thing you say 

is true: for you told me to stop tell larA and then I should feil, and to-day [h]as fuly proved it. 

‘I was at Caletalino’s to-day. She will make a very great likeness and very pretty, it will be. It shall 
not be two naked, for it would not be so interesting, and as you will have it in a box, it will be seen a 
good deal. . . those beautys that only you can see shall not be exposed to the common eyes of all... . 

‘Mr. Greffer was here yesterday and 2 of his children. He enquired for you abbout money, and I 
told him, if he could stop or go to Borely or Marn Bern (?), but he says he will make shift tell he sees 
you, and I think he is right, if he can, for I would not go to those creatures for a grain, tho’ it is a pitty 
you should be trubled with them.—Showrawky gives a diner to-moro to all his musick people, even 
the harpscord tuner, at Torre-del-Greco. All the Caletalinos go there, and I fancy there will be a fine 
mess of them altogether, for I don’t hear of any body of fashion that is going. But he will be master of 
the Band, and the[y] will flatter him, and he will be in his kingdom come. It is a pitty he is so od, for I 
believe he [h]as a good heart. He has given Hackert the finest new sattin dress lined with sable 
besides a hundred guines a-pece for 2 little pictures, that I should think twenty enough for them, for I 
am of your opinion, I would pay for good things, but not for bad ones, and the[y] are pretty but not 
fine painting. 

‘I have Gallucey from nine to ten, from ten to twelve at the Caletalinos, from twelve to one my 
lesson, and between 2 and 3 my diner. I dine frequently upstairs, for Gasperino said a fire in that room 
must be to air it well, and the diner is cold before it gets to our room. So I have my diner very 
comfortable, endead. For if you was to know how kind everybody behaves to me, you would love 

them.—Tuesday morn :—I have just received your kind letter, my dear Sir W m . But how I was 

frightened in reading abbout those men. Sure they wont die.Good God! what a passion the[y] 

must have been in, but there ought to be some punishment to prevent them from such dreadful work. I 
am sorry you had not any sport. To stay out in the cold yesterday must be enugh to kill you. How I 
wish’d to give you some warm punch ... to make up for your bad day. 

‘I wish you would tell me something to say to Cune or Gurney your man, in answer to what I 
wrote to you, or will you write to Gasperino to tell Sesos Maitre d'Hotel the[y] shall not take his room 
from him. I am sorry to truble you. But as he asked me, I could not denigh to write to you. Adio and 
believe me 

‘Yours affectionately, my dearest Sir William, for ever, 


'Emma. 

‘P.S.—I am sorry you don’t hear of coming home. But patienza.’ 

The words in the above-given letter, touching Mr. Greffer’s application for 
money, indicate the confidence Sir William already accorded to Emma on 




matters of his pecuniary affairs. This Mr. Greffer was the same person who, 
some thirteen years later, became the manager of Nelson’s duchy of Bronte in 
the farther Sicily, through the influence of Lady Hamilton, whose good-will and 
care for friends less favourably placed than herself were never wanting in 
steadiness. 

On Wednesday, the 10th of January, 1787, Emma paid a visit to the Convent 
of S. Romita, a convent of sixty nuns, where she was received with singular 
favour, and entertained with sweet-meats and a profusion of compliments by the 
Superior of the religions house, Beatrice Acquaviva, the loveliest nun 
imaginable and only twenty-nine years of age, whose hands (when they were not 
hidden in a muff) flashed with diamond rings, whose teeth showed whiter than 
ivory, whose voice was music, and whose charming face and rogueish eyes 
overflowed with merriment. Though nine years had passed since she took the 
veil, this delicious Beatrice Acquaviva had never for a moment regretted her 
retirement from a world in which she was so eminently qualified to play a 
brilliant part. Kissing her lips, cheeks, and forehead, whilst she exclaimed again 
and again ‘Ah! charming fine creature!’, Beatrice told Emma she looked like an 
angel, in her lovely hat and fine hair, and in her simple dress of clear white 
dimity, with a blue sash. Telling how some years since the British Minister’s 
wife (z.e. the Lady Hamilton whom Sir William had married ‘somewhat against 
his inclination’) had visited the convent, the holy and most religions Beatrice 
remarked enthusiastically, and at the same time disparagingly, how greatly Sir 
William Hamilton’s mistress had the advantage of the late Lady Hamilton, who 
‘was little, short, and pinched-faced.’ Enraptured by her angelic visitor’s beauty, 
Beatrice declared vehemently that she honoured her for her goodness. What 
wonder? For had not the fame of Emma’s compassionate munificence to the 
poor and miserable penetrated the walls of the convent, and filled its galleries 
with the aroma of sacred incense? 

‘Now,’ ejaculated the emotional Beatrice to the even more emotional Emma, 
‘it would be worthwhile to live for such a one as you. Your good heart would 
melt at any trouble that befel one, and partake of one’s grief, or be equally happy 
at one’s good fortune. But I never met with such a friend yet, nor ever saw a 
person I could love till now, and you shall have proofs of my love.’ Giving 
Emma an embroidered satin pocket-book, which the donor had made with her 
own fingers, Beatrice entreated the angelic wearer of the blue-sashed dimity 
dress to return to the convent on the morrow, in time to dine with the sixty 
sisters,—an invitation that was accepted gladly. 

‘I shall be happy to-day,’ Emma wrote to Sir William Hamilton in the earlier 



of the two Thursday-morning’s postscripts to her Wednesday night’s letter, Tor I 
shall dine with them all and come home at night. It is a beautiful house and 
garden and the attention of them was very pleasing,’—adding, with piquant 
naturalness and simplicity, ‘I think she ’ (z.e., Beatrice Acquaviva) ‘flattered me 
up, but I was pleased.’ 

That Emma was received in this way at the convent shows how greatly the 
social position of Sir William Hamilton’s mistress at Naples differed from the 
position she would have had in London. 

Here is the letter, in which she told Sir William of her intercourse with the 
religious ladies: 

Emma, at Naples, to Sir William Hamilton, atPersano. 

‘Wednesday, Jan^' the 10^, 1787. 


‘My DEAR SIR W M - 

‘I had hardly time to thank you for your kind letter of this morning, as I was buisy 
prepairing for to go on my visit to the Convent of S. Romita; and endead I am glad I went, tho’ it was 
a short visit. But tomorrow I dine with them in full assembly. I am quite charmed with Beatrice 
Acquaviva. Such is the name of the charming whoman I saw to-day. Oh, Sir William, she is a pretty 
whoman. She is 29 years old. She took the veil at twenty, and does not repent to this day, though, if I 
am a judge of physiognomy, her eyes does not look like the eyes of a nun. They are allways laughing, 
and something in them vastly alluring, and I wonder the men of Naples would suffer the[ir] onely 
pretty whoman who is realy pretty to be shut in a convent. But it is like the mean-spirited ill taste of 
the Neapolitans. I told her I wondered how she would be lett to hide herself from the world, and I dare 
say thousands of tears was shed, the day she deprived Naples of one of its greatest ornaments. She 
answered with a sigh, that endead numbers of tears was shed, and once or twice her resolution was 
allmost shook, but a pleasing comfort she felt at regaining her friends, that she had been brought up 
[with], and religious considerations strengthened her mind, and she parted with the world with 
pleasure, and since that time one of her sisters had followed her example, and another— which I saw 
—was preparing to enter soon. But neither of her sisters is so beautiful as her, tho’ the[y] are booth 
very agreable. But I think Beatrice is charming, and I realy fell for her an affection. Her eyes, Sir 
William, is I dont know how to describe them. I stopt one hour with them, and I had all the good 
things to eat, and I promise you they don’t starve themselves. But there dress is very becoming, and 
she told me that she was allowed to wear rings and mufs and any little thing she liked, and endead she 
displayd today a good deal of finery, for she had 4 or 5 dimond rings on her fingers, and seemed fond 
of her muff. She has excelent teeth, and shows them, for she is allways laughing. She kissed my lips, 
cheeks and forehead, and every moment exclaimed ‘charming fine creature,’ admired my dress, said I 
looked like an angel, for I was in clear wite dimity and a blue sash. She admired my hat and fine hair, 
and she said she had heard I was good to the poor, and generous and nobleminded. “Now,” she says, 
“it would be worth wile to live for such a one as you. Your good heart would melt at any trouble that 
befel me, and partake of one’s greef or be equaly happy at one’s good fortune. But I never met with a 
freind yet, or I ever saw a person I could love tell now, and you shall have proofs of my love.” In 
short I sat and listened to her, and the tears stood in my eyes, I don’t know why; but I loved her at that 
moment. I thought what a charming wife she would have made, what a mother of a family, and what a 
freind, and the first good and amiable whoman I have seen since I came to Naples for to be lost to the 
world—how cruel! She give me a sattin pocketbook of her own work, and bid me think of her, when I 
saw it and was many miles far of; and years hence when she peraps should be no more, to look at it, 
and think the person that give it had not a bad heart. Did not she speak very pretty? but not one word 



of religion; but I shall be happy today, for I shall dine with them all, and come home at night. It is a 
beautiful house and garden, and the attention of them was very pleasing. There is sixty whomen and 
all well-looking, but not like the fair Beatrice. “Oh Emma,” she says to me, “The[y] brought here the 
vieve (?) minister’s wife, but I did not like the looks of her at first. She was little, short, pinchd-face, 
and I receved her cooly. How different from you, and how surprised was I in seeing you tall in statue 
(sic). We may read your heart in your countenance, your complexion, in short, your figure and 
features is rare, for you are like the marble statues I saw, when I was in the world.” I think she flatered 
me up, but I was pleased. —Thursday Morning: I have just receved your kind letter, and I am pleased 
and content that you should write to me, tho’ it is onely one or two lines a day. Be assured I am 
grateful. I am sorry you had bad sport, and I shall be most happy to see you at home, to warm you 
with my kisses, and comfort you with my smiles and good humer, and oblidge you by my attentions, 
which will be the constant pleasure of, my Dear Sir William, your truly affectionate—EMMA. 

‘P.S.—Cuny’s duty to you, and thanks you abbout the Marquis Sesos—(you may look big upon it). 

Sir William Hamilton was still with the King, slaughtering animals in the 
Royal Chase of Persano, when Emma wrote him the following letter, probably 
on the 18th of January, 1787:— 

Emma to Sir William Hamilton. 


[January (? 18th) 1787.] 

Naples: Thursday morning. 

‘Oh, my dearest Sir William, I have just received your dear sweet letter. It has charmed me. I don’t 
know what to say to you to thank you in words kind enough. Oh, how kind! Do you call me your dear 
freind? Ah, what a happy creature is your Emma!—me that had no freind, no protector, no body that I 
could trust, and now to be the freind, the Emma, of Sir William Hamilton! Oh, if I could express my 
self! if I had words to thank you, that I may not thus he choaked with meanings, for which I can find 
no utterance! Think only, my dear Sir William, what I would say to you, if I could express myself, 
Only to thank you a thousand times. Mr. Hart went awhay yesterday with his head turnd; I sung so 
well Handell's 3 songs . . . that you never saw a man so delighted. He said it was the most 
extraordinary thing he ever knew. But what struck him was holding on the notes and going from the 
high to low notes so very neat. He says I shall turn the heads of the English. He was so happy with 
Gallucci. He made great frendship with him. Galucci played solo some of my solfegos and you whold 
have thought he would have gone mad. He says he had heard a great deal of me. But he never saw or 
heard of such a whoman before. He says when he first came in, I frightened him with a Majesty and 
Juno look that I receved him with. Then he says that whent of on being more aquainted, and I 
enchanted him by my politeness and the maner in which I did the honors, and then I made him 
allmost cry with Handels; and with the comick he could not contain himself, for he says he never saw 
the tragick and comick muse blended so happily together. He says Gosrich (?) would have been 
delighted with me. I supose he makes to-day a fine work all over Naples. But your ideas of him are 
the same as mine. We boath think alike of him. He taulks too much for me. 

‘I hope you have received the letter and news I sent you yesterday. I told you Gatty is here. He is 
enchanted with me. He says I sing to please him better than anybody. He says the progress I make, he 
could not have believed. He sat and listened with so much pleasure, and his neice was very much 
pleased. She is gone to Don Andrea’s house. Gatty is here, and he says I am so accomplishd, so kind, 
speaks Italian so well, that he sitts 2 hours together and taulks to me. Him and Don Andrea dines with 
me today. I thought as you was not at home that Don Andrea would be company for him. His neice 

dined with us yesterday. But today she is to dine with the wife of Don A-, and the[y] are to come in 

the evening to hear me sing. Your affc. ever- EMMA.’ 

It was thus the year 1787 opened to Emma, whilst it was a question with the 
shrewdest of those of Sir William Hamilton's English friends, who were actual 



observers of his proceedings, whether his undisguised and even obtrusive 
association with Mrs. Hart would not, after causing painful scenes and indignant 
protests, even eventuate in his recall from Naples. From what has been said of 
Emma's position on earlier pages of this chapter, it may not be supposed she won 
in a few months the remarkable degree of recognition that was accorded to her 
by the Neapolitan beau monde in 1789 and 1790. Of course, there were 
mutinous murmurings in the English colony at Naples, attended with debate 
whether measures should not be taken for putting an end to what promised to 
become a prodigious scandal. In truth, Sir William Hamilton was perhaps the 
only man of his generation, who could have played successfully the perilous 
game from which he rose as far as possible the winner. A man of infinite tact and 
perfect temper, he was confident of his ability to conciliate the people whose 
feelings he outraged. Influential at the Court, universally admired, liberal in 
hospitality, and overflowing with courtesy to all who had the slightest claim to 
his consideration, he was a personage to whom many of the Neapolitan English 
were strongly attached, and with whom few could afford to quarrel. Even by the 
English colonists and tourists it was felt that Sir William, with his one 
infatuation, was a far better Minister for their interests than any other diplomatist 
could be. On counting what an excess of virtue might cost them, they decided to 
be tolerant. 

So the murmurings never became an outcry, and in the last month of 1787 Sir 
William Hamilton could assure one of his intimate friends that Emma’s 
behaviour had won her many sensible admirers, and that, without receiving her 
into their circle at present, the Queen of Naples and the most exalted ladies of 
the Neapolitan nobility took every occasion of showing her every distant civility. 



CHAPTER XII. 


FROM FRIENDSHIP TO LOVE. 


Emma’s Trip to Sorrento — Diversions and Triumphs of the Trip — Song after Song — A Priest in Love 
with Emma — Her Pride in her own Doings — Her Nine Days in Ischia — The Ischian Peasants kneel 
and pray to Her — She ascends Mount Vesuvius — The Prince Royal on the Mountain — ‘Prince, who 
was your Tutor?’ — On the House-Top at Caserta — Teresa and her Mistress — Dutch Gallantry — 
Salvo upon Salvo — Vessels of War salute Emma with all their Guns — ‘Quick, to San Carlo’ — 
Emma’s Four Months’ Letter to Mr. Greville — Her Shawls and Attitudes — She originates ‘the Shawl 
Dance’ — Emma at Caserta — An Hour’s Absence makes the Heart grow Fonder. 

1787 a.d. 

In Naples, going to balls and concerts at the houses where she may be presumed 
to have seen something of those ladies of the nobility who only showed her 
distant civility, Emma also visited the country-houses of some of the persons of 
rank and wealth who entertained her in the capital. Towards the close of July or 
in the beginning of August, 1787, she and Sir William Hamilton were the guests 
of the Duke Saint De Maitre (according to Emma’s rendering of the ducal style) 
at Sorrento, where she enjoyed herself vastly for ten days, in a company of 
people with high-sounding names, who applauded her songs tempestuously, and 
worshipped her with every degree of suitable extravagance. 

In a letter, that will be given in extenso in this chapter, Emma gave Mr. 
Greville a lively description of the ways in which she passed this pleasant time. 
Bathing in the sea every morning, she in due course joined the duke and his 
visitors at breakfast in a fine summer-house that, built upon a rock, commanded 
a superb view of Capri, Ischia, Procida, Naples, Portici, Vesuvius, and the bright 
expanse of the diversely tinted Bay of Naples. One morning they observed the 
lava running down Vesuvius, whilst smoke rose from the mountain in dark 
volumes that gradually disappeared into the blueness of the sky. Emma made 
several sketches of the mountain, possibly more to her own contentment, than to 
the critical satisfaction of Sir William Hamilton, who seems to have spoken 
jocularly of her artistic method when he declared her drawings of the mountain 
would soon be as good as his own. T have,’ the self-complacent young woman 
wrote to her former protector, ‘made some drawings from it, for I am so used to 
draw now, it is as easy as A, B. C. For when we are at Naples, we dine every 
[Sunjday at the Villa Emma at Posilipo, and I make 2 or 3 drawings. Sir William 



laughs at me, and says I shall rival him with the mountain now.’ 

Even in her holidays, Emma had a daily singing-lesson from the Professor, 
whom Sir William retained permanently on his establishment, and had brought 
in his train to Sorrento. The singing-lesson having been taken within an hour or 
so of breakfast, the Signora Hart and others of the ducal party mounted asses, 
and rode about the neighbourhood, paying visits, till it was time for them to 
return to their three o’clock dinner. Having dined, they betook themselves to the 
boats, and sailed about the coast till it was needful for them to get back and dress 
for the evening’s conversazione and musical entertainment, in both of which the 
Signora Hart played a chief part. 

At the conversazione she was by this time so good a linguist that she 
apprehended at the moment whatever was said to her in French or Italian, and in 
either tongue proved herself at least as ready and sparkling a talker as anyone 
who addressed her. Speaking of the people with whom she exchanged shots in 
repartee, she wrote to Mr. Greville, ‘I paid them,’—an expression showing that 
she still retained in her English vocabulary at least one of her old Cheshire 
provincialisms. She certainly ‘paid’ the Italian gentleman who, having on several 
occasions hinted his desire to be her ‘cavaliere servente,’ enquired, on the 
evening before she and Sir William set their faces homewards, whether she was 
returning to Naples so soon because she had left a lover there? Assuming a look 
of the severest propriety, faintly touched with curiosity and surprise, she replied, 
‘Do you take me for one of your countrywomen? Sir, I am English. I have only 
one “cavaliere servente,” and I have brought him with me.’ 

The salon adjoining the great concert-room, where the musicians of Sir 
William Hamilton’s band played selections from famous operas, was the scene 
of Emma's greatest triumphs. On ordinary evenings, singing no more than four 
songs (‘2 searous songs and 2 buffos.’ as she wrote to Mr. Greville), she gave her 
auditors no less than fifteen songs at her last and farewell concert; the last being 
a song she sang with a tambourine in her hand, as a young girl with a raree- 
show,—’the prettiest thing,’ she observed complacently in the epistle which was 
something more than four months in hand, for Mr. Greville's entertainment, ‘you 
ever heard! In short, I left the people at Sorrento with their heads turned. I left 
some dying, some crying, and some in despair. Mind you, these were all nobility, 
as proud as the devil. But we humbled them!’ 

Later in the year, Sir William and Emma, attended by the musicians of Sir 
William’s band, her Professor of music, her maid, and four men-servants, went 
to Ischia, where they were received by a certain Countess (styled the Countess 
Mahoney in Emma’s letter to Mr. Greville), who came down to the sea-shore to 



welcome her distinguished guests, and lost no time in pouring on the 
Ambassador’s enchantress the flatteries that were so agreeable to her. Taking the 
lovely young woman into her embrace, and thanking Sir William for bringing his 
angel to Ischia, the Countess covered the angel with kisses, and laughed at the 
suggestion that her muslin robe was no fit costume for her hostess’s dinner-table. 
So, in default of time for a more elaborate toilet, the Angel made her first 
appearance before the Countess’s friends in 'a muslin chemise,’ which suited her 
so well that she was admired almost as much for her taste in dress as for her 
beauty. The Angel had the place of honour at dinner, by the side of the Countess, 
who 'distinguished her with every mark of attention.’ Having brought her 
harpsichord with her, Emma went to the music-room with a confidence which 
she justified by her superb rendering of the rondos and the bravura song, which 
she sang to the numerous party of gallant men and fair ladies, who rewarded her 
with ten minutes’ measure of deafening applause, and then declared rapturously 
that never before had they 'seen such a bellissima creatura.’ On the morrow, 
Emma was applauded no less vociferously at 'the accadema of musick,’ with 
which the Countess entertained the noblesse of the island, after giving them a 
magnificent dinner. 

But Emma’s grandest triumph at Ischia was the conquest of a priest, who 
went almost mad for love of her, and declared his partial madness so frankly and 
felicitously, that Sir William was constrained to console him for the hopelessness 
of his passion with a gift of her portrait, set in a snuff-box. Every day of Emma’s 
sojourn of nine days in Ischia was a festival at the palace of the delightful 
countess, who, some months later, was repaid for her courtesies very much as the 
Priest had been for his adoration,—with a picture of Emma, in Turkish costume. 

At some time between the excursion to Sorrento and the trip to Ischia, Emma 
went up Vesuvius, which had for some time been raising hopes and fears of an 
eruption, no less terrifically fierce than the ’67 eruption. Mounting their asses at 
Portici, so as to get to the summit at nightfall, Emma and her patron were 
witnesses of a spectacle that equalled in its particular way any show with which 
the mountain had ever favoured him in more memorable seasons of its volcanic 
unrest. On arriving at the Hermitage, they saw a cascade of liquid fire falling 
down a great precipice. In its descent the fiery lava set trees and brushwood 
ablaze, so as to give all the mountain that was visible from their point of view 
the appearance of being on fire. Surrounding the hermit’s house, the lava took its 
impious and destructive course through his chapel, in spite of the sacred pictures 
and relics, that should have preserved the holy building from such profanation. 

In her descent from this gorgeous sight, Emma came upon the Prince Royal, 



who had climbed almost to the point, where he would have had the whole scene 
to perfection, when his attendants compelled him to retrace his steps, for safety’s 
sake. On being asked by Sir William and Emma how he liked the sight, the 
youthful prince replied, ‘Bella ma poca roba,’ whereas, if his ‘foolish tuters’ (as 
Emma, with a happy example of her genius for misspelling her mother tongue, 
reported to Mr. Greville), had taken him five hundred yards higher, ‘he would 
have seen the noblest and sublimest sight in the world,’ With reason, Emma was 
little less astonished at the folly of these teachers of the Bourbon’s heir than she 
was amazed a few weeks earlier by the Italian Prince— not a Royal Prince, but a 
Prince of an illustrious house, and sixty years old—who, on hearing her say at 
Naples she had recently been in Capri, asked whether she went there by land or 
water. The Prince discovered he had made a slip, when the lovely English 
signora, after regarding him for half-a-minute with a piquant show of amusement 
and curiosity, observed, ‘Prince, who was your tutor?’ 

Lady in possession of the British Embassy, Emma was also the mistress of Sir 
William Hamilton’s country-house at Caserta,—that was re-decorated, 
refurnished, and provided with a new music-room for her greater enjoyment. It 
was to the roof of this charming home that, on some night in August of 1787, she 
took her favourite maid, Teresa, to show her the flames rising from Vesuvius, 
and the glow that brooded over the far-away mountain. On seeing such awful 
indications of Heaven's displeasure, Teresa dropped on her knees, and cried for 
help to St. Januarius. Whereupon, in glee at the girl’s alarm, and in her protestant 
contempt for the Saint whose protection was implored, Emma dropped on her 
knees, and, mimicking the servant’s voice and action, implored help of St. Coala. 
Seeing she was being mocked, Teresa rose quickly, and inquired gravely whether 
it were possible that her mistress, the Signora, did not believe in St. Januarius. 

On being assured the Signora was indeed the infidel her sportiveness had 
declared her, Teresa was at a loss how to account for such impiety in the 
Signora, whom God had so highly favoured. 

‘Favoured? How has God favoured me above other people?’ retorted the 
mistress. 

‘Oh, God!’ cried Teresa, in dismay at such wickedness in the most fortunate 
of womankind, ‘your Excellenaa is very ungrateful! God has been so good as to 
make your face to resemble the face of the Blessed Virgin, and you don’t esteem 
it as a favour?’ 

‘Did you ever see the Blessed Virgin?’ Emma inquired, sharply. 

‘Surely I have!’ returned Teresa, stoutly, ‘and you are like the pictures of her. 
See, Signora, did not the people at Ischia fall on their knees to you, and pray to 



you, in the Blessed Mary’s name, to grant their requests?’ 

In this same year, also, was it that Commodore Melville, of the Dutch Navy, 
with his brother-officers of two Dutch ships-of-war, lying in the Bay of Naples, 
entertained the English Beauty on board one of the vessels. When Sir William 
Hamilton, Emma, and Mrs. Cadogan came to the sea-side, on their way to this 
fete, they found the Commodore, the Captain, and four other Dutch officers, 
ready to take them in their long-boat to the ship where the banquet had been 
prepared for them. Emma wore her favourite costume for festivities in the open 
air,—a white muslin dress and blue sash, with her auburn ringlets falling from 
the broad brim of her hat 'almost to her heels.’ As she stepped into the long-boat, 
she was saluted by twenty pieces of cannon; and whilst the long boat was being 
rowed past the smaller of the Dutch vessels, the frigate fired all her guns. The 
table on board the larger vessel was laid for thirty persons, and Emma was 
enthroned in the seat of honour. The salvos to the Signora Hart were heard 
throughout Naples. The Queen heard them in the Palace Reale, the proudest 
ladies of Neapolitan nobility heard them. The existence of the girl who was 
honoured in this fashion could not be ignored. From that hour it was clear to the 
people who knew Naples that no combination of court ladies could for any long 
time keep the Signora outside the most exclusive circles of Neapolitan society. 

The dinner on board the Dutchman was a brilliant success. In one particular 
only could the gala have gone better. It having been arranged that she should go 
to the Opera-house in the evening, and, sitting in a box near the Royal Box, 
display her new purple satin gown, her white satin petticoat trimmed with crape 
and spangles, and her lovely cap of white feathers, fresh from Paris, Emma 
naturally desired to return to the British Embassy in time to make an elaborate 
toilet. But in this she was disappointed. The dinner was not over till half-past 
five (English time); and, though she whispered to him that her admirable hair¬ 
dresser was even then waiting at the Embassy to arrange her tresses for the 
evening, Sir William was so delighted with the Dutch offficers that he could not 
resist their proposal to drink another bottle to the welfare and glory of the 
loveliest woman in all creation. The time taken in drinking this other bottle was 
all the time Emma could have given to her hair-dresser and toilet, had she left 
the ship at 5.30. When both the Dutch vessels gave her a parting salute with all 
their guns, as she was being taken ashore in the long-boat, the King and Queen 
were already driving to San Carlo. 

On getting back to the quay, where the British Minister’s coach had been 
waiting for more than an hour, Emma had to choose between foregoing the opera 
and hastening thither as she was, in her blue hat and white dress, with her 



chestnut curls playing about over her heels. Of course, the girl, who delighted in 
music, and wished to show herself at San Carlo with her train of sailors, chose 
the latter alternative. Exclaiming ‘Quick, to San Carlo!’ she sprang into her 
carriage, which afforded seats for Sir William Hamilton, the Dutch commodore, 
the Dutch captain, and the other four Dutch officers. State-coaches were roomy 
machines a hundred years since. Emma made the right choice. Had she been in 
her satins and spangles, with her Paris cap surmounting a coiffure of the most 
artistic designs and finish, she could not have enjoyed the music more, or made a 
greater sensation at the Opera. Whilst she— the Queen of Beauty, whose guns 
had thrice that happy day thundered throughout Naples—sate in her box, 
between Sir William and the Dutch commodore, she bethought herself how the 
other five officers in their uniforms stood in the rear, guarding her as though she 
were a queen indeed! 

Of the various matters touched upon in this chapter, and also of other 
particulars of her life in 1787, Emma wrote to Mr. Greville in a long epistle, that 
was begun on some day of August in that year, and, after growing on the writer’s 
hands through a term of more than four calendar months, was finished at the end 
of the following December. This long epistle will be soon submitted in extenso 
to the readers of this work, who will do well to peruse and examine attentively 
each of its paragraphs. 

Though I am not in a position to state positively that when she began, in 
August, 1787, to write this long letter, Emma had not written to Mr. Greville 
since the date of her last appeal to him for a renewal of their domestic 
association, I am of opinion that there had been no correspondence between 
them during the twelve months following that final and futile entreaty. I may err 
on this point, but, even if it is erroneous, most readers will allow that my opinion 
is countenanced by the opening paragraph of the long epistle, that was in hand 
for more than four months. At the same time, it appears, from the concluding 
paragraph of the lengthy epistle, that she had received presents from Mr. Greville 
before the letter was finished in December. The ‘boxes’ of presents from London 
may have come to Emma's hands even so late as the opening of that month, and 
may perhaps be regarded as Mr. Greville’s first overture to her for reconciliation. 
Anyhow, from the close of 1787 to the date of Sir William Hamilton’s death in 
1803, and to a still later date, Emma and Mr. Greville were on the friendliest 
terms. 


Emma to the Hon. Charles Greville. 



‘Napoli: Agosto [1787]. 

‘Alltho you never think me worth writing to you, yet I cannot so easily forget you, and whenever I 
have had any particular pleasure, I feil as tho I was not right, tell I had communicated it to my dearest 
Greville. For you will ever be dear to me, and tho’ we cannot be together, lett ous corespond as 
freinds. I have a happiness in hearing from you, and a comfort in communicating my little storeys to 
you, because I flatter myself that you still love the name of that Emma, that was once very dear to 
you, and, but for unfortunate evils, might still have claimed the first place in your affections. And I 
hope still, you will never meet with any person that will use you ill. But never will you meet with the 
sincere love that I shew’d you. Don't expect it; for you canot meet with it. But I have done. Onely 
think of my words;—you will meet with more evils than one, for, as Sir William says, that one is the 
devil. 

‘We have been at Sorrento on a visit at the Duke Saint De Maitre for ten days. We are just 
returned. But I never passed a happier ten days, except in Edg ... re R ... d. In the morning we 
bathed, and returned to a fine sumer house, where we [had] breakfast. But first this sumerhouse is 
over the sea, on a rock that looks over Caprea, Ischea, Procheza, Vesuva, Porticea, Naples, &c., &c., 
the sea all before ous, that you have no idea of the beauties of it from this little paridise. After 
breakfast we vew’d the Lava runing down 3 miles of Vesuveia, and every now and then black clouds 
of smoak, rising into the air [that] had the most magnificent apearance in the world. I have made some 
drawings from it, for I am so used to draw now, it is as easy as A B C. For when we are at Naples, we 
dine every [Sun]day at the Villa Emma at Paysilipo, and I make 2 or 3 drawings. Sir William laughs 
at me, and says I shall rival him with the mountain now. 

‘After breakfast I had my singing-lesson: for Sir William [h]as took a musition into the house. But 
he is one of the best masters in Italia. After my lesson we rode on asses all about the country, paid 
visits, and dined at 3, and after diner sailed about the coast, returned and dress’d for Conversazioni. 
We had Sir William’s Band of Musick with ous, and about dark the concert in one room, and I satt in 
another, and received all the nobility, who came every night, whilst we was there, and I sung generaly 
2 searous songs and 2 buffos. The last night I sang fifteen songs. One was a Recatitive from a opera at 
St. Carlo’s. The beginning was Luci Belle sio vadoro, the finest thing you ever heard, that for ten 
minutes after I sung it, their was such a claping, that I was oblidged to sing it over again. And I sung 
after that one with a Tambourin, in the character of a young Girl with a raree-shew, the pretiest thing 
you ever heard. In short, I left the people at Sorrento with their heads turned. I left some dying, some 
crying, and some in despair. Mind you, theis was all nobility, as proud as the devil. But we humbled 
them. But what astonished them was that I should speak such good Italian. For I paid them, I spared 
non of them, tho I was civil and oblidged every body. One asked me if I left a love at Naples, that I 
left them so soon. I pulled my lip at him, to say, “Do you take me to be an Italian whoman, that [h]as 
four or live different men to attend her? Sir, I am English. I have one cavalere-servante, and I have 
brought him with me,” pointing to Sir William. But he never spoke another word after this: for before 
he had been offering himself as Cavalere Servante. He said I was “una Donna rara.” 

‘We are going to Vesuvius to-night, as there is a large eruption, and the lava runs down allmost to 
Porticea. The mountain looks beautiful. One part, their is nothing but cascades of liquid-fire lava. I 
mean red-hot [lava] runs to a deep cavern, that it is beautiful. But I fancy we shall have some very 
large emption soon, as large as that of ’67. I wish we may dine to-day at 2 a clock, and so sett of at 
four. We shall get on our asses at Porticea, and arrive at the top just at dark, and so be at Naples about 
2 a clock tomorrow morning. 

‘Sir William is very fond of me, and very kind to me. The house is ful of painters painting me. He 
[h]as now got nine pictures of me, and 2 a painting. Marchant is cuting my head in stone, that is in 
camea for a ring. There is another man modeling me in wax, and another in clay. All the artists is 
come from Borne to study from me, [so] that Sir William [h]as fitted up a room, that is calld the 
painting-room. Sir William is never a moment from me. He goes no where without me. He [h]as no 
diners but what I can be of the party. No body comes without the[y] are civil to me. We have allways 
good company, I now live upstairs in the same apartments where he lives, and my old apartments is 
made the musick-rooms, where I have my lessons in the morning. Our house at Caserta is fitting up 



eleganter this year, a room making for my musick, and a room fitting up for my master, as he goes 
with ous. Sir William says he loves nothing but me, likes no person to sing but me, and takes delight 
in all I do, and all I say, to see me happy. 

‘Sunday Morning.—We was last night up Vesuvus at twelve a clock, and in my life I never saw so 
fine a sight. The lava runs about five mile down from the top; for the mountain is not burst, as 
ignorant people say it is. But, when we got to the Hermitage, there was the finest fountain of liquid 
fire falling down a great precipice, and as it run down it sett fire to the trees and brushwood, so that 
the mountain looked like one entire mountain of fire. We saw the lava surround the poor hermit’s 
house, and take possession of the chapel, notwithstanding it was covered with pictures of Saints and 
other religios preservitaves against the fury of nature. For me, I was enraptured. I could have staid all 
night there, and I have never been in charity with the moon since, for it lookd so pale and sickly; and 
the red-hot lava served to light up the moon, for the light of the moon was nothing to the lava. We met 
the Prince Royal on the mountain. But his foolish tuters onely took him up a little whay, and did not 
lett him stay 3 minuets; so, when we asked him how he liked it, he said, “Bella ma poca roba,” when, 
if they had took him five hundred yards higher, he would have seen the noblest, sublimest sight in the 
world. But, poor creatures, the[y] where frightened out of their sences, and glad to make a hasty 
retreat.—O, I shall kill my selfe with laughing! Their has been a prince paying us a visit. He is sixty 
years of age, one of the first families, and [h]as all ways lived at Naples, and when I told him I had 
been to Caprea, he asked me if I went there by land. Only think, what ignorance! I staired at him and 
asked him who was his tutor. 

‘I left of in a hurry, and [h]as not wrote this ten days, as we have been on a visit to the Countess 
Mahoney at Ische 9 days, and are just returned from their. We went in a hired vessel, and took all Sir 
William’s musicians, my harpsichord and master, 4 servants and my maid. I think I never had such a 
pleasent voyage anywhere. The Countess came down to the seashore to meet ous. She took me in her 
arms and kissed me, thank’d Sir William for bringing her the company of so beautiful and lovely a 
whoman. She took ous to her house, where there was a full [company]; and, though I was in a 
undress, onely having a muslin chemise, very thin, yet the admiration I met with was surprising. The 
countess made me set by her, and seemed to have pleasure to distinguish me by every mark of 
attention, and the[y] all allowed the[y had] never seen such a belissima creatura in all their life. I 
spoke Italian to [al]most all, a little French to some that spoke to me in French. The[y] oblidged me to 
sing. But I got such aplause, that for ten minuets you could not hear a word. I sung four songs, two 
rondos, a duetto and bravura song of St. Carlo’s. The countess gave a great diner the day after to the 
noblesse of the place, where I was: and in the evening an accadema of musick. The[re] was others 
sung, but I gott all the aplause. I sung one little Italian air, so that they all cried. But on[e] priest, that 
was their, was so in love with me, that Sir William was oblidged to give him my picture in a snuffbox, 
and he carries the snuff-box in his breast. This is a priest, mind you!—So every day we stayed we had 
parties of pleasure, and the poor Countess cried when we came awhay, and I am now setting for a 
picture for her, in a turkish dress,—very pretty. 

‘I must tell you I have had great offers to be first whoman in the Italian Opera at Madrid, where I 
was to have six thousand pound for three years. But I would not engage, as I should not like to go into 
Spain, without I knew people their. And I could not speak their language. So I refused it. And another 
reson was that Galini [h]as been hear from the opera-house at London to engage people: and, tho’ I 
have not been persuaded to make a writen engagement, I certainly shall sing at the Pantheon and 
Hanover Square, except something particular happens, for Galini says he will make a subscription- 
concert for me, if I wont engage for the opera. But I wish’d to consider of it before I engage. Sir 
William says he will give me leave to sing at Hanover Square, on the condition Galini [h]as proposed, 
which is 2 thousand pounds. Sir William [h]as took my master into the house and pays him a great 
price, on purpose that he shall not teach any other person. Their was some of the officers in Captain 
Finche’s ship, that come to our Concerts, whare I sung. They says Miss Hamilton is a fool in singing 
in comparison to me, and so says Sir William. 

‘It is a most extraordinary thing that my voice is totally altered. It is the finest soprana you ever 
heard, so that Sir William shuts his eyes and thinks one of the Castratos is singing; and, what is most 



extraordinary [is] that my shake, or tril, what you call it, is so very good in every note, my master says 

that, if he did not feil and see and no that I am a substance, he would think I was an angel.Sir 

William is in raptures with me. He spares neither expense nor pains in anything. Our house at Caserta 
is all new fitted-up for me,—a new room for my master, a musickroom for me. I have my French 
master; I have the Queen’s dancing-master 3 times a-week; I have 3 lessons in singing a-day,— 
morning at eight a clock, before diner, and [in] the evening; and people makes enterest to come and 
hear me. My master goes to England with ous. O, then I give up one hour in the day to reading the 
Italian. There is a person comes a purpose; and for all this their is now five painters and 2 modlers at 
work on me for Sir William, and their is a picture going of me to the Empress of Rusho. But Sir 
William [h]as the phaeton at the door, after I have had my first singing lesson and dancing lesson, and 
he drives me out for 2 hour’s. And you will say that’s right, for as I study a deal, it is right I should 
have excercise. 

‘But last night I did do a very extraordinary [thing]. We gave yesterday a deplomatic diner. So after 
dinner I gave them a Concert. So I sent the coach and my compliments to the Band, who is first 
whoman at St. Carlo’s, and desired her to come and sing at my concert. So she came, and their was 
near sixty people. So after the first quartett, I was to sing the first song. At first I was a little 
frightened, before I begun; for she is a famous singer, and she placed herself close to me. But when I 
begun, all fear whent awhay, and I sung so well that she cried out, “Just God, what a voice! I would 
give a great deal for your voice !” In short, I met with such aplause, that it allmost turned my head. 
Band sung after me, and I asure you everybody said I sung in a finer stile than her. Poor Sir William 
was so enraptured with me! For he was afraid I should have been in a great fright, and it was of 
consequence that evening, for he wanted to shew me of to some Dutch officers, that was there, that is 
with a sixty-gun ship and a frigate. The Comodore, whoes name is Melville, was so inchanted with 
me, that, though he was to depart the next day, he put it of, and give me a diner on board, that realy 
surpasses all description. First Sir William me and mother went down to the . . . where the long boat 
was waiting—all man’d, so beautiful! There was the Comodore, and the Captain and four more of the 
first officers waited to conduct ous to the ship. The 2 ships was dress’d out so fine in all the collours; 
the men all put in order; a band of musick and all the marrine did their duty, and when we went on 
board, twenty peices of cannon fired. But as we past the frigate, she fired all her guns, that I wish you 
had seen it. We sett down thirty to dine,—me at the head of the table, mistress of the feast, drest all in 
virgin white and my hair all in ringlets, reaching allmost to my heals. I asure you it is so long, that I 
realy look’d and moved amongst it, Sir William said so. 

‘That night there was a great opera at St. Carlo’s, in honor of the King of Spain’s name-day. So St. 
Carlos was illumanated, and everybody in great galla. Well, I had the finest dress made up on 
purpose, as I had a box near the King and Queen. My gown was purple sattin [with] wite sattin 
peticoat trimd with crape and spangles. My cap lovely, from Paris, all white fethers. My hair was to 
have been delightfully dres’d, as I have a very good hair-dresser. But for me unfortunately, the diner 
on board did not finish tell half-past-five, English. Then the Comodore and [officers] would have 
another bottle to drink to the loveliest whoman in the world, as the[y] cald me at least. I whispered to 
Sir William and told him I should be angry with him, if he did not gett up to go, as we was to dress, 
and it was necessary to be at the theatre before the royal party. So at last the[y] put out the boat, to 
offer a salute from the 2 ships of all the guns. We arrived on shoar with the Comodore and five 
princapal officers, and in we all crowd[ed] into our coach, which is large. We just got in time to the 
Opera. The Comodore went with ous, and the officers came next and attended my box all the time, 
and behaved to me 'as tho I was a Queen. 

‘You must know this letter [h]as been begun abbout 4 months, and I have wrote a little at a time, 
and I now finish from Caserta, where we have been five weeks. We go to Naples on the 28 of this 
month, December, and stay till the Carnaval their, and then return to this place. I believe we shall 
have a great erruption soon; for tho we are here 16 miles from Naples, yet yesterday the Mountain 
made such a dreadful noise, just like cannons in one’s ears. Sir William and me was yesterday, as 
endeed we are every day, at the Queen’s Gardin; and whilst Mr. Greffer and me were talking, all of a 
sudin their rose such black collums of smoke out of Vesuvos, attended with such roaring, that I was 




frighten’d, and last night I went on the leads of our house hear, and the [ ] was such, that I could 

see Naples by the light of the fire very plain, and after the [ ] the red hot cinders fell all over the 

mountain. The Cavaliere Gatty, who arrived here yesterday and is come to stay with ous a week, says 
the day before yesterday he spoke with Padre Antoine, an old preist, who lives on the mountain, who 
told him that in a week or fortnight a mouth would open the Portice side, and carry all that place 
awhay. At least, there is bad signs now. 

T took last night one of my maids, who is a great biggot, to the top of the house, and I shewd her 
the mountain. But, when she saw the great fire, she fell down on her knees, and cried out, “O Janaro 
mio Antoino mio.” So I fel down on my knees and cried aloud, “O Saint Coala mia, Coala mia.” But 
she got up in a hurry and said, “E bene Signora la vostro Excellenza non credo in St. Janaro evero.” 

So sais I, “No Teresa evero per.” She lookt at me, and said to be sure I read a great many books, 

and must know more than her. But she says, “Does not God favour you more then ous?” Says I, “No.” 

“O God,” says she, your excellenza is very ungratefull! Ele [h]as been so good as to make your face 
the same as he made the Blessed Virgin’s, and you don’t esteem it as a favour!” “Why,” says I, “did 
you ever see the virgin?” —“O yes,” says she, “you are like every picture that their is of her, and you 
know the people at Iscea fel down on their knees to you, and begd you to grant them favours in her 
name.”—And Greville, its true that the[y] have all got it in their heads I am like the Virgin, and the[y] 
do come to beg favours of me. Last night their was two preists came to our house, and Sir William 
made me put the shawl over my head, and look up, and the preist burst into tears and kist my feet and 
said, “God had sent me a purpose. Now as I have such a use of shawls, and mine is wore out, Sir 
William is miserable. For I stand in atitudes with them. As you know Mr. Mack Pherson, ask him to 
give you one for me. Pray do, for mine is wore out. O pray, send me 4 or 5 prints of that little Gipsey 
pictur with the hat on. Sir William wants one, and 2 other people I have promised. I thank you for the 
boxes. I was enchanted with the hats. The black one was two little. But I have give it to Madam 
Vonrotelli, a friend of mine hear at court, who admired it. Sir William scolds me for writing so long a 
letter.—Mind you, your uncle Fred’s daughter cant sing so well as me. Tell her so. Pray write to me 
and tell me, if I shall sing at the Opera or, no. We shall be in London this spring twelve months. We 
are going to Rome this spring. Adio and believe me more your friend then what you are to me— 
EMMA. 

‘P.S. I send you a kiss on my name. Its more than you deserve. Next post I write to your Brother— 
abbout Wite, as he is my freind and I have assisted them a good deal and will more. Pray give my 
love to your brother, and compliments to Legg, Banks, Tollemache, &c. Tell them to take care of their 
hearts, when I come back. As to you, you will be utterly undone. But Sir William allready is 
distractedly in love, and indead I love him tenderly. He deserves it.— God bless you!” 

The careful reader of this remarkable epistle will have noted the passage 
which shows that thus early in her Italian career Emma was entertaining her 
Neapolitan admirers with her famous attitudes, in which she used shawls with a 
dexterity that was declared to be marvellous by all beholders of the 
performances. Her shawls having, in December, 1787, grown shabby through 
constant use in these dramatic exercises, it may be assumed that Emma had 
exhibited herself in the tableaus vivants from her first arrival at Naples. In 
connection with Emma’s use of shawls, it may be remarked that she was the 
originator of the shawl-dance long before the garment was associated with the 
Empress Josephine, who has been erroneously credited with bringing the shawl 
into fashion. 

Of the Mr. Legge (a member of the Dartmouth family), to whom Emma 
(omitting the name’s final e) sent her compliments in the postscript of the long 




letter, something will be said in an ensuing chapter. 

Whilst Emma occupied her villa in Caserta, it was often necessary for Sir 
William Hamilton to leave her for several days at a time. One of these 
separations of the idol and her worshipper occurred in 1787, when the Minister 
went to Naples on Thursday morning, with the intention of returning to his 
country villa on Saturday night. Two hours can scarcely have passed since he 
gave her the parting kiss, when Emma dashed off the following letter to the 
captain of her dreams, though she was certain of seeing him again in less than 
forty-eight hours : 

Emma to Sir William Hamilton at Naples. 

‘Caserta: Thursday Morning. 

‘I can’t be happy till I have wrote to you, my dearest Sir William, tho’ it is so lattely I saw you. But 
what of that to a person that loves as I do. One hour’s absence is a year, and I shall count the hours 
and moments till Saturday, when I shall find myself once more in your kind dear arms, my dear Sir 
William, my friend, my All, my earthly Good, my Kind home in one, you are to me eating, drinking 
and cloathing, my comforter in distress. Then why shall I not love you? Endead, I must and ought, 
whilst life is left in me, or reason to think on you. I believe it is right I should be separated from you 
sometimes, to make me know myself, for I don’t know till you are absent how dear you are to me; 
and I wont tell you how many tears I shed for you this morning, and even now I can’t stop them, for 
in thinking on you, my heart and eyes fill. 

‘I have had a long walk since I wrote the other side, and feel better for it. I have had a long lesson, 
and am going now to have another, for musick quiets my mind, so that I shall study much tell I see 
you. I can’t finish this subject tell I have thankd you, my dearest Sir William, for having given me the 
means of at least amusing myself a little, if in your absence I can be amused. I owe everything to you, 
and shall for ever with grattitude remember it. Pray, one little line, if you have time, just that I may 
kiss your name. I hope you will have had news from England. Take care of your dear self, and that is 
all that’s requested from 

‘Yours ever affectionate, EMMA. 

‘P.S.—send you a thousand kisses, and remember last night how happy you made me and I tell you 
[on] Satturday night I shall be happier in your presence unmixed with thoughts of parting.’ 

Regarding him with strong affection before she yielded to his suit, it is certain 
that Emma had not been Sir William Hamilton’s domestic associate for many 
months without loving him passionately. 
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Thus placed in the saddle, from which a fall seemed so probable, Emma rode the 
steed, that caracoled beneath her, with a self-possession and tact no less 
remarkable than the pluck and address, that some six or seven years earlier 
characterised her equestrian achievements at Up Park. Seeing how well she sat 
and kept her animal in hand, the watchful cavalier at her side soon dismissed 
apprehension for her safety. A woman of inferior beauty would doubtless have 
failed in the enterprise which Fortune had offered to Emma’s ambition. But the 
success, that placed her eventually amongst the Englishwomen of History, was 
not wholly due to her loveliness and accomplishments. The personal 
endowments, that might have provoked the hostility of her own sex, were 
rendered wholly inoffensive even to the ladies of the English 'colony’ by a 
certain heartiness and simplicity that may be called a charming naturalness. 
Adventuresses from the ranks usually betray their origin in their imitation of the 
manners of their social superiors; and maladroit affectation being to fashionable 
womankind the least pardonable bind of insincerity, the adventuress who is 
convicted of the heinous offence meets with scant mercy from her feminine 
censors. No beautiful woman was ever more free than Emma from affectation, 
and it greatly favoured her fortunes that, on, making the acquaintance of 
gentlewomen, she was far too well pleased with herself, and with the homage 
rendered to her various genuine endowments, ever for a moment to aim at luring 
people to admire her for being aught that she was not. The touring English 
ladies, who were lenient to her slips in English grammar, and even discovered 



something naively winning in her Flintshire provincialisms, would have 
regarded the defects far differently had her manner been only a poor imitation of 
their manner. Possessing something more than a full share of feminine vanity, 
Emma escaped the usual failing of inordinately vain women, because she never 
had cause to mistrust her ability to win without artifice all the admiration that 
was needful for the satisfaction of her self-love. This singular naturalness was 
the more remarkable because it was allied with the dramatic genius that, 
rendering her a consummate mistress of mimicry, and a powerful demonstrator 
of every variety of emotion, would have enabled her to acquire in all its nicest 
particulars any manner she cared to assume. 

Another quality that favoured her manner and commended her to all people, 
especially to new acquaintances of her own sex, was her disposition to be 
pleased with everyone; this disposition being necessarily attended in so 
emotional a creature with a cordial demonstrativeness of her liking for those 
whom she liked. Greedy of applause, she was ever prompt to gratify the same 
appetite in others. When Lady Hamilton covered Mrs. Trench with professions 
of friendship in the first hours of their brief intercourse the former was altogether 
natural, and the latter wholly at fault in regarding the complaisances as the mere 
effusions of flattery. From the outset to the close of the brilliant term of her 
social career, the famous professional Beauty was no less ready to render than 
receive approval, and the praise she gave was no less honest than lavish. To the 
Italian ladies, who, from their ignorance of English, were unobservant of several 
of her most significant deficiencies, Emma’s generous delight in recognising the 
merits of others was no less conciliatory than it was to the gentlewomen of 
culture and fine breeding, who noticed her colloquial solecisms, and justly 
regarded them as indications of her social origin and former position. 

From her long letter to Mr. Greville, readers have learned that, besides being 
domesticated with Sir William Hamilton, Emma was doing the honours of the 
British Embassy to its numerous visitors before the close of 1787. No one who 
failed in the ceremonious courtesy due to her as the mistress of her patron's 
home was invited again to Sir William’s dinners, or to the small gatherings for 
conversation and music, that were the only evening receptions at the Embassy 
during four successive years. Of course Sir William exercised nice discretion in 
sending out cards of invitation to Emma’s table and salons. He was too wary a 
diplomatist and man of the world to invite a rebuff on so delicate a question as 
Mrs. Hart’s fitness for the position to which she had been raised. But to the 
busybodies who presumed to expostulate with him on his conduct in putting his 
relation to Emma so prominently before the world, he was no less firm than 



courteous,—sometimes, perhaps, rather less courteous than firm. When Mrs. 
Dickenson ventured to write to him on the subject, he gave that severely virtuous 
matron what Emma called ‘a choaking.’ Mrs. Dickenson’s letter points to the 
difficulties Sir William Hamilton encountered, and the need he had of all his 
temper, tact, and discretion in placing his enchantress amongst the leaders of 
Neapolitan society. On the other hand, that before the end of 1787 she could 
make a present of an English hat to ‘Madame Vontotelli’ points to the progress 
Emma was already making in the favourable regard of the ladies of the court. 

The following letter from Emma to Mr. Greville affords a view of one or two 
points of her position in Naples at the beginning of 1788: 


Emma to the Hon. Charles Greville. 

‘Caserta: Jan^' the 8^' 1788. 


‘MY DEAR GREVILLE, 

1 

‘I just write a short letter to you, to beg of you to send the inclosed to my uncle- at Mr. 
Potter’s in Harley Street. You can send it by a ticket-porter or the pennypost. But it is of consequence. 
So don’t fail. 

‘Mr. Saunders came here yesterday, and you may be sure we shall shew him every civility in our 
power. I believe he was surprised at the stile he saw me in, and the attention that is shewn me, and the 
magnificence of my dress. He [h]as heard me sing and is astonished at me, both in that and in Italian. 
But I love to surprise people. The English is coming very fast, and you can’t think how well I do the 
honors; for Sir William is out every day a-hunting, and the[y] are all inchanted with me. Sir William 
is really in love with me—more and more. He says he cannot live without me. In short, I am 
universaly beloved. I am singing a duetto now of Paisiellos, that makes every person cry. The 
beginning of my part is “Per pieta da questo istarte non parlarmi O Dio d’Amor.” I am now rehearsing 
it, and I am to sing it at the Carnaval. We give a great concert, and I sing it with the first man of the 
opera. 

‘I am very sorry [that] I have been interrupted by two English gentlemen, who [h]as been to diner 
here, and Sir William is out a-shooting, and they are just gone; or else I was going to tell you abbout 
Mrs. Strattford. That Irish wretch wanted to come to Sir William’s. But I have stopt it, or else she 
would have come to Naples. Sir William wrote to her, and told her that he [k]new nothing of her; that 
if she came, she might go to a inn; that he had a family of his own that should not be disturbed, and a 
great deal more. So then she did not chose to come, or else, Greville, she was bring[ing] all her 
children. But we [k]now her. I have a letter, that came directed to her, and which was opened by 
mistake by a English lady; and this letter Mrs. Strattford might gain a divorce with; en short, she is, 
Sir William have found out, she is a common .... But if she comes, which now she wont, Sir William 
wont own her. 

‘But I will write you the whole History in another letter. 

‘Godd bless you, my dear Greville. I will keep of[f] all things against your interest. But I love Sir 
William, for he renounces all for me. He [h]as given Mrs. Dickinson a choaking in a letter to-day 
abbout me. He told her I was necessary to his happiness,—that I was the hansomest, loveliest, 
cleverest and best creature in the world, and no person should come to disturb me. So you see, I have 
a write to love him. 

‘Adio. Believe me, yours sincerely 

‘EMMA. 


‘P.S.—I write in a dreadful hurry.’ 

Emma's promise to ‘keep off all things against your interest’ should not 
escape the reader's notice. In respect to this promise, which she kept both in 
spirit and to the letter, at a time when she might have compassed the 
estrangement of the uncle and nephew, it may be remarked that she justified Mr. 
Greville’s high opinion of her disinterestedness and generosity. 

On the 17th of April, 1789, when her influence over Sir William Hamilton 
and in the Neapolitan coteries had been growing steadily for almost three years, 
Emma and her patron started from Naples on an excursion to the heel of the 
Italian boot. Designed for his satisfaction, the excursion was a tour Sir William 
Hamilton had wished to make without her company. But Emma was keenly 
desirous to be one of the touring-party, and urged her wish so steadily and 
prettily that Sir William was forced to yield to her entreaties. In no degree 
dissuaded from her purpose by Sir William’s assurance that, of the thirty days he 
meant to devote to the trip, at least twenty would be passed from morning till 
night in slow, tedious, irksome journeying over execrable roads, Emma declared 
it would be a delightful change from her vivid, gay, exciting life at Naples to 
pass twenty charming days in tedium and irksomeness. To arguments based on 
the miserable quality of the food provided at the inns of unfrequented districts of 
Southern Italy, she replied that they could take lots of good things with them. On 
being told on what poor beds and in what miserable chambers she would have to 
sleep, she answered, with her own delicious naturalness and a significant smile, 
that she had in former time slept soundly on beds not chiefly remarkable for 
luxurious softness. 

So Emma had her way, because (to use Sir William Hamilton’s words) ‘she 
was so good, there was no refusing her.’ And Sir William Hamilton had no 
reason to regret his concession to the wishes of his enchantress, who added 
considerably to his enjoyment of the tour of thirty-two days—from Naples to 
Avellino, Ariano, Bovino, Barletta, Trani, Molfetta, Bari, Taranto (where Sir 
William bought for ‘a song’ a large intaglio of the head of Hercules in good 
Greek sculpture), Cannova (where the connoisseur acquired for a trifle a small 
intaglio of a head, like Emma’s divine head at every point), Nordo, Gallipolia, 
Lecca (the farthest point south), Brindisi, Polignano, Mola, backward to Bari and 
Molfetta, and homewards to Naples, by Foggia, Bovino, and Ariano. 

The year 1789 was a year of free and somewhat excessive expenditure with 
Sir William Hamilton, who, whilst educating Emma still farther out of the simple 
tastes and economical ways of her old time in Edgware Road, fitted up a superb 
new apartment for himself, at a cost of nearly £4,000. Emma affected to be 



jealous of the glories and treasures of these new rooms. 

'Do you really love me, Sir William?’ she often inquired of her idolater. And 
as often, to his assurance that he loved her completely and passionately, she 
added, with a bewitching air of jealous curiosity, ‘Ay, but do you love me as 
much as your new apartment?’ Yet, even at this spring-tide of his delight in his 
incomparable Emma, when he was already thinking of marrying her, Sir William 
Hamilton was capable of disguising the real nature of his regard for Emma to 
one of his closest friends, by stating that, should he at any future time have 
serious grounds for complaining of her temper or her financial extravagance, he 
should dismiss her with his blessing and an annuity of £200—viz., £150 a year 
for herself, and £50 a year for that worthy woman, Mrs. Cadogan. 

In the same year (1789), Emma was vastly delighted by the attentions and 
expressions of womanly fondness that were lavished upon her by the famous 
Duchess of Argyll, who, with her second husband, the fifth Duke of Argyll, 
came to Naples in that year. As she has no lower a place than Emma’s amongst 
the historic British Beauties, this great lady must be commemorated in 
something more than a single line. The second daughter of John Grunning, Esq., 
of Castle Coote, co. Roscommon, by his wife the Honourable Bridget Bourke, 
Elizabeth Gunning (the younger of the fair sisters of that surname) became, in 
1752, the duchess of James, the sixth Duke of Hamilton, who died on the 17th of 
January, 1758. In the following year (1759) the widow of this princely duke gave 
herself in wedlock to another overpoweringly great Scotch duke,—John, the fifth 
Duke of Argyll. This duchess of two several Scotch dukes was created a peeress 
of Great Britain in 1776, as Baroness Hamilton of Hambledon, in Leicestershire. 
What greatness for an Irish squire’s daughter to achieve by the rare and signal 
beauty, that passed with her to both of the stately houses into which she married, 
and through them has been transmitted to other exalted families! 

A beauty by the contrivance of Nature, this duchess, who achieved so much 
with her fine endowments, had always been animated by sympathetic 
enthusiasm for women whom she would have regarded merely as her rivals, had 
her personal charms been unattended by singular sweetness of disposition; and 
now that she was nearing the somewhat premature end of her brilliant career, this 
still lovely woman was reminded tenderly of her own girlish graces by the noble 
form, the delicately-bright complexion, the classic head, and the profuse tresses 
of the young adventuress, whose charms had long been familiar to her through 
Romney’s art. Of course she had heard things to Emma’s discredit, but Elizabeth 
Gunning, with three coronets on her brow, was of far too generous and lofty a 
nature to be incapable of making charitable allowance for the errors of women 



less fortunate than herself. Had Emma’s record been blotless, it would have 
mattered nothing to the Duchess of Argyll that she was a servant’s daughter, and 
had herself been a servant. But the record being what it was, the large-hearted 
woman of rank discovered excuses for Emma’s slips and slidings in those 
circumstances of her humble birth, which she would otherwise have deemed 
worthy of consideration. 

It is pleasant, and in no slight degree beneficial, to recall the generous and 
tender interest taken by the waning beauty in the young woman, whose 
loveliness was still in process of development. Wintering at Naples, in 1789— 
90, the Duchess of Argyll took to her heart this girl of the people, and by her 
manifestation of the pleasure she found in Emma’s society certainly did much to 
confirm Sir William Hamilton in his purpose of marrying her. At the same time 
Lord and Lady Elcho were at Naples, and during the winter of 1789—90 
Emma’s intimacy with the Duchess of Argyll and Lady Elcho was an affair of 
remark in all the English sets. Some months later, during the intercourse of Lord 
and Lady Elcho with Mr. and Mrs. Legge in Switzerland, the latter couple (then 
en route for Italy) were informed, or conceived themselves to have been 
informed, by their homeward-wending acquaintances that Emma was certainly 
married to Sir William Hamilton, though the union was kept secret, because the 
British minister feared its publication might result in official embarrassment and 
annoyance, which he naturally wished to avoid. Indeed, unless Mr. and Mrs. 
Legge misunderstood or inferred too much from what was of course said to them 
in confidence, Lady Elcho did not make Emma’s personal acquaintance, till she 
had been assured on good authority that the rumour of a secret marriage was a 
true rumour. 

It being not only improbable, but wholly beyond belief, that Sir William 
Hamilton gave such an assurance to either Lord or Lady Elcho, or to any other 
person, it may be assumed that Mr. and Mrs. Legge either misunderstood, or 
inferred too much from, what was said to them on the interesting subject, or that 
Lord and Lady Elcho spoke somewhat too freely. The matter may, of course, be 
explained in various ways, without impugning anyone’s veracity. Having a high 
regard for the Duchess of Argyll, whom as a whilom Duchess of Hamilton he 
regarded as in some degree a member of his own domestic connection. Sir 
William Hamilton no doubt spoke confidentially to her about his relation 
towards Mrs. Hart. Though, in this confidential talk, he was not the man to tell 
an untruth to the lady on a subject in respect to which he was especially bound to 
be truthful to his confidante, Sir William may have declared his intention to 
marry Emma, as soon as he should receive the King’s permission to do so, or 



should be otherwise freed from official obligations that at present forbade him to 
take the step. Such an assurance from a man of honour would be enough to 
determine a woman of the Duchess’s high and generous spirit to act towards 
Emma as though Sir William’s purpose had been already accomplished. And 
further, if the Duchess, after making Emma’s acquaintance, told her friends (the 
Elchos) that she had done so in consequence of a satisfactory explanation made 
to her by Sir William Hamilton, it would be only natural for Lord and Lady 
Elcho to regard the Duchess’s statement and action as sufficient grounds for 
believing the rumour of the secret marriage. 

Anyhow, it is certain that, whilst seeing something of Lord and Lady Elcho 
during the winter of 1789—90, Emma saw a great deal of the Duchess, who may 
be said to have taken her under her wing. In the middle of the next ensuing 
winter, the famous beauty of the peerage died on the 20th of December, 1790. In 
the following month (January, 1791), Emma wrote to Mr. Greville, ‘You may 
think of my affliction, when I heard of the Duchess of Argyll’s death! I never 
had such a friend as she, and that you will know, when I see you and recount to 
you all the acts of kindness she showed me, for they were too good and 
numerous to describe in a letter.’ Whilst it cannot be questioned that the Duchess 
of Argyll’s countenance was greatly serviceable to Emma in the winter of 1789 
—90, by disposing English ladies of considerable influence, though of less 
exalted rank, to espouse the cause of the Beauty still striving for greater social 
recognition, it is certain that the Duchess’s ‘good and numerous acts of kindness’ 
were powerful in determining Sir William Hamilton to marry Emma in 1791. 
Many things might be told yet again to Elizabeth Gunning’s honour: but of them 
all, none smells sweeter or blossoms brighter in the dust of a dead century than 
her brave and sympathetic goodness to Emma Hart. 

At no long interval from the Duchess of Argyll’s departure from Naples, 
Madame Le Brun, the French artist, came to Ferdinand’s capital in search of an 
asylum from the perils and troubles that had thickened about her in her own 
distracted country. It was in accordance with Sir William Hamilton’s care for 
artists in adversity that he called promptly on the French lady, and invited her to 
take Emma’s portrait. This proposal was made so soon after Madame Le Brun’s 
arrival at Naples that Sir William had reason for thinking the lady had not 
received any earlier commission in the Italian capital. According to Madame’s 
own ungracious account of the business in her ‘Souvenirs,’ Sir William’s 
suggestion was that her first portrait, taken at Naples, should be a picture of 
Emma. Accepting the offer, the artist painted Emma as a Bacchante, reposing on 
the seashore, and holding in her hand a cup. ‘Her lovely face,’ says Madame Le 



Brim, was very animated. She had an enormous quantity of beautiful chestnut 
hair, which, when loose, completely covered her: thus, as a Bacchante, she was 
perfect.’ For this portrait Sir William paid the lady 2,400 francs—£96 in English 
money. 



Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante - Elisabeth Le Brun 1790-1792 


If ever a patron of the fine arts deserved the gratitude of an artist, the patron 
to merit thanks was Sir William, who visited the lady so quickly and seasonably, 
and the artist to render the thanks was Madame Le Brun. The sum paid for the 
picture, close upon a hundred pounds,—a sum that went a long way in Paris and 


a still longer way in Naples a century since—was liberal payment as prices of 
pictures went in the last century. The commission was given to the exile at the 
very moment of her arrival in a foreign capital, where she had still to form a 
connection of employers. The commission thus graciously given came to 
Madame Le Brun from the first connoisseur in Naples, who had more power 
than any other person in the capital, to bring her into vogue;—from the 
connoisseur whose countenance was all that the able painter required, in order to 
be confident that her sojourn amongst foreigners would be financially 
successful. 

Of course, Madame thought herself a fortunate woman at the moment. Yet in 
the 'Souvenirs’ she carps and plucks at Sir William Hamilton’s reputation in 
respect to this affair of business, averring that he haggled with her about the 
price, and paid her far less than she deserved. All this the lady demonstrated to 
her own satisfaction by remarking that Sir William afterwards sold the picture in 
London for three times what he gave for it. It did not occur to the lady how 
greatly the picture after leaving the easel increased in marketable value, from 
causes having no connection whatever with her artistic ability. On its sale in 
London, the mere announcement that it was a work from Sir William Hamilton’s 
collection was enough to raise the marketable value of any picture to twice the 
sum of the painter’s full payment. Moreover, the picture was painted before 
Emma had become widely known, and was sold after she had become one of the 
most celebrated women of all Europe. The value of the picture, when it came to 
be sold in London, was due to the purely artistic merit of the picture, the rare 
beauty of the subject, the reputation of the connoisseur, and the world-wide 
celebrity of Lady Hamilton. That, under these circumstances, the picture fetched 
no more than three times the payment to the painter, instead of disposing one to 
think Madame Le Brun was underpaid, points to the opposite conclusion. 

To Emma the year 1790 was an annus mirabilis of her career, for a 
circumstance that should be noticed in the present chapter. On rising from the 
ranks, with an ambition to shine in society, a beautiful adventuress always longs 
for diamonds. Yearning for them chiefly from a desire to heighten her 
attractiveness, she also desires to display them as a symbol of power. Diamonds 
are to such a woman what land is to men of ordinary ambition. Just as the 
fortunate adventurer who has made a fortune invests a considerable part of his 
wealth in broad acres, in order that his prosperity may be exhibited in the most 
substantial form to the envious world, the fortunate adventuress acquires the 
dazzling stones, in order that their lustre may declare her richer than ordinary 
women. In this respect, Emma resembled other women of her kind. Admiring 



the brilliant stones, she had for some time longed for the day when she should be 
able to speak of 'my diamonds.’ Again and again she had proclaimed her 
admiration of diamonds to her patron, and under his observation had stood 
admiringly over diamonds in jewellers’ shops before turning away from them 
with a sigh. 

In short, the young woman (who, ten years later, according to Mrs. Trench, 
'showed a great avidity for presents, and actually obtained some at Dresden by 
the common artifice of admiring and longing’) had, in 1790, often begged Sir 
William Hamilton to give her diamonds, without ever putting the entreaty in 
direct words, when she at length received from his hand a first instalment of her 
heart’s desire in a lot of single stones of good water and fair size, for which he 
paid £500. In imagining the splendour of the gift, readers must bear in mind that 
Sir William was a connoisseur of diamonds, and a good hand at bargaining with 
dealers in articles of virtu, and that £500 went much further in buying diamonds 
a century since than it goes at the present time. 

For some days Emma was a supremely happy young woman. At length she 
could speak of ‘my diamonds’ and wear them. She had no doubt previously come 
into possession of a few of the admirable stones. Whilst allowing her no more 
than £200 a year for her own and her mother’s dress-money and personal 
expenses, Sir William had been in the habit of making presents to her,—a gown, 
a ring, a feather, as occasion suggested. And doubtless some of the rings that 
thus came into her possession were set with brilliants. But, till he gave her this 
five hundred pounds’ worth of stones, Emma cannot be said to have been the 
possessor of diamonds. 

The exact date of this handsome gift does not appear. But it was made in 1790 
(probably in the summer of that year), and may have been given as a reward of 
merit, soon after it came to Sir William’s delighted ears that Ferdinand and his 
queen had been speaking of the Signora Hart as a rare example of feminine 
propriety and virtue, whom the ladies of the Neapolitan nobility would do well 
to imitate! On hearing that their Majesties had spoken thus graciously and wisely 
of Emma, Sir William knew that it was in his power to plant his enchantress in 
the inner ring of the ladies about Maria Caroline. Knowing this, it would, under 
all the circumstances of the case, have been strange had Sir William deferred for 
any long time to take the one step that would place Emma amongst the ladies of 
the Neapolitan court, 

Emma’s position at Naples having gone on improving steadily for more than 
four years, Sir William decided at the close of 1790 that at the turn of the year 
she should exercise larger hospitality, and instead of giving small evening parties 



to a carefully selected circle of friends should on ordinary evenings invite from 
fifty to sixty people, men and women, and every now and then throw open her 
salons to the whole body of her increasing army of friends. At the first of these 
grand receptions—for a concert and ball—given in January, 1791, Emma had the 
satisfaction of seeing her salons thronged by nearly four hundred people, some 
of whom were personages of high rank and the highest fashion. The foreign 
ministers were present with their wives. Ladies of light and leading at court, and 
several of the highest dignitaries of state, with their ladies, vied with one another 
in displaying their regard for the English signora, who had already won a place 
in Maria Caroline’s esteem, though she had not yet been formally permitted to 
come to Her Majesty’s presence. The number, quality, and demeanour of the 
eminent and brilliant people declared emphatically that, after due deliberation 
and circumspection, the elite of the Neapolitan beau monde desired, in the fullest 
sense of the words, to live in cordial friendliness with the Signora Hart. The 
significance of this show of respect for Emma, who, in a ball-dress of white 
satin, did the honours of her home with admirable tact, discretion, and cordiality, 
was not lost on the several English ladies who were amongst ‘the four hundred.’ 
Having seen with their own eyes how acceptable Emma had become to the 
diplomatic circle and to Italians of the highest rank and brightest reputation, it 
was not in the power of these ladies a few months later to aver that, in marrying 
his mistress and taking her back to Italy as his wife, Sir William Hamilton had 
outraged social sentiment, and was doing injury to the English residents at 
Naples. 

That Emma in no degree exceeded the limits of historic truth, when writing to 
Mr. Greville of the success of what she styled ‘the first great assembly given 
publicly’ by Sir William and herself, appears from the accounts given of the 
same affair by English people who were witnesses of her triumph, and had no 
disposition to exaggerate its completeness and significance. What she wrote of 
the matter to Mr. Greville appears in the following letter: 

From Emma to the Eton. Charles Greville. 

‘Naples: JarA [ ] t ^’ 1791. 

‘I received your oblidging letter on thursday, and am sensible of the part you take in my happiness 
and wellfare. I have not time to-day to answer to all the points in your letter but will [by] the next 
post. You may think of my afflictions, when I heard of the Duchess of Argyll’s death. I never had 
such a freind as her, and that you will know, when I see you and recount to you all the acts of 
kindness she shewd to me; for they where two good and numerous to describe in a letter. Think then 
to a heart of sensibility and gratitude, what it must suffer. 

‘You need not be affraid for me in England. We come for a short time, and that time must be 
occupied in business, and to take our last leave. I don’t wish to attract notice. I wish to be an example 
of good conduct, and to show the world that a pretty woman is not allways a fool. All my ambition 



[is] to make Sir William happy, and you will see he is so. As to our seperating houses, we can’t do it, 

or why should we? You can’t think 2 people, that [h]as lived five- years with all the domestick 
happiness that’s possible can seperate, and those 2 persons, that knows no other comfort but in each 
other’s company, which is the case I assure you with ous, tho you bachelors don’t understand it. But 
you can’t imagine 2 houses must seperate ous. No, it can’t be, and that you will be a judge of, when 
you see us. We will let you into our plans and hearths (sic). Sir William will let you know on what a 
footing we are here. On Monday last we give a concert and ball at our hous. I had neer four hundred 
persons,—all the foreign ministers and their wives, all the first ladies of fashon, foregners and 
Neapolitans. Our house was full in every room. I had the band, the tenor Cosacelli and others to sing. 

Sir William dress’d me in wite sattin; no coller about me but my hair and cheeks. I was without 
powder. As it was the first great assembly we had given publickly, all the ladies strove to out-do one 
another in dress and jewels. But Sir William said I was the finest jewel amongst them. Every night our 
house is open to small partys of fifty and sixty men and women. We have musick, tea, &c., &c.; and 
we have a great adition lately to our party. We have a new Spanish Ambassador; and his wife and me 
[h]as made a great frendship, and we are allways together. She is charming. Think then, after what Sir 
William [hjas done for me, if I should not be the horridest wretch in the world, not to be exemplary 
towards him. Endead, I will do all I can to render him happy. We shall be with you in the spring, and 
return heer in November, and the next year you may pay ous a visit. We shall be glad to see you. I 
shall allways esteem you for your relationship to Sir William, and having been the means of me 
knowing him. As to Sir William, I confess to you I doat on him. Nor I never can love any other person 
but him. This confession will please you, I know. I will write more next post. 

‘Emma.’ 

Something more must be said of Mr. and Mrs. Legge, who in Switzerland 
spoke with Lord and Lady Elcko about Emma’s relation to Sir William 
Hamilton, for the purpose of ascertaining whether it would be well for Mrs. 
Legge to accept civilities from the famous Beauty. 

The same member of the Dartmouth family to whom Emma sent her 
remembrances in the postscript of her four months’ letter to Mr. Greville, Mr. 
Legge had often dined with her in Edgware Road. Having known her intimately 
during her Paddington time, he was possibly familiar with the chief facts of her 
whole London story; and through her husband’s communicativeness Mrs. Legge 
was no doubt aware that, before living with Sir William Hamilton, Emma had 
lived with Sir William’s nephew. Though by no means a strait-laced woman, 
albeit prudently thoughtful for the social proprieties, Mrs. Legge felt she had 
more need of caution, in respect to Sir William’s enchantress, than most of the 
other Englishwomen touring to Naples. Knowing too much of Emma’s career to 
be a ready believer of the whispers about a secret marriage, Mrs. Legge also 
bethought herself that her husband’s intimacy with Mr. Greville was no secret in 
London, and that a considerable number of Londoners were cognizant of his 
familiar acquaintance with Mr. Greville’s whilom mistress. It was therefore 
obvious to Mrs. Legge that, after knowing Emma in Italy, she could not on 
returning to London pretend to have made her acquaintance in ignorance of her 
London career. Should it be needful for her to defend herself against the tattlers 


about her friendship with Mrs. Hart, the wife of Mr. Legge could not say that, in 
the absence of all grounds for thinking ill of the lovely young woman, she had 
believed the story that the young woman was Sir William’s wife, though 
considerations of diplomatic and official policy forbade him to avow his union 
with a person who—unutterably beautiful creature though she was—had clearly 
come from very humble people. Nine out of ten touring ladies might safely say 
this, in explanation of their unfortunate mistake in exchanging civilities with 
Mrs. Hart. But Mr. Legge’s wife would not say it without jeopardizing her 
character for veracity. 

On parting from Lord and Lady Elcho in Switzerland, the Legges journeyed 
southward, in perfect disbelief of the secret marriage story. After passing some 
time in the north of Italy, they made a rather long stay at Rome. At the end of 
November, 1790, they arrived in Naples, where they tarried some fourteen 
weeks. It points to the pains taken by Sir William Hamilton to draw English 
ladies of position and unexceptionable character within Emma's lines, that he 
wrote to the Legges, whilst they were still at Borne, assuring them that nothing 
would afford Mrs. Hart greater pleasure than to contribute in any way to the 
restoration of Mrs. Legge’s impaired health. Mrs. Hart’s hope was that she 
should see much of Mrs. Legge during her stay at Naples, and should be 
allowed, either as nurse or companion, or in both capacities, to render every 
service in her power. The invalid, of course, expressed herself duly sensible of 
Sir William’s kindness. But she held to her determination to have nothing to do 
with Mrs. Hart. Taking what was the best course even on so delicate a subject, 
Mrs. Legge took the course of perfect candour to the Ambassador. Whilst hoping 
to see him on their old footing of mutual friendship, she thought that, under all 
the circumstances of a rather embarrassing affair, she had better not make Mrs. 
Hart’s acquaintance. 

Showing no offence at the rebuff that must have annoyed him, Sir William 
Hamilton, who probably in his heart respected the lady for her firmness and 
frankness, treated her with equal good temper, good sense, and courtesy. Calling 
upon her as soon as she appeared upon the scene, he called upon her repeatedly 
throughout her stay of rather more than fourteen weeks at Naples, but refrained 
from making another attempt to draw her into friendly intercourse with Emma. It 
was, of course, to the diplomatist’s interest to put Mrs. Legge on her honour to 
refrain from tallking in Naples to Emma’s disadvantage. But even diplomatists 
sometimes lose sight of their interest, and act imprudently, when they are nettled. 
If it was adopted from prudential motives, Sir William’s course towards Mrs. 
Legge achieved its ends. Certainly Emma suffered in no degree from Mrs. 



Legge’s tongue, which was not at any time wanting in charity and forbearance. 
Nor did she suffer in any appreciable degree from Mrs. Legge’s refusal to make 
her acquaintance, for, as Mrs. Legge was a great invalid, the state of her health 
accounted to the English colony for her never appearing in public with Emma 
and Mrs. Cadogan. 

Whilst dealing thus prudently with Mrs. Legge, Sir William Hamilton 
received and treated her husband so cordially, that he was glad to avail himself 
of every opportunity of entering Emma’s home. During his long stay at Naples, 
he never in any week called less often than twice at the Minister’s house, when it 
was Emma’s practice to receive him with every show of cordiality, and to speak 
to him with a trustful communicativeness that altogether accorded with her 
expressions of delight at seeing him again. For a time her manner to Sir William 
and Sir William’s bearing to her disposed the visitor to think that after all the 
rumour of a secret marriage might be true. But an end was put to this disposition 
when, in Emma’s absence, he summoned up courage to ask Sir William whether 
the marriage had been solemnized. To this point-blank question Sir William 
replied with an unequivocal negative, but went on to hint that possibly there 
would be a marriage, should he ever discover he was at perfect liberty to act in 
accordance with his inclination. To Mr. Legge it was manifest that Sir William 
was no less honest in the hint than in the denial. 

After speaking thus directly to Sir William on the delicate subject, Mr. Legge 
spoke with similar directness to Emma, as to her hope for and inclination 
towards a more legitimate union with her patron. Instead of repelling his 
curiosity, or rallying him on its impertinence, Emma told him without any 
hesitation that she both wished and hoped to be Lady Hamilton. Yet further, in a 
subsequent conversation (for she spoke on several occasions to Mr. Greville's 
particular friend Legge on this interesting topic) Emma declared that she meant 
to be Lady Hamilton, and had no doubt whatever that, in the course of a few 
months, she should be Lady Hamilton. Sir William and she should be going to 
England in the spring. If he did not marry her in Italy, before they started for 
England, he would marry her in London. If he returned to Italy without marrying 

her,-But there was no need to say what would happen, if he returned to Italy 

without marrying her; for if he did not marry her soon after they got to England, 
it would be so because he had already married her in Italy. It did not surprise Mr. 
Legge to hear her talk in this decided way, because he had already heard she had 
told several people in Naples, that Sir William was going to take her to England, 
in order to get the King's permission to marry her, and would bring her back to 
Italy as his wife. 



Talking to her as an old friend and familiar counsellor, Mr. Legge tried to 
dissuade her from her purpose, and to make her see that the marriage, on which 
she had set her heart, would not be for her happiness. The marriage would not 
better her position at Naples, where she already knew the best and highest 
people. It would not add to the luxury and stateliness and elegance of her manner 
of living. Giving her no additional power, it would impose on her several 
vexatious restraints. As the British Ambassadress, she would soon find herself 
on a less easy footing with some of her most agreeable acquaintances. She would 
be less free to know people, simply because she liked them. On the other hand, 
she would be required to weary herself in paying attention to stupid grandees, 
who would bore her extremely. Social sentiment would require her to forego 
some of her favourite amusements. As Ambassadress, she could not exhibit her 
beautiful attitudes. As Ambassadress, she might sing her serious and classical 
songs, but it would be impossible for her to sing and act in the comic parts, that 
were amongst her most telling enactments. No, no, she had better remain 
Signora Hart, and dismiss her ambition to become Lady Hamilton. 

This was Mr. Legge’s opinion. But, with a smile and a merry laugh, Emma 
told him he knew little about Italy, and nothing about her real interests. She had 
been a mere Mistress long enough and yearned to be a Wife. She was resolved to 
escape from a position that, kind and considerate and generous though the 
Neapolitan ladies were to her, exposed her to incessant slights and 
mortifications. She had made up her mind to be Lady Hamilton; and as Lady 
Hamilton she should know whatever people she liked, perform whatever 
attitudes she pleased, and be as comic as ever in her lighter songs. Marriage 
would make her fonder and more devoted than ever to her dear Sir William, and 
make her in half-a-hundred ways much happier, without working any change in 
her amusements, pleasures, friendships. 

Observing how set she was on marriage, and how in his attachment (ay, his 
dotage) to her Sir William Hamilton assented to her every wish, agreed with 
whatever she said, and applauded everything she did, Mr. Legge could not doubt 
that Emma would achieve her ambition, unless strong and extraordinary 
measures were taken to save the Minister from the worst possible consequences 
of his infatuation. Though he admired Emma greatly, and thought she had 
improved vastly in figure, complexion, features, style, air, everything, during her 
residence in Italy, Mr. Legge cared less for her than for his dearest friend, 
Charles Greville. Where would he (Charles Greville) be, if this subtle, 
irresistible syren had her way in this business? What would become of the 
nephew’s succession to the Welsh estate, if Emma became Lady Hamilton? 



Having persuaded Sir William to marry her, she would persuade him that honour 
and love required him to leave his lands, moneys, pictures, and everything he 
had, to his widow. Mr. Legge determined to warn his friend, Charles Greville, of 
the ruin with which his ‘expectations’ were threatened, and of the need there was 
for strong, prompt, and extraordinary measures to avert the approaching ruin. 

I do not suggest that Mr. Legge set to work at hunting up matters to the 
discredit of the young woman, whom he admired greatly and liked cordially. I 
am confident that he was incapable of reporting to her injury anything he knew 
to be false, or did not believe to be true. But, in his zeal to serve his friend, Mr. 
Legge resolved to learn all he could discover about Emma, so as to give Mr. 
Greville a complete view of the whole position. And it is certain that, in the 
execution of this friendly and altogether honourable design, Mr. Legge did 
gather all the information he could respecting Emma during his long stay in 
Naples. People were ready enough to talk to him about her. Now and then 
people, whilst extolling her for divers good qualities, said against her what they 
should have kept to themselves. For instance, Aprili, her singing-master, broke 
professional confidence in telling Mr. Legge, of course in strict confidence, that, 
though her voice was a strong and noble organ, she had not a good ear,—a 
statement notably in accordance with what Mrs. Trench and Goethe wrote of her 
musical capacity in later time. But Mr. Legge heard no worse thing said of her 
by anyone, apart from the fact of her known relation to Sir William Hamilton. 

Had there been any other stories to her discredit floating about Naples, they 
would certainly have come to Mr. Legge’s ears; and as certainly he would have 
passed them on to his friend Mr. Greville. But, wherever he went, Mr. Greville’s 
friend heard good reports of Emma Hart. She was kind to the poor, thoughtful 
for her servants, assiduous in pleasing all who approached her, no less gracious 
and considerate to her inferiors than to her equals. In some way or other she had 
everyone’s good word. Even her censors amongst the English ladies admitted, 
that she was as inoffensive and generally meritorious as a young woman in her 
particular and most reprehensible position could be. 

The account Mr. Legge ultimately gave of her to her former protector was 
greatly in her favour. She had grown far more beautiful, did the honours of her 
house with singular tact, was on terms of intimacy with ladies of the highest 
ranks, had won golden opinions amongst the corps diplomatique, and had so 
endeared herself to the man whom it was her duty to honour above all other men, 
that he made her happiness his first consideration. All Mr. Legge could urge 
against her was that she had a defective ear for music; that her manners, though 
extremely charming, were still wanting in conventional refinement; that she was 



set on marrying Sir William Hamilton; and that she would certainly achieve her 
grand ambition, unless Mr. Greville took prompt measures to save himself from 
becoming her nephew. 


- Possibly Emma’s uncle John Moore, whose daughters were living in Moon Street, Liverpool, in 1815. 

- Usually overstating periods of time, Emma overstates this term. Barely four years and nine months had 
elapsed since she came to Italy, and more than six months of the time she had lived with her mother m the 
apartment, not in Sir William’s house. 




CHAPTER XIV. 


EMMA IN ENGLAND AGAIN. 


Romney in Gloom — Romney in Elation — Emma’s Reappearance in Cavendish Square — ‘She Prides 
herself on having been Mr. Romney’s Model’ — Sudden Relapse into Melancholy — The Appeal to 
Eiayley — The Poet’s Prescription — Emma’s Return to Town — Sunshine again in Cavendish Square 
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Romney’s great Party — Emma’s Wedding at Marylebone Church — Queen Charlotte refuses to 
receive Lady Elamilton — Lady Elamilton in Pans — Maria Antoinette’s Benignity — Misconception 
touching its Consequences — Lady Elamilton at the Royal Palace of Caserta — Lady Malmesbury’s 
nice Distinction — Lady Eiamilton’s Letter to Romney — Her Gratitude for her Elevation. 

1791 A.D. 

The great Romney had for weeks been suffering from the nervous trouble that, 
gradually overpowering his intellectual faculties, reduced him in the course of 
years to absolute fatuity, and he was possessed by an appalling fear that his 
artistic talents would soon pass from him for ever, when, at the close of May or 
the beginning of June, 1791, there came to his darkened mind a vision of joyful 
loveliness, that lifted him in a moment from the deepest gloom to the brightest 
elation. The delightful vision was also a delightful reality. The painter’s ‘divine 
lady’ had returned from Italy to England, and one of the first visits she paid, after 
reappearing in London, was this visit to her old friend in Cavendish Square. Like 
a daughter, returning to the arms of a fond father after a long absence, she 
embraced and kissed the artist, with a show of tender emotion that delighted Sir 
William Hamilton, who was a witness of the greeting. Ear more beautiful than 
she was when Romney bade her ‘farewell’ in the March of 1786, the ‘divine 
lady’ was habited in a Turkish dress that became her peculiar loveliness. 
Eloquent of tenderness, her face was radiant with joy; for she hastened to 
Cavendish Square with tidings which she knew would render her dear Mr. 
Romney unutterably joyful. Sir William Hamilton and she had come to England 
to be married. On returning to Naples a few months hence, she would go thither 
as Lady Hamilton. In making this announcement to the friend, who knew 
everything of his divine lady’s darkest days, Emma shed tears. Hayley says they 
were ‘tears of lively gratitude.’ No doubt that generous sentiment was largely 
accountable for them. But other feelings were in action. 



Gladdening Romney with her presence and good news, she made him still 
happier by saying that, of the several pleasures she had been anticipating for 
weeks, the pleasure of being again his model was not the least. Of course she 
should have many things to do in the short time of her stay in England. There 
were visits for her to pay in the country. In London, now that she was about to 
become a great lady, friends would come about her, to whom she must of course 
give much of her time. The arrangements for her marriage would be engaging 
her attention. But in every hour spared to her by manifold distractions, she 
should come, if she might come, to the dear old studio, in which she used to pass 
happy hours. On hearing that Hayley was already at work on the painter’s 'Life,’ 
she hoped the poet would tell the world that 'she prided herself in having been 
Mr. Romney’s model.’ 

It shows the steadiness of Emma’s affections, and the sterling soundness of 
her heart in its innermost chambers, that she went thus quickly and spoke thus 
cordially to her old friend. Had she been the mere vulgar adventuress Mrs. 
Trench imagined her, she would have acted differently. An ordinary adventuress, 
on the eve of her marriage to a famous British Min, would have invited Mr. 
Romney to call on her, and have deemed herself magnanimous in repaying the 
painter’s former civilities with airs of patronage. Emma went to him with her 
heart in her hand, saying, ‘Think of me now, in the season of my triumph, as you 
thought of me in the days of my humility; be good to me in your old way, and let 
me be to you again precisely what I used to be—your model.’ 

No angel’s visit to a house of sorrow was ever more seasonable and fruitful of 
good than Emma’s visit to her sick friend in Cavendish Square. Putting the ‘blue 
devils’ to rout, it raised the painter at once from lethargy to alertness, and re¬ 
endowed him for a brief while with his perfect powers. On the 19th of June, 
1791, Romney wrote to Hayley: 

‘At present, and the greatest part of the summer, I shall be engaged in painting pictures from the 
divine lady. I cannot give her any other epithet, for I think her superior to all womankind. I have two 
pictures to paint of her for the Prince of Wales. She says she must see you, before she leaves England, 
which will be in the beginning of September. She asked me if you would not write my life.— I told 
her you had begun it:—then, she said, she hoped you would have much to say of her in the life, as she 
prided herself in being my model. So you see I must be in London till the time when she leaves town.’ 

Eighteen days later (7th of July, 1791), Romney wrote to the same 
correspondent: 

‘I dedicate my time to this charming lady; there is a prospect of her leaving town with Sir William, 
for two or three weeks. They are very much hurried at present, as every thing is going on for their 
speedy marriage, and all the world following her, and talking of her, so that if she had not more good 
sense, than vanity, her brain must be turned. 

‘The pictures I have begun, are Joan of Arc, a Magdalen, and a Bacchante, for the Prince of Wales; 



and another I am to begin as a companion to the Bacchante. I am also to paint a picture of Constance 
for the Shakespeare Gallery. ’ 



Lady Hamilton as Joan of Arc - George Romney 




Lady Hamilton as Magdalen - George Romney 




Lady Hamilton as Bacchante - George Romney 


It is not surprising that, soon after the divine lady’s departure for the country, 
the artist—already sore stricken by the fearful malady that eventually destroyed 
him — dropped from gladness to gloom almost as suddenly as he had risen, at 
her spell, from gloom to gladness. In the misery, which had no cause but 
physical disease, the wretched painter conceived a notion that he had somehow 
offended the divine lady, and fallen from her esteem, that shortly before leaving 
town she had grown cold to him, and that she might never again regard him with 
favour. In his distress at these morbid fancies, the invalid wrote, on the 8th of 
August, 1791, to his deplorably insufficient friend, Hayley: 

‘MY DEAR FRIEND,—As you will probably wonder at my silence, it will be necessary to give 



some account of the cause. In my last letter I think I informed you that I was going to dine with Sir 
William and his Lady. In the evening of that day, there were collected several people of fashion to 
hear her sing. She performed, both in the serious and comic, to admiration, both in singing and acting; 
but her Nina surpasses everything I ever saw, and I believe, as a piece of acting, nothing ever 
surpassed it. The whole company were in an agony of sorrow. Her acting is simple, grand, terrible, 
and pathetic. My mind was so much heated that I was for running down to Eartham to fetch you up to 
see her. But alas! soon after, I thought I discovered an alteration in her conduct to me. A coldness and 
neglect seemed to have taken the place of her repeated declarations of regard for me. They left town 
to make many visits in the country. I expect them again the latter end of this week, when my anxiety 
(for I have suffered much) will be either relieved or increased, as I find her conduct. It is highly 
probable that none of the pictures will be finished, except I find her more friendly than she appeared 
to me the last time I saw her. I had it in contemplation to run down for a day or two, before she 
returned to town, to bring you up with me, and I mentioned it to her. She said do so, but in a cold 
manner, though a fortnight before, when I said I would do so, she was very desirous that I should 
bring you to town. You will see everything is in great uncertainty, but it may turn out better than I 
expect.’ 

Had Hayley been the sufficient and serviceable friend that he imagined 
himself to the painter, he would have seen at once that Romney had fallen again 
under the sway of hypochondria, and was being fretted by an imaginary 
misfortune. Hastening to town from Eartham (no very long journey), he would 
have gone to Cavendish Square, and with kindly words have urged his friend to 
reflect how beset the divine lady was by new applicants for her attention and 
new interests, and would have entreated him to forbear from suspecting her of 
fickleness and caprice, because in a moment of mental pre-occupation she had 
been something less demonstrative than usual of her affectionate regard for him. 
After luring him into a happier frame of mind, he would have rallied him on his 
weakness in surrendering himself so readily to fanciful troubles. Knowing all 
about Romney’s mental weakness, Hayley was without excuse for failing to see 
that the distressing imaginations were the offspring of his nervous infirmity. 
Even if he had seen grounds apart from the invalid’s words for thinking Emma 
had been guilty of the coldness and neglect, the poet should have refrained from 
doing aught to confirm the sufferer in his painful view of her behaviour. Hoping 
that another change in the Beauty’s demeanour would in a few weeks justify the 
counsel, he should have instructed the artist to attribute his distress to emotions 
of his own fancy, and to acquit the divine lady of misconduct. 

Hayley acted in the matter just like Hayley,—who was far from being a 
sagacious person, though he was a gentleman of some culture and refinement, 
and could once in a while turn off a decent verse. Accepting Romney’s narrative 
of Emma’s unkindness as veracious history, Hayley regarded her as a fickle and 
capricious young woman, who would recover her former good temper if her 
vanity were tickled by some of Mr. Hayley’s elegant verses. The thing to be done 
was for him to compose a few flattering rhymes, and direct Romney to send 



them to her in his own handwriting. Pleased with the verses, the Beauty would 
smile again on the painter, who, cheered by the renewal of her favour, would be 
able to work again on the canvases which he now feared he should never have 
heart to finish. 

Acting on this priggish thought, Mr. Hayley wrote and sent to Romney these 
precious verses : 

‘Gracious Cassandra! whose benign esteem 
To my weak talent every aid supplied; 

Thy smile to me was inspiration’s beam, 

Thy charms my model, and thy taste my guide. 

‘But say I what cruel clouds have darkly chill’d 
Thy favour, that to me was vital fire? 

O let it shine again! or worse than kill’d, 

Thy soul-sunk artist feels his art expire.’ 

The notion that Emma’s regard for her old friend could have been affected by 
this jingle about ‘vital fire’ and ‘art expire’ is exquisitely ridiculous! 

Even in the darkness and imbecility of his illness, Romney was sufficiently 
master of himself to be in no hurry to transmit the absurd effusion to Emma: and 
he must have congratulated himself on forbearing to soothe her with what would 
have been little less than an insult, when the divine lady, a few days later, re¬ 
appeared in Cavendish Square with a face that showed him the utter 
groundlessness of his panic. On Monday evening, August 29th, 1791, Romney 
wrote to Hayley, 

‘ MY DEAR FRIEND,—I have not had it in my power to write any satisfactory answer to your 
first letter till within these few days. Cassandra came to town the 16th, and I did not see her till the 
20th, so you may suppose how my feelings must have suffered: she appointed to sit on the 23rd, and 
has been sitting almost every day since; and means to sit once or twice a day till she leaves London, 
which will be about Wednesday or Thursday in the next week. 

‘When she arrived to sit, she seemed more friendly than she had been, and I begun a picture of her, 
as a present for her mother. I was very successful with it; for it is thought the most beautiful head I 
have painted of her yet. Now indeed, I think, she is as cordial with me as ever; and she laments very 
much that she is to leave England without seeing you. 

‘I take it excessively kind in you to enter so deeply into my distresses. Really my mind had 
suffered so very much that my health was much affected, and I was afraid I should not have had 
power to have painted any more from her; but since she has assumed her former kindness, my health 
and spirits are quite recovered. 

‘She performed in my house last week, singing and acting before some of the nobility with most 
astonishing powers; she is the talk of the whole town, and really surpasses everything both in singing 
and acting that ever appeared. Gallini offered her two thousand pounds a year, and two benefits, if she 
would engage with him, on which Sir William said pleasantly that he had engaged her for life. — 
Believe me, yours most affectionately, G. R.’ 

One of the places visited by Sir William Hamilton and Emma during their 
stay in England was Fonthill Abbey in Wiltshire, where they were received by 



‘Vathek’ Beckford with the splendour and state that always distinguished his 
hospitalities to the few people of distinction, who had the courage to accept them 
in that period of his career. As Mr. Beckford was, through his mother (nee Maria 
Hamilton), a great-grandson of James, sixth Earl of Abercorn, who was Sir 
William Hamilton’s maternal grandfather, the ill-reputed author of ‘Vathek’ was 
first cousin, one degree removed, to Emma’s patron. Whilst the more fastidious 
and self-respecting of the English beau monde held aloof from ‘Albion’s 
wealthiest son,’ Sir William Hamilton, at no time of his career a rigid moralist, 
had always maintained the friendliest relations with his cousin Beckford, who, in 
the summer of 1791, was only too glad to show his loyalty to Sir William 
Hamilton by lavishing courtesies on Sir William’s enchantress. To Emma, who 
probably knew nothing whatever of the cloud that covered Vathek’s reputation, 
and was certainly quite ignorant of the nature of the darkest rumour to his 
discredit, this visit was superlatively delightful. The stately house with its 
galleries abounding in choicest works of art, the nobly timbered parks with their 
ornamental water, the terraces and gardens, the conservatories, that gave 
employment to half-a-hundred servants, were regarded with joyful admiration by 
the Beauty, who in her visits to Italian grandees had never rested in a home so 
grandly beautiful and eloquent of power, dignity, and taste. Nor had she any 
cause to contrast the number of the servants with the fewness of the guests. For, 
though he in one sense lived alone, the millionaire of Fonthill could veil his 
isolation with a show of being in society. Equipt with Mr. Beckford’s 
accomplishments, taste in the elegant arts, charming manner, conversational 
brilliance, and overpowering wealth, a far greater sinner than the millionaire of 
Fonthill was rumoured to be would have two or three hundred people of good 
birth and breeding, to speak of him as the victim of prejudice and slander, and to 
accept his invitations, in spite of all that was whispered against him. At Fonthill 
Emma did not display her attitudes and sing her songs to thinly-peopled rooms, 
but to a throng of agreeable persons of both sexes, who enjoyed their host’s 
epicurean dinners all the more, because his rare wines and the achievements of 
his incomparable chef were flavoured with a sense of their own magnanimity in 
rallying round a friend who was so cruelly misjudged by his censors. 

So to Emma, who had never heard aught to Mr. Beckford’s shame, and did 
not know enough of English society to rate at their precise worth the pleasant 
folk she met within his bounds, the visit to Fonthill was so altogether delightful 
that, something more than six and a half years later (23rd February, 1798), she 
could write in grateful remembrance of it to her husband’s cousin: ‘As we shall 
soon be in England, what pleasure it will be for us to come to dear Fonthill, to 



walk [and] talk together, and you to ciceroni us to your Great Towers, your Little 
Towers, your riding [school], in short to all your improvements . . . Nor shall I 
ever forget the happy days we pass’d at Fonthill, and I hope we shall still pass 
many more.’ 

The promise of these last words was kept by Emma in later time, when she 
journeyed to Fonthill for a second time, with the great Nelson at her side. 
Something will be said of this second visit to Wiltshire in a subsequent chapter, 
where something will also be said of Vathek Beckford’s curious scheme for 
making Emma a peeress and himself a peer by the same Letters Patent. 

That Emma’s social success during her few weeks in London was quite as 
brilliant as Romney represented to Hayley appears from the evidence of more 
reliable witnesses than the divine lady’s limner-in-chief. It was no idle talk that 
Gallini offered her two thousand pounds a year, and two yearly benefits, if she 
would be prima-donna at his opera-house. Indeed, he had in former time offered 
her the two thousand, without the benefits. And it cannot be questioned that, 
notwithstanding the slight defectiveness of her ‘ear,’ the manager would have 
been a gainer from the compact, had his offer been accepted. To the score or so 
listeners, with fine and nicely critical hearing, the defect would have been a 
serious diminution of their enjoyment; but to the thousands, who would have 
applauded her madly for her beauty, her rare dramatic genius, and the undeniable 
goodness of her strong voice, it would have mattered nothing that once in a 
while she was something too high in her higher notes. 

Whether George the Third was ever asked expressly to sanction his 
ambassador’s marriage, the present writer is unable to say. Possibly Emma’s talk 
in Naples of Sir William Hamilton’s purpose of asking for the King’s consent 
was mere talk, in which she indulged at Sir William’s instance, for the 
satisfaction of Neapolitan sentiment. But there are grounds for thinking it 
probable that, if the sovereign’s permission was not expressly sought and 
obtained, Sir William Hamilton did not marry Emma till he had indirectly 
sounded the royal mind on the subject, and had ascertained that he could follow 
his inclination without jeopardising his official position. Amongst his several 
friends about the Court, George the Third’s foster-brother had a near relative, 
occupying an important position in the household, who had the king’s ear and 
confidence, and was often a channel of irregular intercourse between the 
sovereign and his representative at Naples. Possibly this relative was serviceable 
to Sir William in learning what the King thought of the contemplated union. 

What the King thought, if he condescended to think at all, about the matter, 
few people will question. As to the propriety of the step, considered apart from 



Sir William’s position, the King, who was so signal a patron and promoter of the 
domestic virtues, would necessarily be of opinion (if of any opinion) that his 
foster-brother should marry the woman, to whom he was so strongly attached. 
As to the purely official question, it is difficult to see on what grounds the King 
could object to the marriage on that score, as Neapolitan society had already 
accepted the lady, and the Queen of Naples was prepared to receive her, as soon 
as she should be Sir William Hamilton’s wife. It could not be to the injury of the 
King’s interests, or to the injury of his lieges at Naples or anywhere else, that a 
woman so acceptable to the court and society of Naples should be the wife of his 
representative there. Under these circumstances, George the Third, if he was 
sounded on the matter, of course answered to the effect, that Sir William 
Hamilton could do his pleasure, without incurring his master’s disapproval. 

The party at Romney’s house, mentioned in the artist’s letter (of 29 August, 
1791), was followed at a brief interval by Emma’s wedding to Sir William 
Hamilton, which was solemnized at Marylebone Church on the 6th of September 
1791, when she signed the registration of the marriage with the name of Amy,— 
a signature that has hitherto perplexed her historians, because they were unaware 
that Amy was the name given to her by her god-parents at her baptism in Great 
Neston church. The persons to act as 'witnesses’ of the union were the Marquess 
of Abercorn and Mr. Dutens. 

In one particular only was Lady Hamilton’s stay in England less triumphant 
than she hoped it might be. She had been The rage of the town’ for several weeks 
of a London season, she had been welcomed to the drawing-rooms of not a few 
of the highest aristocracy, her songs and ‘attitudes’ had been passionately 
applauded by fashionable throngs, she had been flattered by Princes of the blood 
royal; but Queen Charlotte refused to receive her at court, though powerful 
influence was used to induce Her Majesty to waive, in the Beauty’s favour, a 
wholesome and necessary rule, touching the presentations of gentlewomen at St. 
James’s. For her firmness in this particular few readers of this page will hesitate 
to commend Her Majesty. 

Soon after their marriage, Sir William and Lady Hamilton returned to Italy, 
travelling thither by way of Paris, where they rested for several days, and were 
received with significant indications of favour and confidence by Marie 
Antoinette, the sister of the Queen of Naples. The clever writer of the ‘Temple 
Bar’ article (Oct. 1884) on ‘Emma, Lady Hamilton,’ says ‘Marie Antoinette, who 
probably knew nothing of Lady Hamilton’s previous history, granted her an 
interview, it is said, and entrusted her with a letter —the last she wrote—to her 
sister, the Queen of Naples.’ There is no lack of evidence that Lady Hamilton 



was received with a peculiar show of regard by Marie Antoinette; but most 
readers of this chapter will think it the reverse of probable that the French Queen 
was so uninformed of Lady Hamilton’s history in the September 1791, as the 
able essayist would have us imagine. The curious notion that Lady Hamilton was 
indebted to Marie Antoinette for her introduction to Maria Caroline of Naples 
was accepted as good history by the 'Blackwood’ essayist (April, 1860), who 
says unhesitatingly, ‘A letter from the unhappy Marie Antoinette (said to have 
been the last she addressed to her sister) secured her an introduction to the 
Queen, who soon admitted her to the closest intimacy and utmost confidence.’ 
That Lady Hamilton did not gain access to the Queen of Naples through Marie 
Antoinette’s goodness, there is no need to assure the readers of this page, who 
will soon be invited to consider more particularly Maria Caroline’s reasons for 
taking Lady Hamilton under her especial protection. 

Lady Hamilton had no sooner returned to Naples than she became one of the 
ladies whom Maria Caroline delighted to honour. Within a fortnight of that 
return, she was dining at the royal palace of Caserta, where she met Lord and 
Lady Malmesbury, the latter of whom soon afterwards wrote her sister, Lady 
Elliot, of the adventuress,—'Lady Hamilton really behaves as well as possible, 
and quite wonderfully considering her origin and education. The Queen has 
received her very kindly, as Lady Hamilton, though not as the English Minister’s 
wife; and I believe all the English here mean to be civil to her, which is quite 
right.’ This great lady’s way of stating the case is very amusing. Having 
refrained from offering personal civilities to Lady Hamilton, whilst she was only 
the English Minister’s mistress, the Queen of Naples invited her to Caserta, 
immediately she became Sir William Hamilton’s wife. In doing so the Queen of 
Naples did no more than, it had been many months since intimated to Sir 
William Hamilton, she would do. The Queen’s chief motive for this benignity to 
Lady Hamilton, was that she was the English Minister’s wife. Yet Lady 
Malmesbury (who, no doubt, was technically right on the point of etiquette) 
could gravely write in confidence to her sister, that Lady Hamilton was not 
received by Her Majesty of Naples ‘as the English Minister’s wife.’ The fun of 
the affair is heightened by the announcement of the charitable purpose of the 
Neapolitan English (‘I believe all the English here mean to be civil to her, which 
is quite right’), as though English residents and tourists had not condescended to 
be civil to the Mrs. Hart, who during the winter of 1789-90 had been the especial 
friend and favourite of the Duchess Argyll and the familiar companion of Lady 
Elcho. The Neapolitan English were well represented at Mrs, Hart’s ball and 
concert in the January of 1791. ‘All the English here mean to be civil to her.’ The 



time had come for Lady Hamilton to be civil to them. And she was abundantly 
gracious to them! 

The year 1791 closed to Emma with an act that redounds to her honour. Over¬ 
flowing with gladness at the kindnesses lavished upon her by Queen of Naples, 
and with happiness at the attentions shown her by the Neapolitan English, Lady 
Hamilton wrote this remarkable letter to her old friend, Romney,— 

Lady Hamilton to Romney, the Painter. 

‘Caserta: Dec^ r - 20th, 1791. 

‘MY DEAR FRIEND, 

‘I have the pleasure to inform you we arrived safe at Naples. I have been receved 
with open arms by all the Neapolitans of both sexes, by all the foreigners of every distinction. I have 
been presented to the Queen of Naples by her own desire. She [h]as shown me all sorts of kind and 
affectionate attentions. In short, I am the happiest woman in the world. Sir William is fonder of me 
every day, and I hope he will have no cause to repent of what he [h]as done; for I feel so gratefull to 
him, that I think I shall never be able to make him amends for his goodness to me. But why do I tell 
you this? You know me enugh. You was the first dear friend I opend my heart to. You ought to know 
me, for you have seen and discoursed with me in my poorer days. You have known me in my poverty 
and prosperity, and I had no occasion to have liv’d for years in poverty and distress, if I had not felt 
something of virtue in my mind. Oh, my dear Friend! for a time I own through distress my virtue was 
vanquish’d. But my sense of virtue was not overcome. How gratefull now then do I feel to my dear, 
dear husband, that [h]as restored peace to my mind, that [h]as given me honer, rank, and what is more 
innocence and happiness. Rejoice with me, my dear Sir, my friend, my more than father. Believe me, 

I am still that same Emma you knew me. If I could forget for a moment what I was, I ought to suffer. 
Command me in anything I can do for you here. Believe me, I shall have a real pleasure. Come to 
Naples, and I will be your model: — anything to induce you to come, that I may have an opportunity 
to shew you my gratitude to you. Take care of your health for all our sakes. How does the pictures go 
on? Has the Prince been to you ? Write to me. I am interested in all that concerns you. God bless you, 
my dear Friend. I spoke to Lady Southerland about you; she loves you dearly. Give my love to Mr. 
Hayly. Tell him I shall be glad to see him at Naples. 

‘As you was so good [as] to say you would give me the little picture with the black hat, I wish you 
would unfrill (?) it and give it to Mr. Duten. I have a great regard for him. He took a deal of pains and 
trouble for me; and I could not do him a greater favour than to give him my picture. Do, my dear 
friend, do me that pleasure; and, if their is anything from Naples, command me. 

‘We have a many English at Naples as Ladys Malmsbury, Malden, Plymouth, Carneigee, Wright, 
&c. They are very kind and attentive to me. They all make it a point to be remarkably civil to me. You 
will be happy at this, as you know what prudes our Ladys are. Tell Hayly I am allways reading his 
Triumphs of Temper.” It was that that made me Lady H[amilton], for God knows I had for 5 years 
enugh to try my temper, and I am affraid, if it had not been for the good example Serena (?) tought 
me, my girdle would have burst; and if it had, I had been undone, for Sir William more minds temper 
than beauty. He therefore wishes Mr. Hayly would come, that he may thank him for his sweet- 
tempered wife. I swear to you I have never been once out of humour since the 6th of last September. 
God bless you. Yours, 


‘E. Hamilton.’ 

That, in this outpouring of affection and gratitude to ‘her dear friend, her 
more than father,’ Lady Hamilton in her brighest season of triumph referred thus 



frankly and pathetically to what was most ill in her early story, shows what a 
good, genuine, essentially generous creature she was. Queen Charlotte was quite 
right in not permitting her to enter St. James’s Palace. Indeed, as life went a 
hundred years since, it would have been highly regrettable had the Queen of 
England been less firm. But in 1791, Her Majesty admitted to her presence many 
a woman who had done far worse things than Lady Hamilton, without ever being 
stirred by the womanly sentiment that pervades this noble, though ill-written 
letter from the British Minister’s wife to her old friend in Cavendish Square. 
Romney, at least, had reason to think and speak of her as ‘the divine lady.’ 



CHAPTER XV. 


THE QUEEN'S FAVOUR AND FAVOURITE. 


Maria Caroline of Naples — Marie Antoinette of France — Characteristics of the Queen of Naples — Her 
Beauty and Mental Endowments — Her strong Will and Thirst for Power — Her Authority and 
Unscrupulousness — Peculiarities of her Regnal Position — Ferdinand’s Weakness — The Queen’s 
Motives for favouring Lady Hamilton — Badness of the Neapolitan Government — Its Redeeming 
Trait — The Queen’s Prescience and Sagacity — Lady Hamilton’s real Relation to the Queen — How 
the Queen makes use of the British Minister’s Wife — Historical Misconceptions — Nelson’s famous 
Codicil to his Will — His Estimate of Lady Hamilton’s ‘Services’ to her Country — True View of those 
‘Services’ — Its Consequences to her Reputation — Fact more favourable than Fiction to Lady 
Hamilton. 

1791 A.D. 


A daughter of the famous Maria Theresa, Maria Caroline of Naples inherited a 
larger share of her mother’s beauty than her sister Marie Antoinette of France, 
who in the hey-day of her charms was nothing more than an elegant and 
personable princess, though pictures, so fanciful that they might almost be styled 
fictitious, and the romantic glamour that clothes her with divers imaginary 
graces, have invested her with loveliness no less remarkable than her 
misfortunes. Possessing a form and presence that were admirable for their 
queenlike dignity, and features whose feminine sweetness was the more effective 
from being allied with an air of resoluteness that indicated a spirit not incapable 
of severity and even of ruthless cruelty, the Queen of Naples was so rarely 
endowed with personal attractiveness that, had she been the offspring of 
peasants, she would have risen to rule in a palace by virtue of her beauty. 

In other respects, nature was more liberal to Maria Caroline than to Marie 
Antoinette. Whilst the latter, without the lessons of the sorrow that visited her in 
her later time, would at best have been nothing more than a rather amiable and 
altogether frivolous woman, satisfied with the flattery of her worshippers, the 
amusements of her court, and the right of reigning over the ladies of her brilliant 
entourage, Maria Caroline was inspired, even from her girlhood, with her 
mother’s pride and intrepidity, a keen appetite for power, a dominating temper, 
the strongest desire to distinguish herself as a reigning woman, and the 
intolerance of opposition that never fails to attend so aspiring a spirit. Nursing 



this ambition, from the hour of her marriage to Ferdinand of Naples in 1768, 
even to the season of utter defeat and humiliation that closely preceded her death 
from grief and rage in 1814, she had the knowledge and nerve, the mental force 
and moral faculties, everything but the favourable circumstances and conditions, 
that were needful for its achievement. Spelling no better than Lady Hamilton, 
though by no means deficient in the culture afforded by books, she was a nice 
and shrewd student of human nature: and studying all people with reference to 
her interests, she valued them in proportion as they were capable of serving her 
ends. A mistress of dissimulation, she was a mistress of all the arts of queen- 
craft. Tenacious of her resolves, she was a jealous guardian of her own secrets, 
and so self-confident, that, though habitually affecting to seek and accept 
counsel, she never in the whole course of her chequered career took advice from 
man or woman. How high an opinion Napoleon had of the capacity of this 
queen, who so often baffled his dearest schemes and enterprises, is seen from the 
ferocity with which he used to speak of the princess whom he habitually 
designated ‘Fredegonda.’ But, if Nature was less benign, Fortune and Fate were 
more propitious to Marie Antoinette. Whilst Fortune gave her the grander 
theatre, where she was an actress under the whole world’s gaze, Fate gave her 
the tragic ending that has enshrined her in every feeling heart. Of every thousand 
persons who have wept over Marie Antoinette's wrongs, scarcely one has shed a 
tear for the rage-broken heart of her more nobly-endowed sister, who, under 
circumstances favourable to her ambition, might have been remembered, like 
Catherine of Russia, for her greatness, without being, like Catherine, 
remembered also for her licentiousness. 

From a loathsome literature, stories might indeed be raked in evidence that, in 
this last respect, the Queen of Naples resembled the Empress of the North. But 
persons of common sense, to say nothing of common charity, are slow to credit 
aught that may be written by her manifestly vindictive enemies, to the 
defamation of an eminent woman. And, recollecting the purport and quality of 
one of the most revolting imputations on Maria Caroline, the English, of all the 
peoples on the earth’s surface, should be the slowest to accept a dubious tale to 
the discredit of her feminine delicacy. 

For the advantage of readers who would realise the nature of Lady Hamilton’s 
relation to Maria Caroline, and see how strangely it has been misrepresented by 
successive biographers, something must be said of a most peculiar feature of 
what may be designated the Queen’s regnal position. By the laws of Naples, 
every Queen-Consort of the country, on giving birth to an heir to the throne, was 
entitled to sit in the Council of the State and have a voice in its deliberations. 



This right was claimed by Maria Theresa’s daughter as soon as she was qualified 
to exercise it; and strange would it have been had she delayed to enter on a 
privilege so congenial to her spirit and needful for her ambition. Occupying this 
seat, and having this voice, the Queen, whose husband was wholly under her 
influence, and wholly indifferent to affairs of state, so long as they neither 
interfered nor threatened to interfere with his two chief sources of enjoyment, 
became, in fact, the Queen-Regnant of his realm. At Naples politicians rose to be 
ministers because they had her favour; and the ministers who fell into disgrace 
with her either lost their offices or held to them under equally vexatious and 
humiliating conditions. The Queen’s hand was in every department, her eye saw 
every statepaper that was of the slightest importance. During the earlier years of 
her reign, the minister who ventured to oppose her imperious will soon paid the 
penalty of his rashness. In later time, when the growing power of the French 
party, which she regarded with unqualified detestation, constrained her to pursue 
her ends with less candour and high-handedness, she adhered to her own policies 
with undiminished resoluteness, the only difference in her action being that she 
did with concealment The things that she would rather have done openly. 
Regarding the chiefs of the Neapolitan Trench party,’ and all persons suspected 
of being tainted with revolutionary sentiment, as wicked Jacobins, who ought to 
be working in chains, she deemed it her duty to cajole and trick them, until the 
happy moment should arrive when she would be able to send them to the galleys 
or the hangman. Absolutely unscrupulous, in respect to the obligations resting 
upon her as a member of the Privy Council, she showed secret despatches to the 
very persons from whom the Council were most desirous to keep the contents of 
the writings. If a treaty were made to her secret disapproval, she did not hesitate 
to take clandestine steps for rendering it ineffectual. If a clause of a treaty 
interfered with the success of any project she had especially at heart, she dipped 
her pen in ink, and, with a warrant under her sign-manual, instructed one or 
more of her subordinate officers to do her pleasure, without regarding the clause. 

The only person to modify the imperiousness of a Queen-Consort, with so 
peculiar a privilege by the law of the country into which she had married, would 
have been a husband of sound intellect and strong will. But Ferdinand had no 
will of any kind on matters apart from pursuits of the chase and the table, and no 
intelligence superior to the sagacity needful for success in those pursuits. 
General Pepe (Memoirs, vol. i, p. 9) wrote of him, ‘He was both by nature and 
education weak, strongly addicted to pleasure, and utterly incapable of opposing 
himself to the strong mind of the young queen, who soon discovered the 
character of her husband.’ Reading his character thus readily, the clever woman 



saw no less quickly how to manage the king, whose prime minister (Sir John 
Acton, the French-born English baronet) remarked of him, that he was a good 
sort of man, because Nature had not given him the faculties requisite for the 
making of a bad man. Showing him every sign of conjugal affection, she 
encouraged him to leave his affairs of state in her hands, and to expend his 
energies in the pastimes for which he was naturally fitted. When he returned 
from a day’s hunting, with a long face and the doleful intelligence that he had 
killed nothing nobler than a wild cat, her face and voice were eloquent of 
sympathetic sadness. When he returned from the chase with good news, she was 
eager for particulars, and uttered exclamations of delight on hearing the precise 
weight of the largest boar that had been slain. Is it surprising that Ferdinand left 
the government of the country to so exemplary a wife and so wise a queen? 

By her lawful position and her perfect sway of so manageable a husband, 
Maria Caroline was for all practical purposes an autocrat, and she exercised her 
power all the more fearlessly and thoroughly, because, whilst putting no 
limitations on her authority, the peculiar conditions under which she ruled her 
husband’s realm exempted her in a great degree from the restraining sense of 
individual responsibility to social sentiment, which usually tempers the tyranny 
of absolute despots. 

That the government, which thus passed to the hands of Maria Theresa’s 
daughter, had the faults of all governments of its seriously defective kind is 
certain. But it may be questioned whether its iniquities were not exaggerated at 
the beginning of the present century by the several English writers who judged 
the Neapolitan tyranny from the misleading reports of its French enemies. It was 
the fashion of these scribes to say that the government, which was upset by 
foreign invaders co-operating with a small minority of the Neapolitan people, 
and replaced for a few months by the Parthenopeian Republic, surpassed all the 
other European governments of its period in evil qualities. Southey wrote 
roundly of the condition of affairs, for which Maria Caroline was more than any 
other living person accountable, that The vilest and most impudent corruption 
prevailed in every department of the state, and in every branch of the 
administration, from the highest to the lowest’; and it cannot be denied that, 
allowance being made for rhetorical fervour, Southey could have demonstrated 
the substantial accuracy and justice of his vehement words. On the other hand, it 
cannot be gainsaid that, if the Neapolitan government was the worst example of 
misrule in 1798, it was so because a far worse example had a few years earlier 
been swept away by the revolutionary storm, of which the revolution of Naples 
was the mere sympathetic consequence. When all that can be fairly urged has 



been fully urged against the misrule of Ferdinand’s dominions, the fact remains 
that it was a misrule, in which the Lazzaroni and all the humbler people of 
Naples cordially acquiesced, and that the internal revolutionary movement which 
drove him for a while to Palermo originated amongst people whose sufferings 
were not urgent, and whose discontent with the existing state of things was 
mainly due to the revolutionary fervour and ferment of France. It is recorded in 
history how, when the King and his family had retired to Sicily, the Lazzaroni 
perished by thousands in the vain defence of his capital, and resisted its invaders 
with an heroic resoluteness that was a consequence of their enthusiastic devotion 
to the reigning family. 

To account for this singular contentment of the poorer classes with a 
government against which they had just grounds for complaint, it may of course 
be remarked that penury is less afflicting and exasperating to the people of a 
country where even the beggars for several months of the year bask or loiter in 
the sunshine, than it is to the inhabitants of lands with a less genial climate. The 
southern sun contributed in other ways to the contentment of the poor. Food was 
cheaper and more abundant in southern Italy than in colder countries. It was 
greatly to the advantage of the government, though in no degree to its credit, that 
for months together the lowest of the Neapolitan populace lived on what are 
dainties to the poor of northern lands; that they fed sufficiently on macaroni and 
oil, figs, melons, and grapes. They could also indulge with moderation in a 
cheap wine, that is a delicious beverage in comparison with the muddy beer that 
quickens the dull nerves of the English labourer. But when all account is taken of 
circumstances for which no praise is due to the rulers of the people, it remains 
that, instead of being besieged by famine-goaded mobs clamorous for food, 
Ferdinand’s palace was regarded affectionately by the poor of his capital, so long 
as he tamed in it, and that when he had retired to Sicily the Lazzaroni prayed for 
his speedy return. No doubt it was a bad rule. But, with all its badness, the 
government to which the poorest populace were so strongly attached cannot 
have been altogether without redeeming traits. 

Watching keenly the course of events in France, during the years which 
Emma Hart spent as Sir William Hamilton’s mistress, Maria Caroline, with the 
prescience and sagacity of a reigning woman, foresaw the universal storm whose 
approach was heralded by the convulsions of a single country. Of the particular 
events and most conspicious actors in the coming storm, she of course had no 
foreknowledge; but she knew the troubles of France would soon give birth to 
troubles throughout Europe. Apprehensive for the immediate safety of her sister 
of France, she was thoughtful for her own and her children’s interests in a near 



future. Under these circumstances, the Queen of an almost maritime realm 
looked to the greatest naval power of Europe as the power whose friendship she 
most needed. She had ever regarded affectionately the power whose soldiers, in 
the most perilous crisis of her mother’s fortunes, had won the battle of Dettingen 
for Maria Theresa. Her best chance of weathering the great European storm lay 
in the good-will of the northern Court that was mistress of the seas. An English 
fleet in the Mediterranean—an army moving rapidly hither and thither on the 
wings of the wind—would give her greater security than any number of troops 
marching slowly to her assistance from Austria. In the troublous times that were 
approaching she must look to England for succour and protection. 

Taking this view of her position and needs, Maria Caroline determined to be 
more assiduous than ever in cultivating the good opinion of Great Britain, and in 
placing herself and her doings in the most favourable light to the Court of St. 
James’s. For this end she determined to do everything in her power to gratify the 
Minister, who had already represented the British sovereign at her court for more 
than a quarter-of-a-century, and would probably continue to do so for another ten 
or even fifteen years. Acceptable as a keen sportsman to her husband, Sir 
William Hamilton had for other reasons been no less acceptable to herself. The 
relations between herself and the Minister of many accomplishments had always 
been friendly, but soon she might need the aid of a minister who should regard 
her with warmer feelings than those of mere official friendliness. Knowing all 
about his attachment (his ‘dotage,’ as Mrs. Legge called it) to the Signora Hart, 
the Queen saw that she should win his cordial gratitude by avowing her regard 
for the beautiful young womam and by causing the ladies of the Court to give 
her their countenance. No sooner had Signora Hart become Lady Hamilton than 
Maria Caroline decided to make the British Ambassador her partizan and 
devoted servant by honouring the woman he worshipped. The Queen’s 
recognition of the lady who had so lately been the British Minister’s mistress, 
was a mere act of queen-craft; and throughout all her subsequent intercourse 
with the Englishwoman, who quickly became her familiar associate, Maria 
Caroline was actuated by policy and a queenly regard for her own interests. 

Receiving Lady Hamilton at her court, in order to attach the British Minister 
more strongly to her cause, Maria Caroline soon conceived a liking, little 
different from affection, for the lovely Englishwoman who showed herself duly 
grateful for the royal favour. Soon also the Queen discovered she could use Lady 
Hamilton as a safe and secret channel of communication with the British 
Ambassador, and also as a discreet agent on matters having no reference to 
English sentiment. Having made this discovery, Her Majesty soon found it 



convenient to act upon it. As the years passed, Lady Hamilton received more and 
more often from the Queen’s lips messages on matters of state to her husband, 
and brief notes containing scraps of political information for his guidance, till 
she became, as it were, the pen with which Maria Caroline wrote Sir William 
Hamilton’s despatches to the London Foreign Office. In this way the Queen 
maintained a close and almost daily correspondence with the British Minister at 
times, when the jealous suspicions and fervour of the French party in Naples 
made it politic for him to refrain from appearing at Court. 

Whilst thus using the Minister’s wife, Maria Caroline bore herself to Lady 
Hamilton with a friendliness that was supremely delightful to the adventuress, 
whom she even honoured with a large measure of unqualified confidence. But, 
though it may have no qualification, the trust which a Queen places in a 
serviceable agent may have limitations. The confidence accorded to Lady 
Hamilton by the Queen of Naples was at all times strictly limited by Her 
Majesty’s definite conception of her own royal interests. Honouring the beautiful 
Englishwoman for uses she had of her, Maria Caroline never fell under the 
control of the favourite, who, from the first hour to the last day of their long 
intimacy, was nothing more to Maria Theresa’s daughter than an agreeable 
companion and serviceable instrument. 

To Lady Hamilton’s injury, a different and altogether erroneous view of her 
relation to Maria Caroline was taken by the writers who were the earliest and 
noisiest supporters of her title to the gratitude of her country. To magnify her 
services and commend her claims for pecuniary recompense to the British 
Treasury, these indiscreet friends maintained that, by force of her rare 
endowments, she gained over the Queen of Naples an overpowering influence, 
which she steadily exercised for the advantage of the British navy, and on 
several successive occasions used so adroitly as to extort from Her Majesty 
secrets of the highest diplomatic moment, whose prompt transmission to the 
London cabinet was fruitful of great good to the British people. According to 
these scribes the victory of St. Vincent was a direct result of Lady Hamilton’s 
promptitude in sending to Lord Grenville a copy of the private letter, in which 
the King of Spain announced to his brother of Naples his purpose of deserting 
England and joining hands with France —a letter which the Queen of Naples 
was supposed to have secretly abstracted from her husband’s cabinet in order to 
show it to the irresistible Lady Hamilton, from whom she could not withhold any 
matter of importance. In the same way it was asserted that the battle of the Nile 
would never have been fought and won had it not been for Lady Hamilton’s 
complete ascendancy over the Queen of Naples, whom she constrained to write 



the secret warrant to the Governor of Syracuse, which enabled Nelson to get 
supplies for his ships and renew his search for the French fleet without an hour’s 
avoidable delay. Thus credited with a share in the greatest successes, Lady 
Hamilton was in the same manner extolled for contributing to the minor 
triumphs of the British navy. 

It is the less surprising that Lady Hamilton’s ‘friends’ succeeded in imposing 
this extravagant estimate of her ‘services’ on historians who abominated her, no 
less than on the multitude of loose thinkers who were predisposed to regard her 
with admiration, because it was a view that accorded with the prevailing 
sentiment of the British navy, and was in general harmony with Nelson’s opinion 
of her claims to the gratitude of the nation. Three generations since it was less 
usual than it is now-a-days for sailors to search for the secret sources of political 
action. For their justification in calling her the Patroness of the Navy (the title of 
honour accorded to Lady Hamilton, in the first instance, by Sir John Jervis) it 
was enough for Nelson’s comrades to be assured that the British Minister’s wife 
could do what she liked with the Queen of Naples and was quick to help them 
whenever they came within the range of Neapolitan influence and had need of 
her assistance. It seldom occurred to any of these gentlemen that, instead of 
doing what she liked with the Queen of Naples, Lady Hamilton only did what 
the Queen instructed her to do, and would have lost her influence at the Palazzo 
Re ale in an hour, had she ventured to use it against Maria Caroline’s personal 
policy and overbearing will. As it never occurred even to Nelson, with all his 
sound common-sense and homely shrewdness, to take this true view of Lady 
Hamilton’s relation to the Queen, readers need not wonder that seamen of 
inferior sagacity believed that their Patroness was as powerful in the Royal 
palace as fame declared her. 

Nelson, indeed, never made the mistake of attributing the victory of St. 
Vincent to Lady Hamilton’s promptitude in sending to Lord Grenville her copy 
of the Spanish king’s letter to the King of Naples. On the contrary, in the famous 
codicil to his last will, whilst praying that she might be fitly rewarded for her 
action in this particular matter, he expressly stated that the promptitude was not 
fruitful of any such consequence. Here are the words of the codicil on this point, 
‘Whereas the eminent services of Emma Hamilton, widow of the Right 
Honourable Sir William Hamilton, have been of the very greatest service to our 
King and country, to my knowledge, without her receiving any reward from 
either our King or country:—first, that she obtained the King of Spain’s letter, in 
1796, to his brother, the King of Naples, acquainting him of his intention to 
declare war against England; from which letter, the Ministry sent out orders to 



then Sir John Jervis, to strike a stroke, if opportunity offered, against either the 
arsenals of Spain, or her fleets. That neither of these was done, is not the fault of 
Lady Hamilton. The opportunity might have been offered.’ But though his 
accurate knowledge of the sequence and relation of incidents saved him from 
conceiving that Lady Hamilton’s intelligence was accountable for the battle of 
St. Vincent, Nelson committed the graver mistake of imagining that, had it not 
been Lady Hamilton’s influence with the Queen of Naples, he would not have 
made himself glorious by defeating the French at Aboukir. 'Secondly,’ he wrote 
in the same historic codicil, ‘the British fleet, under my command, could never 
have returned to Egypt, had not Lady Hamilton’s influence with the Queen of 
Naples, caused letters to be wrote to the Governor of Syracuse, that he was to 
encourage the fleet being supplied with every thing, should they put into any 
port in Sicily. We put into Syracuse, and received every supply, went to Egypt, 
and destroyed Fleet.’ 

In a subsequent chapter, it will be shown more at length how strangely Nelson 
misapprehended the nature of Lady Hamilton’s relation to the royal lady, whom 
she used to style her ‘own queen’ and ‘royal mistress,’ and how greatly he 
exaggerated the importance of the part she played in this particular business. For 
the present it is enough to say, that Lady Hamilton never gained any political 
information from her ‘royal mistress’ above and apart from the information 
which the Queen gave of her own accord and for the attainment of her own ends; 
that Maria Caroline never gave Lady Hamilton any information without duly 
considering whether the giving it would be advantageous to herself; and that, 
had Lady Hamilton been absent from Italy throughout 1798, Nelson would all 
the same have received Maria Caroline’s warrant to the Governor of Syracuse, 
although Captain Troubridge would have received the secret letter through 
another channel. 

At first sight it may appear, that to deprive Lady Hamilton of all the peculiar 
honour hitherto accorded to her for signal services to her country, is to do her 
historic reputation a great and irreparable injury. But on consideration it will 
appear to every reader that, if it strips her of her strongest and indeed her only 
title to grateful commemoration, this now and true view of her place and 
influence in the Neapolitan Court relieves her of the infamy of crimes, for which 
as a mere puppet and instrument she cannot be justly held accountable, and 
dissipates the reasons why she should be remembered with execration. Upon the 
whole, she gains far more than she loses from the realistic historian, who, 
withholding from her the applause to which she is not entitled, relieves her of the 
obloquy she never merited. So long as she is regarded as the woman who did 



what she pleased with Maria Caroline in affairs of foreign politics, she will 
continue to be regarded as the prime instigator and director of the stern and 
repulsive measures, that, on the fall of the Parthenopeian Republic, were used 
for the punishment of the most culpable actors in the short-lived revolution. And 
to all humane and judicial readers of the generally accepted story of her Italian 
career, it must appear that the credit, which has come to Lady Hamilton from 
being erroneously supposed to have contributed indirectly to the victories of St. 
Vincent and Aboukir Bay, is insignificant in comparison with the infamy that has 
ensued to her from the no less erroneous notion, that she was largely, if not 
chiefly, accountable for the executions that attended and followed Ferdinand’s 
return to Naples in 1799. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


HIGHER YET AND HIGHER. 


Lady Hamilton in her Perfection — Her Delight in ‘good Cheer’ — Her Care for her first-bom Child — 
Arrangements for the Girl’s Future — She passes from View — Sir William Hamilton’s dangerous 
Illness — Sympathy of ‘the Court’ and ‘Society’ — Lady Hamilton’s Thoughtfulness for her 
Grandmother Kidd — Maria Caroline’s Letter to Lady Hamilton — The Dauphin’s Portrait — Life at 
Caserta and Naples — Lady Hamilton’s Prudence in Prosperity — Her Troops of Friends — Her 
Demeanour to the Diplomatic Ladies — She sings in Duets with King Ferdinand — Captain Nelson at 
Naples — His Introduction to Lady Hamilton — ‘The Saviours of Italy’ — Nelson at the Neapolitan 
Court — ‘The youngs Woman of Amiable Manners’ — Her Kindness to Josiah Nisbet — Sir William 
Hamilton’s second Illness — Failure of his Constitution — His Premature Old Age. 

1792—1793 A.D. 

It has been already remarked, that Lady Hamilton’s beauty attained to its 
perfection shortly before her marriage to Sir William Hamilton, when she was 
twenty-eight years of age and he had entered his sixty-second year, and that the 
period of its perfection lasted for about five years, when suddenly fattening she 
made steady progress to the matronly embonpoint, for which she was 
remarkable, when Mrs. Trench made her acquaintance at Dresden in 1800. Had 
she adopted the regimen, by which Beauties sometimes guard their charms from 
premature impairment, she might have greatly prolonged the brief term of her 
beauty’s highest loveliness. But it probably never occurred to the unaccredited 
ambassadress to make trial of a regimen, in which she certainly could not have 
persisted. For, keen though it was, Lady Hamilton’s appetite for admiration was 
less powerful than her delight in good cheer. 

The Queen of Beauty was a woman of various pleasures; and of them all, the 
enjoyments she derived from luxurious eating and drinking were the enjoyments 
she would have found it most difficult to forego. Had she been told by her 
doctors, that she must choose between the delight of being faultlessly beautiful 
and the gratification of her palate, she would have decided to sacrifice something 
of her beauty, in order to indulge in pleasures that were unspeakably dear to her. 
Had they told her that, without severe temperance, she would lose the finest 
qualities of her voice as well as the finest delicacy of her personal charms, she 
might have hesitated a few minutes, but in the end would have answered, 
‘Anyhow, I shall still be handsome, and sing well enough to be applauded for it; 



but, come what may, I must have my pleasant breakfasts, dainty dinners, 
delightful suppers, and delicious champagne.’ 

Always devoid of affectation, this sincerest of professional Beauties, whose 
hearty, vivacious, racily indiscreet talkativeness was a chief element of her 
charming naturalness, never attempted to conceal how largely eating and 
drinking contributed to her contentment. At Dresden, not a little to the horror of 
Mr. and Mrs. Elliot, who were superfine examples of diplomatic decorum, she 
frankly declared herself 'passionately fond of champagne,’ and, not a little to the 
amusement of the people at Mrs. Elliot’s dinner-table, demonstrated the truth of 
the avowal by drinking the beloved wine with a freedom, that caused Mrs. 
Trench the liveliest astonishment. Even greater surprise seized Mrs. Trench, 
when, on hearing that the entertainments at Court were tame and far from 
diverting affairs, as the Elector never gave dinners or suppers, Nelson’s 
enchantress ejaculated, in a voice equally expressive of amazement and 
incredulity, ‘What? no guttling?’ Upon the whole, therefore, one is less disposed 
to wonder at the shortness, than at the length of the period, during which the 
self-indulgent Beauty was perfectly beautiful. 

Whilst Lady Hamilton was rising higher and yet higher in Maria Caroline’s 
regard, and was the darling of every coterie of the Neapolitan court-circle, she 
displayed a certain measure of concern—perhaps, all the concern she could 
safely display—for the welfare of her daughter in England. Up to the time of her 
marriage, Lady Hamilton seems to have kept Sir William in ignorance of this 
child’s existence; and in later time, when he had taken upon himself the charges 
of the girl’s maintenance and education, Lady Hamilton seems to have 
represented to him, that her interest in Emma was mere beneficence for an 
orphan child, who had for some time lived on her bounty. What story was told 
about the child to Sir William does not appear precisely; but enough of the story 
figures on the record to make it certain that the account of the child’s birth and 
history given to Sir William was not strictly veracious. Probably he had his own 
suspicions touching the young lady’s maternity, but thought it politic to keep 
them to himself, whilst doing what was reasonably munificent towards his wife’s 
rather mysterious protege. Anyhow little Emma, during her mother’s absence 
from England, had been as well cared for as Mr. Greville had promised she 
should be, and in 1792 and the two following years was living under the care of 
a certain Mr. and Mrs. Blackburn, at a charge of something like £70 a year to Sir 
William Hamilton. 

In those years, several letters passed between London and Naples, respecting 
what was being, or in the near future should be done for this young lady, who 



had forgotten all about her mother. Unlike her mother, she was short, and, 
though fairly personable, had no promise of developing into a beauty. Mr. 
Greville was of opinion, that she should be educated for some calling in which 
she would be able to maintain herself, but, at the same time, in a way that would 
fit her for marriage to a poor clergyman or not exalted member of one of the 
other professions. Should a suitable and discreet young man take a fancy to Lady 
Hamilton’s protegee, Mr. Greville was of opinion that Sir William Hamilton 
would do well to confirm the suitable young man’s fancy by providing a 
moderate dot for the girl. 

The present writer is not in a position to state positively what became of 
Emma the Younger; but he is more than slightly disposed to think she died in 
1804. Writing from sea to Lady Hamilton on 2nd of April, 1804 Nelson put on 
paper these words, 

‘Captain Capel brought me your letters sent from the Thisbe from Gibraltar. I opened, opened— 
found none but one without a date—which, thank God, told my heart you was recovering; but that 
little Emma was no more! and that Horatia had been so very ill—it quite upset me. But it was just at 
bedtime, and I had time to reflect, and be thankful to God for sparing you and our dear Horatia. I am 
[? was] sure the loss of one—much more both—would have drove [you] mad. I was so agitated as it 
was, that I was glad it was night, and that I would be by myself.’ 

Perhaps the Emma whose death is thus referred to was Lady Hamilton’s first¬ 
born child. Emma the Younger’s diminutive stature would account for Nelson’s 
speaking of her as ‘dear little Emma.’ 

Anyhow it may be assumed confidently that Emma the Younger died before 
Lady Hamilton made her will in 1811, as the testament, which refers to the 
testator’s cousins, makes no reference to any individual who can have been her 
first-born daughter. 

Of all the several hurtful conditions of the life that may be fairly said to have 
been forced upon Lady Hamilton, the most injurious to the character of the 
young woman so fully qualified by nature to be a good mother, was the necessity 
of separating herself from her first-born child. Though they may be fairly 
pleaded as extenuating circumstances, the necessities of her position, of course, 
do not render her conduct in this respect, either defensible or excusable. In 
fairness to her, however, it should be remembered that, if she was distinctly 
wanting in perfect maternal dutifulness to her first-born daughter, she cannot be 
charged with heartless unconcern for the child's substantial welfare. That she 
was still capable of proving herself a good mother appears from the affectionate 
care she took of her daughter Horatia, from the hour when Sir William Hamilton 
left her at liberty to obey her maternal instinct, till the hour of her own death. 

The first fourteen months of Lady Hamilton’s married life had yielded her 



almost unqualified happiness, when in the November of 1792, soon after taking 
part in court festivities of unusual splendour, she was rudely reminded by how 
slender a thread she held the grandeur and gladness of the position to which she 
had raised herself. Sir William Hamilton was stricken by an illness that for 
several days seemed likely to end in death. The Minister’s illness was an 
occasion for Lady Hamilton to show how well she could discharge the most 
painful and irksome of the duties she owed to the husband who, on rising from 
his bed of sickness, had reason to attribute his recovery to her good nursing. It 
was also an occasion for her exalted friends to show the Minister’s wife that she 
had their sympathy in her time of sorrow, no less than in her hours of triumph. 
Whilst Sir William was lying ill at Caserta, the King and Queen sent messages of 
affectionate enquiry every morning and evening to the nurse. The leading ladies 
of the Neapolitan English coteries were no less regular in their enquiries, whilst 
several of them wrote to Lady Hamilton, entreating her to let them come and aid 
her in the wifely services that were exhausting her powers. Of these civilities, 
Lady Hamilton made mention in the following letter to her husband’s still 
favourite nephew:— 

Lady Hamilton (Emma) to the Hon. Charles Greville, King’s Mews, Charing Cross, London. 

‘Caserta: Dec r 4th, 1792. 

‘DEAR SIR,—I have the pleasure to inform you that Sir William is out of danger, and very well, 
considering the illness he [h]as had to battle with. He [h]as been 15 days in bed with a billious fever, 
and I have been almost as ill as him with anxiety, aprehension and fatige, the last, endead, the least of 
what I have felt, and I am now doubly repaid by the dayly progress he makes for the better. Luckily 
we were at Caserta w[h]ere his convalescence will have fair play, and I am in hopes he will be better 
then ever he was in his life; for his disorder as been long gathering and was a Liver Complaint. I need 
not say to you, my dear Mr. Greville, what I have suffered. Endead I was almost distracted from such 
extreme happiness at once to such misery, that I felt [what] your good heart may imagine. I was eight 
days without undressing, eating or sleeping. I have great obligations to the English ladies and 
Neapolitans. Altho’ we are 16 miles from Naples, Lady Plymouth, Lady . . . Lady Webster, and 
several others sent twice aday, and offered to come and stay with me, and the King and Queen sent 
constantly morning and evening the most flattering messages, but all was nothing to me. What could 
console me for the loss of such a husband, friend and protecter? Lor surely no happiness is like ours. 
We live but for one another. But I was too happy. I had imagined I was never more to be unhappy. All 
is right. I now know myself again, and I shall not easily fall into the same error again. Lor every 
moment I feel what I felt, when I thought I was loseing him for ever. Pray excuse me: but you, who 
loved Sir William, may figure to your self my situation at that moment. 

‘I will trouble you with my own affairs, as you are so good as to interest yourself about me. You 
must know, I send my grandmother every cristmas twenty pounds, and so I ought. I have 2 hundred a- 
year for nonsense, and it would be hard [if] I could not give her twenty pounds, when she has so often 
given me her last shilling. As Sir William is ill I cannot ask him for the order; but if you will get the 
twenty pounds and send it to her, you will do me the greatest favour; for if the time passes without 
hearing from me, she may imagine I have forgot her, and I would not keep her poor old heart in 
suspense for the world, and as she [h]as heard of my circumstances (I don’t know how), but she is 

prudent, and therefore pray lose no time, and Sir W m shall send you the order. You know her 



direction—Mrs. Kidd, Howerden, Flintshire. Could you not write to her a line from me and send to 
her, and tell her by my order, and she may write to you and send me her answer? For I cannot divest 
myself of my original feelings. It will contribute to my happiness, and I am sure you will assist to 
make me happy. Tell her every year she shall have twenty pound. The fourth of November last, I had 
a dress on that cost twenty-five pounds, as it was Gala at Court; and believe me I felt unhappy all the 
while I had it on. Excuse the trouble I give you, and believe me 
‘Your sincere—EMMA HAMILTON.’ 

Soon it was Lady Hamilton’s turn to address words of condolence on a 
personal sorrow to the Queen who had displayed so much concern at the British 
Minister’s danger and so much womanly sympathy with his wife. To her dear 
Lady Hamilton’s expressions of anguish and dismay at ‘the execrable deed the 
infamous French have committed,’ Maria Caroline (vide, Pettigrew’s ‘Memoirs 
of Lord Nelson,’ vol. ii, p. 602) replied on the 9th of February, 1793, in terms 
that were addressed to the British Minister and the nation he represented no less 
than to the Beauty, whom the writer had so signally befriended. ‘I send you,’ the 
Queen wrote, ‘the portrait of that innocent child who implores assistance, 
vengeance, or, if he is also sacrificed, his ashes united to those of his parents, cry 
to the Eternal for speedy retribution; I rely the most on your generous nation to 
accomplish it.’ In these words of the Queen, who at the foot of the note styled 
herself Lady Hamilton’s ‘attached friend,’ may be seen not only the service 
which Maria Caroline required of ‘a generous nation,’ but also the motive that 
had now for a considerable period animated her in her strong and continuous 
endeavours to make the British Minister a partizan of her cause. 

At Caserta, when he fell ill in November, 1792, Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton remained there till the midsummer of 1793, receiving under their roof 
the aristocratic English visitors—such as the Duchess of Ancaster, Lord and 
Lady Cholmondeley, the Devonshire family, Lord and Lady Palmerston, Lady 
Spencer, Lady Bessborough, Lady Plymouth, and Sir George and Lady Webster 
—who came to them in steady stream. In the winter, Lady Hamilton's country- 
house resembled an inn rather than a private residence, in respect to the number 
of persons who came to it and went from it. There were days together when she 
had a family of fifty persons on her hands; and as it devolved on her to take 
English ladies of her acquaintance to the Caseria Palace (where the Court at this 
time resided more than at Naples), to be introduced to Maria Caroline, the 
British Minister’s wife was in constant stir and excitement. The exertions 
demanded of her, as a lady in almost daily attendance on the Queen, and as the 
entertainer of many guests, were the more exhausting, because she was required 
to give receptions and balls at Naples, whilst keeping open house at Caserta. In 
this respect the British Minister and his wife followed the example of Ferdinand 
and Maria Caroline, who, whilst staying at Caserta, were continually driving into 



Naples to preside at the entertainments of the Palazzo Reale. It not seldom 
happened that, after entertaining fifty guests at a dinner and three hundred 
dancers at a ball in her town-house, Lady Hamilton started so late for the drive 
back to Caserta that she was not in bed before four o’clock in the morning. 

Alike at Naples and Caserta, Lady Hamilton was a chief actor in the gay 
doings of the great world, and in this season of her growing favour with the 
Queen and Court, whatever she said or did won universal approval. Whilst her 
songs, attitudes, acting were applauded more and more rapturously, she was 
proclaimed (not without reason) the best dancer of all the ladies who surrounded 
Maria Theresa’s daughter. It speaks much for her genuine good and sterling 
amiability, that, instead of being rendered insolent by the idolatry offered to her 
at every turn, this fairest of fortune’s favourites was no less studious to please 
others, now that she was every one’s Queen of Beauty, than she had been when 
she was a mere candidate for social eminence. She was precisely the same blithe, 
outspoken, frank-mannered, charmingly natural young woman, that she was 
before her elevation. Indeed, in her determination to be altogether what she had 
been, and to avoid the imputation of 'giving herself airs,’ there was reason to 
fear that her old ‘charming naturalness’ would lose something of its pristine 
sincerity and become a kind of affectation. Keeping to herself the compliments 
lavished on her by the Queen in private, she overflowed with simple 
complaisance to the less favoured ladies of the diplomatic circle, and at the 
general court-receptions was careful to keep herself as far as possible in the 
background, and to bear herself as though she were of no more account in the 
Queen’s eyes, than any other Minister’s wife. ‘However,’ she wrote on the 2nd 
of June, 1793, to her nephew, Mr. Charles Greville, ‘the Ministers’ wives are 
very fond of me, as they see I have no pretentions; nor do I abuse of her 
Majesty’s goodness, and she observed that the other night at Court at Naples, 
when they had a drawing-room in honour of the Empress.’ 

What other things Lady Hamilton said at the same time to her nephew, 
readers may learn from this letter,— 

Lady Hamilton to the Honourble Charles Greville. 

‘Caserta: June 2 nc ^, 1793. 

‘I should have answered your kind letter sooner; but I have not had time to write to any of my 
friends these five months, which I am sorry for, as they may accuse me of neglect and ingratitude, 
which, if they do it, will be a wrong accusition; for I litterally have been so busy with the English, the 
Court and my home duties, as to prevent me doing things I had much at heart to do. 

‘For political reasons we have lived eight months at Caserta, that is—making this our constant 
residence, and going twice a-week to town to give dinners, balls, &c. &c. &c., returning here at 2 or 3 
a clock in the morning after the fatige of a dinner of fifty, and a ball and supper of 3 hundred. Then to 



dress early in the morning, to go to court, to dinner at twelve a clock, as the Royal familly dine early, 
and they [have] done Sir William and me the honner to invite us very, very often. Our house at 
Caserta [h]as been like an inn this winter, as we have had partys, that have come either to see the 
environs, or have been invited to court. We had the Duchess of Ancaster several days. It is but 3 days 
since the Devonshire familly has left; and we had fifty in [our] familly for four days at Caserta. ’Tis 
true, we dined every day at court, or at some casino of the King; for you cannot immagine how good 
our King and Queen [h]as been to the principal English, who have been here—particularly to Lord 
and Lady Palmerston, Cholmondeley, Devonshire, Lady Spencer, Lady Besborough, Lady Plymouth, 

Sir George and Lady Webster. And I have carried the Ladies to the Queen very often, as she [h]as 
permitted me to go to her very often in private, which I do. And the reason why we stay now here is, I 
have promised the Queen to remain as long as she does, which will be tell the tenth of July. In the 
evenings I go to her, and we are tete-a-tete 2 or 3 hours. Sometimes, we sing. Yesterday the King and 
me sang duetts 3 hours. It was but bad, as he sings like a King. To-day the Princess Royal of Sweden 
comes to court, to take leave of their Majestys. Sir William and me are invited to dinner with her. She 
is an amiable princess and [h]as lived very much with us. We have given her several dinners, balls, 
&c.; for she loves dancing dearly. The other Ministers’ wives have not shewd her the least attention, 
because she did not pay them the first visit, as she travels under the name of the Countess of Wasa. In 
consequence the Queen [h]as not asked them to dinner to-day, and Her Majesty told me I had done 
very well in waiting on Her Royal Highness, the moment she arrived. However the Ministers’ wives 
are very fond of me, as the[y] see I have no pretentions; nor do I abuse of Her Majesty’s goodness, 
and she observed that the other night at Court at Naples, [when] we had a Drawing-room in honner of 
the Empress having brought a son (sic). I had been with the Queen the night before alone en famille, 
laughing and singing, &c. &c., but at the drawing-room I kept my distance, and payd the Queen as 
much respect as tho’ I had never seen her before, which pleased her very much. But she shewd me 
great distinction that night, and told me several times how she admired my good conduct. I onely tell 
you this to shew and convince you, I shall never change, but allways be simple and natural. 

‘You may immagine how happy my dear, dear Sir William is; and I can assure you, if ever I had 
any little tenzing caprice, it is so entirely gone, that neither [? not even] Sir William rememhers it, and 
he will tell you the same. Endead, you cannot immagine our happiness. It is not to be described. We 
are not an hour in the day seperable. We live more like lovers than husband and wife, as husbands and 
wives go now-a-days. Lord deliver me! and the English are as bad as the Italians, some few excepted. 

‘I study very hard, and I have made great progress in Trench and musick, and I have had all my 
songs set out for the viola, [so] that Sir William may accompany me, which [h]as pleased him very 
much, so that we study together. The English garden is going on very fast. The King and Queen go 
there every day. Sir William and me are there every morning at seven a clock, sometimes dine there, 
and allways drink tea there. In short, it is Sir William's favourite child, and booth him and me are now 
studying botany, but not to make ourselves pedantical prigs, and to shew our learning like some of our 
traveling neighbours, but for our own pleasure. 

‘Greffer is as happy as a prince. Poor Llint, the messanger will [? was] killed going from hence. I 
am very sorry. He was lodged in our house, and I had a great love for him. I sent him to see Pompea 
(sic) Portici (sic) and all our delightfull environs, and sent all his daughters presents. Poor man, the 
Queen [h]as expressed great sorrow. Pray, let me know if his familly are provided for, as I may get 
something for them perhaps. Addio. Love me and believe, 

‘Your sincere friend, 

‘E. HAMILTON.’ 

This year of fast-coming and violent delights was also memorable to Lady 
Hamilton in later time, as the year in which she made Nelson’s acquaintance, 
under circumstances that, without giving birth to the passion that has 
indissolubly associated their names and fortunes, caused her to regard him with 
more than ordinary interest, and to form a high where he would have a glut of 



danger an [.]- and at a port where he was treated like a prince. 

Nor was Nelson the only sailor of the Agamemnon to feel he had come to a 
clime and period where ‘service’ was duly honoured. Even to the youngest and 

smallest midshipmite, the officers of Nelson [.] partook of the welcome and 

distinctions according her captain. At San Carlos and the other theatrers, at the 
concerts and balls of great houses, the uniform of King George’s navy was 
conspicuous; and, though they were sometimes regarded in the public way with 
angry disfavour by the partisans of the French faction, the wearers of the 
distinctive dress tasted idolatry in the salons, where the favourers of the French 
party forbore to reveal their genuine sentiments by looks, that would have been 
promptly reported to the Queen. No wonder the English officers were treated 
thus handsomely by ‘society!’ For the mot had passed from Maria Caroline’s lips 
that they were the saviours of Italy, and should be duly honoured by her loyal 
Neapolitans for saving Italy from the accursed French. 

Of all the Agamemnon’s midshipmen ashore none was in better luck than 
Josiah Nisbet (Mrs. Nelson's son by her former husband, the Nevis doctor), who 
joined his stepfather at the British Minister’s house, and for the first time in his 
life felt the pleasure of being petted by an extremely beautiful and charming 
woman. ‘Fady Hamilton,’ Nelson wrote home to his wife, ‘has been wonderfully 
kind and good to Josiah. She is a young woman of amiable manners, who does 
honour to the station to which she is raised ’—a judgement which Josiah had 
every reason to concur; since the famous Beauty took him hither and thither 

[.] in her carriage, introducing him to all kinds [.]ed people, rallying him 

gaily on being her cavaltere-servente, and seeming unable to make enough 

[.] whiskerless Saviour of Italy. The boy enjoyed his time at Naples vastly, 

little thinking what words of disdainful aversion for the ‘young woman 
unamiable manners’ he would utter in his rage and [..]ups some five years later. 

The main purpose of Nelson’s mission to Naples being to induce Ferdinand to 
send troops to Toulon, to assist in preserving it to its recent captors, it is needless 
to say that the British envoy returned to his Admiral with a good report of the 
King’s readiness to do everything that was required of him. In other respects 
Nelson’s stay at Naples was fruitful of good, and in no single respect attended 
with misadventure. The notion that he thus early, and during so brief an 
association, conceived the regrettable passion for Fady Hamilton does not 
require serious consideration. So preposterous a fancy could only have 
originated with writers totally incapable of estimating the steadiness of his 
affections and the simple goodness of his heart. In the September of 1793, 
Nelson—no mere seafaring libertine, quick to find a new mistress in every port 







he touched, but a true, guileless, and gallant gentleman if the English navy ever 
produced one—had not been long enough away from his Fanny, to be capable of 
even the most transient amatory tenderness for another woman, however lovely 
and fascinating. What was unfortunate and regrettable in 1799 would have been 
shameful in [1793.] Nelson’s nature had no single weak point where shame 
could fasten itself. Moreover, had he had a less sober disposition, the captain of 
the Agamemnon during his brief sojourn at Naples, was to busy occupied with 
affairs to slide so quickly into an affair with his hostess. The interests and 
projects which held his attention at the opening of his first Mediterranean period, 
would of themselves have presented him from the imbecility and sentimental 
fickleness of which he is accused by the writers, who maintain that he regarded 
Lady Hamilton with affection during his first stay at Naples. It is certain that, in 
1793, he no more loved, thought of loving, or was capable of loving Lady 
Hamilton, than he was capable of advising his stepson Josiah to run away with 
her. 

Nelson’s stay at Naples in 1793 closed with the grand breakfast on board his 
ship, to which he invited Sir William and Lady Hamilton, the Honourable 
Brownlow North (Bishop of Winchester and second son of the first Earl of 
Guilford), Mrs. North with other members of the prelate’s family, the Earl and 
Countess of Plymouth, Earl Grandison and Lady Gertrude Amelia Villiers, and 
other English people of rank and quality. It had been arranged that the company 
invited to breakfast should leave the ship at one o’clock, when King Ferdinand 
was expected on board to bid the captain farewell. But the party dispersed before 
the appointed hour, and the arrangements for Ferdinand’s reception were set 
aside at the last moment, in consequence 'of an express that a French Man-of- 
war and three Sail under her convoy had been sighted under Sardinia,’— 

intelligence that in a trice [.] Agamemnon of fashionable idlers and re[.] 

captain from pleasure to duty. ‘As the Prime Minister sent me the 
information,’he wrote to his [clerical brother, ‘unfit as my ship was, I had 
nothing left for the honour of our country but to sail, as I did in two hours 
afterwards.’ 

[.] pass to a subject less interesting, but no less dreadful to be considered 

by those who would have a complete view of Lady Hamilton’s Italian life. 
Having narrowly escaped death from bilious fever towards the close of 1792, Sir 
William was visited with a sharp, though less perilous, assault of the same 
malady in the December of 1793. To this illness reference is made by Lady 
Hamilton in the following brief note: 

Lady Hamilton to the Hon. Charles Greville. 






‘December [1793]. 


‘DEAR GREVILLE, 

‘Sir William desires me to beg of you to ask the Colonel’ [viz., Colonel Greville, Mr. 
Charles Greville's brother] ‘to speak to the King, if he is in waiting, to say that he is [in] bed with a 
billious fever (but in no danger), and that is the reason he does not write more by this courier; but 
when he gets well, he will make up for it. As things are at this critical moment, he does not trust his 
Secretary, and altho’ against the advice of doctors he [h]as written, yet he hopes next week to be able 
to do what he wishes. Good-by. I can only say, I am truly 
‘Your sincere 

‘EMMA HAMILTON. 

‘P.S.—Pray send me by this Courier 2 or 3 pieces of the finest sprigd muslin for gownds, and 
twelve fine muslin handkerchiefs, and 2 pieces of plain clear muslin. Don't fail for I want them. Put 
them down to Sir William’s account with Ross and Ogilvy.’ 

Henceforth Sir William Hamilton suffered from frequent illnesses,—fevers 

attended with [.]ary disorder and exhausting diarrhea. The occurance of 

these illnesses should not be ove[.] the reader. By this time on the threshold 

of the year, Sir William was now paying the penalty for the excesses of labour 
and self-indulgence, by which he had broken up the fine constitution, that might 
have endured till its 90th year, had the man of many pursuits and pleasures taken 
ordinary care of his health. But from the day when he joined the Guards he had 
been a hard liver,—eating freely, drinking freely, overtaxing his physical powers 
with excessive bodily exercise, and throughout forty years of social gaiety and 
distractions working resolutely in his study and his cabinet. With shattered health 
and waning energies, he now ventured on the most trying and anxious term of 
his official career. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that, whilst 
retaining much of his spiritual alertness and muscular vigour, he failed steadily 
in all other respects. On coming to Naples from the Nile in 1798, Nelson found 
Sir William Hamilton an old man, who relying on his wife's judgment in all 
matters of business could not have maintained the appearance of official 
sufficiency without her assistance. The great Admiral was guilty of no 
exaggeration in declaring after Sir William's death, that the British Minister 
could not have discharged the functions of his office in 1798 and 1799, had it not 
been for his wife's command of the Italian tongue, her energy, and her 
knowledge of persons and affairs. When Nelson found the Minister thus aged 
and shattered, Lady Hamilton was still only in her 36th year. 


- First of the missing texts due to teared pages, see also note . 







CHAPTER XVII 


SECRET INTELLIGENCE. 


Sir William Hamilton’s Illness in 1794 — The Hamiltons at Castellamare — Third Anniversary of their 
Wedding — Mr. Charles Greville is made Vice-Chamberlain — Lady Hamilton’s Affection for her 
Mother — Her Enthusiasm for Maria Caroline — The Queen’s Goodness to her Favourite — Lady 
Hamilton’s Concern for Tittle Emma’— Sir William Hamilton’s Illness in 1795 — Lady Hamilton ’gets 
into Politics’ — The Letter in Cypher from Spain — Maria Caroline’s Promptitude in sending it to the 
British Minister — Her Motives for doing so — Considerations touching this significant Business — 
Sir James Douglas’s Death — Mr. Macaulay seeks the vacant Consulship — Sir William Hamilton’s 
Absence from Court — Maria Caroline’s secret Correspondence with the British Minister — The Veil 
that hides it. 

1794—1795 a.d. 

Like many other inhabitants of Naples, Sir William Hamilton suffered severely 
from diarrhetic illness in the summer of 1794, the prostration caused by the 
malady being in his case so extreme, as to alarm Lady Hamilton, who had 
herself been touched by the epidemic. On rallying from the sickness, the British 
Minister and his wife went for change of air to Castellamare, where they were 
soon well enough to enjoy the society of friends from Naples, and kept with fit 
festivity the third anniversary of their wedding, at the palace which Maria 

Caroline had placed at the service of her especially dear [.] friends. It was 

from this palace that Lady Hamilton dated the letter, which conveyed her 
congratulations to her nephew, Mr. Charles Greville, on his appointment to the 
place of Vice-Chamberlain,—a function that placed its holder in easy 
circumstances [by which he] became, some nine years later, a wealthy man, : 

Lady Hamilton to the Honourable Charles Greville. 

‘Castellamare : Sep^ re 16, 1794 

‘I congratulate you, my dear Mr. Greville, with all my heart on your appointment to the Vice- 
Chamberlainship. You have well merited it, and all your friends must be happy at a change, so 
favourable not only for your pecuniary circumstances, as for the honner of the situation. May you 
long enjoy it with every happiness that you deserve! I speak from my heart. I don’t know a better, 
honester or more amiable and worthy man than yourself; and it is a great deal for me to say this, for 
whatever I think I am not apt to pay compliments. 

‘My dear Sir William [h]as had the disorder that we and all Naples have had since the eruption,—a 
violent diarea that reduced him to so very low an ebb, that I was very much alarmed for him, 
notwithstanding I thought I should have gone with him. But, thank God! we are here as happy as 
possible in the Queen’s Palace, enjoying every comfort and happiness that good health, royall favour 




and domestick happiness can give us. The other day, the anniversary of our marriage, Sir William told 
me he loved me better than ever, and had never for one moment repented. Think of my feelings in that 
moment, when I could with truth say the same to him. I gave here that day a little fete, when Lord and 
Lady Plymouth, &c. &c., came down here, and I never saw Sir William so happy, nor never was so 
happy myself, I tell you this, because I know you will rejoice at it. 

T will write soon and send you to setle with Mrs. Hackwood; but all the things were spoilt, and I 

had no right to [.] But I will setle it; and pray, go and tell her [.] other affair, I will write to you 

fully; and as [.]r of congratulation, nothing shall disturb our [.] I wish you could send me an 

English riding [.jashionable. But I desire you to put it to Sir William’s account. We have company 

to-day from Naples, so I cannot write more than that I am, dear Mr. Greville’s ‘ 

Ever sincere and affectionate friend, 

‘EMMA HAMILTON. 

‘P.S.—Mother’s love to you. She is the comfort of our lives, and is our housekeeper. Sir William 
doats on her. Give my love to the Col.’ 

The reader should not overlook the postscript of this letter, which affords an 
indication of the writer’s filial affectionateness to the mother, who certainly 
merited her daughter’s love, and in other respects seems to have been a worthy 
woman. The Colonel, to whom Lady Hamilton sent her love in the tail of the 
postscript, was Mr. Charles Greville’s younger brother, Colonel Robert Fulke 
Greville, the court-equerry, who, whilst keeping on fairly good terms with his 
aunt, was naturally less attentive to her, than her other nephew. 

Before the close of the year, Lady Hamilton had the materials for a longer and 
more entertaining letter (dated from Caserta) to her favourite nephew, whom she 
instructed to pay her London dressmaker’s bill. By this time the writer had 
discovered how difficult it was to dress on a good deal less than £200 a-year up 
to the dignity of first favourite at Maria Caroline’s court, where she was now an 
almost daily attendant on Her Majesty, and often appeared twice in the day. The 

Prince Augustus would soon be at Caserta, and afterwards would be the [.] 

at Naples. Of the ever-dear and gracious Maria Caroline, Mr. Greville’s 

correspondent writes in the highest terms. There never was so v[.] charming 

a Queen. She was the best mo[.] friend in the whole world. Yet this e[.] 

princess had not escaped calumny. A vile french dog had written a cursed book, 
containing a chapter of her, that was made up of lies, which Mr. Greville would, 
as he honoured good women, declare to be untrue. The Queen had herself put 
this book in the hands of her intimate friend, who in the cause of truth and from 
her devotion to the slandered Princess spoke thus warmly of the volume’s 
cursedness. More could not have been written to the libel’s discredit by any 
woman. And to say less would have ill-beseemed the lady, who was daily to be 
seen riding about Caserta on horses provided for her by the virtuous Queen, with 
a court-equerry, and a servant wearing Her Majesty’s livery in attendance upon 
her. 












Lady Hamilton to the Hon. Charles Greville. 

‘Caserta: Dec ber 18 th ’ 1794. 

‘I have onely time to write you a few lines by the Neapolitan Courier, who will give you this. He 
comes back soon, and pray send me by him some ribbands and fourteen yards of fine muslin worked 
for a gound or fine sero (?). Ask my Lady what sero (?) is, and she will tell you, and pray pay 
Hackwood’s [bill], and put [it] down to Sir William's account with his banker. He told me I might; for 
I have so many occasions to spend my money, that my 2 hundred pounds will scarcely do for me, 
[with] a constant attendance at Court now, once and generally twice aday, and I must be well dress’d. 

You know how far 2 hundred will go. Today we expect the Prince Augustus from Rome. He is [.] 

at the Pallace here, and with us in town. [.] have a great dinner at Court for the Prince. The 

Queen invited me last night herself, and we passed four [.].No person can be so charming 

as the Queen. She is everything one can wish,—the best [.]e and freind in the world, I live 

constantly [.] and have done intimately so for 2 years, and I [.]e in all that time seen anything 

but goodness and [.] in her, and, if ever you hear any lyes about her, [.] ict them, and if you 

should see a cursed book written by a vile french dog with her character in it, don't believe one word. 
She lent it me last night, and I have at reading the infamous calumny put myself quite out of humour, 
that so good and virtus a princess shoud be so infamously described. 

‘Lord Bristol is with us at Caserta. He passes one week at Naples, and one with us. He is very fond 
of me, and very kind. He is very entertaining, and dashes at everything. Nor does he mind King or 
Queen, when he is inclined to show his talents. I am now taking lessons from Willico, and make great 
progress. Nor do I slacken in any of my studys. We have been here 3 months, and remain four or five 
months longer. We go to Naples every now and then. I ride on horseback. The Queen has had the 
goodness to supply me with horses, an equerry, and her own servant in her livery every day. In short, 
if I was her daughter, she could not be kinder to me, and I love her with my whole soul. 

‘My dear Sir William is very well, and as fond of me as ever; and I am, as women generally are, ten 
thousand times fonder of him than I was, and you would be delighted to see how happy we are,—no 
quarelling, nor crossness, nor laziness. All nonsense is at an end, and everybody that sees us are 
edified by our example of conjugal and domestick felicity. Will you ever come and see us? You shall 
be received with kindness by us booth, for we have booth obligations to you, for having made us 
acquainted with each other. Excuse the haist with which I write, for we are going to Capua to meet the 
Prince Augustus. Do send me a plan, how I coud situate little Emma, poor thing; for I wish it. 

‘E. HAMILTON.’ 

It redounds less to the honour of this la[.] ous court, who had whilom 

carried Mrs. Trench over the London pavement, that she wa[.] from the royal 

stables, and took her daily ridings in the the parks of Caserta with a royal 

equerry at [.] and one of the Queen’s grooms for her outric [.] it speaks for 

her womanly worth that, at th[.] of this record of her intimacy with Maria 

Caroline, she thought tenderly of her daughter, and entrf....] Mr. Greville to give 
her counsel for the child’s advantage. The tenor of Mr. Greville’s advice may be 
gathered from what was said in the last chapter of his scheme for the younger 
Emma’s future. 

In the spring of 1795, Sir William Hamilton had yet another attack of bilious 
fever, which, though less alarming than his illness towards the end of 1792, was 
sufficiently serious to cause Lady Hamilton much uneasiness, notwithstanding 
the doctor’s confident opinion that his patient was in no danger. During the 















graver sickness of 1792, it was enough for Maria Caroline to send a message 
twice a-day to the Minister’s villa for the latest news of his state; but in April, 
1795, in her fear of losing the Ambassador who suited her purpose so well, and 
in her desire to make him feel how dear he was to her, the Queen sent four, and 
even five, times a-day to Lady Hamilton for intelligence of her beloved 
chevalier’s condition. In her zeal to make him more completely her servant and 
partisan, Maria Caroline even declared her desire to assist in nursing him. Well 
might Lady Hamilton write to Mr. Greville of so signal a manifestation of her 
Queen’s goodness: This is friendship!’ 

[.] herself to be more serviceable to [.] was so good a friend to her. 

Lady Hamilton begged Mr. Greville to send her news, ‘political and private,’ a 

request that doubtless [.] Mr. Greville to smile, as he read why his [.]nted 

news about politics rather than the latest fashions of London dress. ‘For,’ 
explained [the wjhilom Emma of Edgware Row, ‘against my will, owing to my 
situation here, I am got into politicks, and I wish to have news for our dear 
much-loved Queen.’ Whilst thus requiring news fit for the Queen’s ear, this 
diplomatist against her will impressed on her nephew Charles (for the 
information, of course, of his brother Robert, who had access to the King of 
Great Britain) how great was Maria Caroline’s affection for England and 
England’s ministry, and how strongly she desired a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, that was needful for the proper humiliation and chastisement of the wicked 
French. ‘She loves England,’ the aunt wrote, ‘and is attached to our Ministry, and 
wishes the continuation of the war, as the only means to ruin that abominable 
French Council.’ As for the recall of the Italian Minister, who had made himself 
so acceptable at the Court of St. James’s, that the King of England was not a 
little displeased at the diplomatist’s withdrawal, which His Majesty was disposed 
to attribute to Sir William Hamilton’s mismanagement of affairs at Naples, Lady 
Hamilton intimated that neither Sir William nor the beloved Maria Caroline was 
at fault in the matter, and that the Prince of Castelcicala would soon return to 
England. 

Lady Hamilton to the Honourable Mr. Charles Greville. 

‘Caserta: April 19th, 1795 

‘I write in a hurry, as I have a vast deal [.] Queen [h]as just sent to me, that a courrier [.] 

England this afternoon. Poor Sir William [ ] bed 8 days with a billious fever, and was better [.] 

get up yesterday, which [h]as thrown him back [.] day he is not well. But the docter, who is in [.] 

v with me, says their is no danger. I am very u[.] not well myself, as I have been in bed, since he 

was ill. He was allways subject to billious atacks. After this illness, I hope he will be better then he 
[h]as been for a time, for the quantity of bile he [h]as discharged these days past is incredable, and he 
is naturally of a strong health constitution. We are going to get good sadle horses, as we live much in 
the country. Riding will do him good and is very good for billious complaints. 














‘You never answerd my letter by the last courier, nor sent me what I wanted. So I will not trouble 
you with any more comissions, but try to find out somebody else who will be more attentive to me. 

‘My ever dear Queen [h]as been like a mother to me, since Sir William [h]as been ill. She writes 
to me four and five times aday and offerd to come and assist me. This is friendship. 

‘I have seen letters that the King of England is not pleased with this Court and Sir William, 
because they did not leave Castilcicala with them. Sir William did all he cou’d, and he does not care 
whether they are pleased or not, as they must be very ungratefull to a minister like him, that [h]as 
done so much to keep up good harmony between the 2 courts, and [h]as done more business in one 
day than another wou’d have done in ten, owing to the friendly footing he is on here with their 
Majestys and ministers. So, if they are out of humor, they may be. But between you and me, I have 
spoke a great deal to the Queen about the consequence it is to them to have a person of Castilcicala’s 
abilitys and very beloved in England there. And I believe he will return, from a letter I had from the 

Queen this morning; and yesterday she said they wou’d do their utmost. But I can assure you [.] 

he cou’d to have him kept in England. [.] blame the best and most worthy man [.] have no 

minister like him. 

‘ [.] Lady Bath with me here 2 days. I carried [.JQueen. She is very shy, but she took a 

great [.]s I put her at her ease and did the honners of[.], that she gave at Naples. She envited all 

the [.] ladies of the first distinction, and I was to present [.] she took a nervous fit and wou’d 

not come out of it for 3 hours. At last I got her out, and brought her to the room between me and Lady 

Berwick; and I [.] the ladies, who were dancing, one by one to her in [.] and she took such a 

liking [to me], that we are very good friends. Sir James seems a worthy good man. But Sir William 
says he wou’d not have her with all her money. However, I like her, for I think she [h]as a great deal 
of good about her. You was to have married her, I think I heard. However the Queen was very civil to 
her, as she is to every lady I carry to her. I have had a very bad billious fever this winter, [and was] 
near dying. It was owing to fatige, when Prince Augustus was with us, dancing, supping, &c. &c. 

‘Send me some news, political and private; for, against my will, owing to my situation here, I am 
got into politicks, and I wish to have news for our dear much-loved Queen, whom I adore. Nor can I 
live without her, for she is to me another [? mother] friend and everything. If you cou’d know her as I 
do, how you wou’d adore her! For she is the first woman in the world; her talents are superior to 
every woman’s in the world; and her heart is most excellent and strictly good and upright. But you’l 
say it is because we are such friends, that I am partial; but ask everybody that knows her. She loves 
England and is attached to our Ministry, and wishes the continuation of the war as the only means to 
min that abominable French council. 

‘Addio. Love to Macpherson. Tell him I will write next post. I have received his. Poor Macaully is 
in a sad way by the victory of that vile Mackinnon. 

‘Ever yours, &c., 

‘EMMA HAMILTON.’ 


Ten days later (29th of April, 1795), Lady Hamilton received from the Queen 

of Naples [.] letter (published in Pettigrew’s 'Life of Nelson, vol. ii pp 610, 

611), which exhibits so clearly the [ways by] which Maria Caroline was feeding 
the British Government with secret intelligence, and using Lady Hamilton as the 
channel of her communications to the British Minister, that readers should 
scrutinize every word in the curious writing :— 

‘April 29th, 1795. 


‘MY VERY DEAR LADY, 

‘My head is so confused, and my spirits so agitated, that I know not what to do. 
I hope to see you to-morrow morning about ten o’clock. I send you a letter in cypher, come from 
Spain, from Galatone, which must be returned before twelve o’clock, so that the King may have it. 
There [are] some facts very interesting to the English Government, which I wish to communicate to 















them, to shew my attachment to them, and the confidence I feel in the worthy Chevalier. I only beg of 
him not to compromise me. Villars has shown at Genoa publicly, and privately to Ignasia Serra, 
Capano’s brother, full powers to make peace with all the States of Italy, and afterwards they wish it 
particularly with the Sicilies; that shews their need of it. Adieu. We shall [speak] of many things to¬ 
morrow. Adieu. Believe me your sincere friend. ’ 

What was the purport of this epistle from Spain does not appear; but to the 
Queen, who knew how to estimate the importance of intelligence, the 
information from Spain seemed of high moment. The writing, sent through Lady 
Hamilton to the British Minister, was no copy, but the original document; for 
there would have been no need that a mere copy should have been returned 
before twelve for the king’s perusal. The epistle in cypher was sent to the British 

Minister by a person who was confident of his [.] cipher it easily—a fact 

which, at least, [.] presumption that Sir William Hamilton had been furnished 

by Her Majesty with the key to the [.] Of her motives for sending the secret 

letter promtly to Sir William Hamilton the Queen says, that she had sent it 
because the facts would interest the British Government, and because she wished 
to show at the same time her attachment to the government and her confidence in 
the British Minister at [....] es. Her silence on the point is no evidence that she 
was not also actuated by a strong feeling, that her own particular policy in 
foreign affairs would be furthered by the transmission, and injured by a 
withholding of the news. That she was fully alive to the nature of her action in 
thus communicating state secrets, appears from her prayer that the British 
Minister would use the information so as to avoid compromising the giver of it: 
7 only beg of him not to compromise me. ’ Sent to a foreign power, without the 
cognizance of her husband’s Council of State, the secret letter seems to have 
been sent without either his permission or knowledge. That the letter was 
addressed to him; that she opened the secret letter in his absence, in accordance 
with her usual way of dealing with his letters; and that he knew nothing about 
the contents of the epistle till it had been returned to the Queen, are fair, though 
not absolutely certain and unavoidable, inferences from the wording of Her 
Majesty’s letter to Lady Hamilton. 

Anyhow, it is obvious that though she was the channel of communication 
from the Queen to the Minister, Lady Hamilton did not get the letter from Maria 
Caroline by any exercise of her alleged marvellous power of wheedling or 
forcing the imperious Queen-Consort into doing whatever British interests 
required. In respect to this matter, there was no need or opportunity for Maria 
Caroline’s favourite to exercise her aptitude for entreating, imploring, or 
exhorting with dramatic and irresistible eifectiveness. The whole business was 
the Queen’s own act. She sent the letter to Sir William Hamilton before Lady 






Hamilton had an opportunity of speaking to her about it, or even knew that it had 
come to Naples. It was sent by a messenger in the ordinary way to Sir William 
Hamilton under cover of a letter to the Court Beauty, with whom the Queen 
maintained a daily correspondence on matters of no moment, in order that she 
could, with greater security from the suspicious vigilance of treacherous 
courtiers, write to her from time to time on matters of high moment. 

In the middle of the following month, Lady Hamilton wrote the following 
letter to Mr. Charles Greville: 

Lady Hamilton to the Hon. Charles Greville. 

‘Casino Merala, Sotto S. Elmo: 

Saturday, 16th of May, 1795. 

‘I have only time to say 2 words, as the Courrier is going of. Sir James Douglas died yesterday, 
and Macauly thinks their is a possibility of his getting the consulship with interest, which wou’d set 
his affairs a little to right. If it is possible, do help him by speaking to somebody in power. Do you 
know Lord Grenville? 2 words to him wou’d do; and they cannot make an excuse that [it] is gaven 
away, as they don’t know of poor Sir James’s death. So pray, do your utmost, for I wish of all things, 
that poor Macauly may get [it]. And do, for God’s sake, pay Mrs. Hackwood my debt. I wrote to you 

in Jan^ last, to beg of you to do so. But I am affraid my letters never got to you. Get the money from 
Ross and Ogilvy, and let it be done emediatly, tho’ she does not deserve it, as the things were all 
spoilt, and I never cou’d make use of any one thing. 

‘We go to-morrow to Caserta for ten days, as the Queen [h]as begd to see me. Sir William [h]as 
not yet seen their Magestys, since his illness. Theirfore to-morrow we dine at Actons, and go to Court 
in the evening, where Sir William will be receved with open arms by all. This air [h]as done him a 
great deal of good, and he is better then he [h]as been for some years. The Queen [h]as offered me to 
go to her Pallace at Castelmare, which I believe we shall [do] in the summer. In short, we are so 
happy, our situation is very flattering in the publick character, and in private we are models for all 
husbands and wives. This will give you pleasure, I am sure. Remember me to the Colonel, tho he 

never thinks of me. Is the Princess of Wales handsome? You are in the midst of. 

‘Yours sincerely, 

‘EMMA HAMILTON.’ 

More than a month had now passed since Sir William Hamilton’s last 
interview with either of their Majesties of Naples. But during this period, when 
from his absence at court he was supposed by ordinary observers to be without 
the advantages of confidential intercourse with Ferdinand and the Queen, he saw 
more of the working of Maria Caroline’s mind than was revealed to Ministers, 
who seized every opportunity of approaching Her Majesty. The incessant 
correspondence she maintained with Lady Hamilton was the veil with which 
Maria Caroline hid the closeness of her diplomatic intercourse with the British 
Minister. 




CHAPTER XVIII 


A TITLE TO GRATITUDE. 


Lady Hamilton’s Service touching the Spanish King’s Letter — Nelson’s Estimate of this Service — Words 
of the Codicil — Pettigrew’s Account of the Service — Question of a Date — Were there Two Letters 
from Spain, or only One? — The Spanish-French Treaty — Embargo on Spanish Shipping in English 
Ports — Nelson’s Capture of the Santa Satina — Examination of Pettigrew’s Statement — Absurdities 
of the Statement — Lady Hamilton’s Private Purse — Extraordinary Payment out of it — Lady 
Hamilton’s Letter to Mr. Charles Greville — Her View of her patriotic Services — Her Position at the 
Court of Naples. 

1796 a.d. 

In the annals of Lady Hamilton, 1796 is memorable as the year in which she is 
said to have rendered Great Britain the earlier of the two services, for which 
Nelson deemed her entitled to pecuniary recompense as well as to the gratitude 
of her country. 'First/ Nelson wrote in the historic codicil, dated 21st of October, 
1805, ‘she obtained the King of Spain’s letter, in 1796, to his brother, the King of 
Naples, acquainting him of his intention to declare war against England; from 
which letter the Ministry sent out orders to the then Sir John Jervis to strike a 
stroke, if opportunity offered, against either the arsenals of Spain or her fleets. 
That neither of these was done is not the fault of Lady Hamilton/ Words which 
of themselves dispose of the baseless statement that the Battle of St. Vincent 
resulted from the orders then sent out to Sir John Jervis. 

Speaking of Lady Hamilton’s influence over the Queen of Naples, and of this 
particular service, Pettigrew (vide, ‘Life of Nelson,’ vol. ii, p. 610) says: 

‘By the cultivation of this influence, and untiring watchfulness to promote British interests, Lady 
Hamilton ascertained that a courier had brought to the King of Naples a private letter from the King 
of Spain, and such was her zeal for the interests of her country, and so great was her power with the 
Queen, that she absolutely prevailed upon Her Majesty to abstract this communication from the 
King’s possession. Upon examination, it was found to contain the King of Spain’s determination to 
withdraw from the coalition into which he had entered, and join the French against England. At this 
time, Sir William Hamilton was lying dangerously ill, and unable to attend to his duties; but Lady 
Hamilton prevailed on the Queen to permit her to take a copy of the letter, and she immediately 
dispatched it by a messenger to Lord Grenville, taking the then very necessary precaution to ensure its 
safe transit, to effect which cost her about £400, which she paid out of her own private purse.' 

Respecting the particular month of the year in which Lady Hamilton rendered 
this service, Nelson is silent. Nor has the month ever been given by any writer. 



That Nelson was right as to the year can scarcely be questioned. 

In the previous chapter of this work appears the letter (published by Pettigrew 
immediately after the above-printed passage of his book), from Maria Caroline 
to Lady Hamilton, that accompanied the secret letter in cypher from Spain, The 
date of that letter given in Pettigrew’s book is ‘April the 29th, 1795.’ Is this the 
right date? Of all inaccuracies in letters (especially in printed letters) none are 
more common than wrong dates. If the Queen, who wrote in great agitation (‘My 
very dear Lady, My head is so confused, and my spirits so agitated, that I know 
not what to do.’) wrote ‘1795’ when she should have written ‘1796,’ Her Majesty 
only made such a clerical slip as is often made by careful scribes when they are 
writing calmly. If the Queen wrote ‘1796,’ and Pettigrew mistook the 6 for 5, he 
would not be seriously blameworthy, for Her Majesty’s handwriting was always 
perplexingly illegible. If the ‘1795’ is a misprint for ‘1796,’ Pettigrew, in 
correcting his proof, merely overlooked one of the errors which compositors so 
often make, and the most careful and vigilant correctors of proofs so often 
overlook. 

One of the reasons for suspecting this error of date is, that whilst it is difficult 
to conceive what news, likely to agitate her so greatly, can have come to Her 
Majesty from Spain in 1795, the news, which did certainly come to her from 
Spain in 1796, must have stirred her profoundly. Moreover, April the 29th is just 
about the time of 1796, which several circumstances would dispose a cautious 
historian to regard as the approximate time, when Maria Caroline received early 
and secret intelligence from the Spanish King’s secret letter of his determination 
to go over to the French. The resolve of course preceded the negociations for the 
treaty with France by some weeks, preceded the settlement of terms by some few 
months, and preceded the ratification of the compact by a somewhat longer term. 
In pre-railway and pre-telegraph days, diplomatic negociations between Paris 
and Madrid, even when pushed forward energetically, were affairs of slow 
progress. This particular Spanish-French treaty (vide, Plunkett’s ‘Last Naval 
War,’ vol i, p. 132) was ratified in Paris on the 12th of September, 1796; the 
ratification being followed three days later by the British Government’s order for 
the seizure of all Spanish ships in British ports. As Spain answered this embargo 
by a declaration of war, which was followed immediately by the sailing of 
Admiral Don Juan de Langara’s fleet from Cadiz for the Straits, Spain and Great 
Britain were by the ears, months before the glorious Valentino’s Day, that made 
Sir John Jervis an Earl, and gave Commodore Nelson the rank and style of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson, K.C.B. One of Nelson’s memorable achievements 
to the detriment of Spain was his gallant capture of the Spanish frigate, Santa 



Sabina, on the 19th of December, 1796. Though it preceded the Battle of St. 
Vincent by eight weeks and a day, this exploit was too long subsequent to the 
commencement of open hostilities between Great Britain and Spain, for Nelson 
to think of it for a single moment as a consequence of the secret orders, sent 
from London to Sir John Jervis. Following the ratification of the Spanish-French 
treaty by fourteen weeks, La Minerve’s victory over the Santa Sabina was of 
course an incident, referable to later orders than the instructions ‘to strike a 
stroke, if opportunity offered,’ alluded to in the famous codicil. 

For the moment, let it be assumed that the Queen’s letter touching the Spanish 
epistle in cypher was written exactly the year next after the date assigned to the 
document in Pettigrew's book, and that the epistle in cypher was the momentous 
announcement of the Spanish King’s purpose to join hands with the French. In 
that case the Queen’s letter is in droll conflict with the statement, that, Lady 
Hamilton ‘absolutely prevailed upon Her Majesty to abstract this 
communication’ (z.e., the Spanish epistle in cypher) ‘from the King’s 
possession,’ and yet further ‘prevailed on the Queen to permit her to take a copy 
of the letter.’ 

But a biographer must work with materials offered to his hands, and is bound 
to accept the deliberate statements of credit-worthy and authorized historians, 
unless he can distinctly prove them to be in error. In the absence, therefore, of 
clear and conclusive evidence to the point, the present writer would not be 
justified in giving for historic fact, what is no more than his reasonable suspicion 
that the epistle in cypher, referred to in Maria Caroline’s note, was the same 
epistle from the Spanish King, that is referred to in Nelson’s codicil. An 
examination of the original document might, or might not, convert the 
reasonable suspicion to certainty. But, till further evidence shall convert the 
suspicion to sure knowledge, readers must assume, that Lady Hamilton had view 
of a momentous letter from Spain in April 1795, as well as the important letter of 
which she sent a copy to Lord Grenville in the following year. 

For the present the letter she copied in 1796 must be regarded as the later of 
two remarkable letters from Spain. It does not, however, follow that the account 
given by successive writers of her way of getting this later despatch and dealing 
with it should be accepted without suspicion. Since Maria Caroline is seen by 
her own letter to have been curiously prompt in showing of her own accord a 
letter in cypher from Spain to Lady Hamilton, it might be imagined she would 
show her favourite no less readily another letter from Spain, touching British 
interests in a remarkable manner. Yet Pettigrew’s words imply that Lady 
Hamilton did not in 1796 get view of the King of Spain’s letter without 



difficulty. 

'So great/ says Dr. Pettigrew, 'was her power with the Queen, that she 
absolutely prevailed upon Her Majesty to abstract this communication from the 
King’s possession’: words certainly implying, at the least, that Lady Hamilton 
did not get view of the letter, without using entreaty and persuasion. If the Queen 
had only a year or so before of her own accord sent her by messenger a cyphered 
letter from Spain (and the Queen’s own handwriting is in evidence that she did 
so send her favourite an especially important and secret epistle, addressed to the 
King), how was it that Lady Hamilton had to beg and persuade Her Majesty to 
show her another letter from Spain? As Maria Caroline had free access to her 
husband’s cabinet, and every paper it contained, one is at a loss to see why it was 
needful for her to abstract this particular document from the King’s possession, 
before she could show it to the irresistible petitioner. 

Having gained view of the momentous writing, Lady Hamilton ‘prevailed on 
the Queen to permit her to take a copy of the letter.’ She could not get leave to 
copy the letter without begging and persuading the Queen to let her do—what? 
—why, precisely what Her Majesty wished her to do. One could have believed 
Dr. Pettigrew, had he been content to say that, on hearing of a Spanish courier’s 
arrival at the royal palace, Lady Hamilton hastened to the Queen, in order to get 
the news, and in full confidence of getting every scrap of the news, which in any 
way touched the interests of Great Britain; and that on seeing the letter, she 
copied it. But in asking his readers to believe, that it was a difficult business for 
Lady Hamilton to get a view of the writing which the Queen was of course eager 
to show her, and another difficult business for her to get leave to copy the 
document, whose contents Her Majesty wished to be passed on as quickly as 
possible to the British Cabinet, Dr. Pettigrew asks too much. 

One must notice yet another droll point of this fanciful piece of personal 
history. Having made the copy for Lord Granville’s eye, Lady Hamilton 
‘immediately dispatched it by a messenger to Lord Grenville, taking the then 
very necessary precautions to insure its safe transit, to effect which cost her 
about £400, which she paid out of her own private purse.’ Why was it needful for 
her to pay this large sum out of her own pocket? The romantic narrative 
furnishes the answer to this question. ‘At this time,’ we are assured, ‘Sir William 
Hamilton was lying dangerously ill, and unable to attend to his duties.’ The 
minister being so ill, of course, his wife could not ask him for the money. So she 
paid it out of her private purse! This is amusing. Lady Hamilton’s private purse, 
even in this splendid passage of her story, never had more than £50 in it at a 
time, nor ever had so much in it except on quarter-days. The whole income of 



her private purse was £200 a-year, paid quarterly. Out of this income she allowed 
her grandmother Kidd £20 a-year, paid for her mother’s clothes and washing, 
and provided her with pocketmoney. After these deductions Lady Hamilton’s 
clear income, for her own personal expenses, cannot well have exceeded £150 a- 
year, and in dealing with this modest revenue, she often had a difficulty in 
making the end of one quarter’s income meet the beginning of the next quarter’s 
allowance. Court lady though she was, she often had no more than two or three 
silver pieces in her pocket. She would not have so often asked Mr. Charles 
Greville to send her hats and gloves, and ribands, and muslin for a new gown 
from London, had she not been kept by Sir William rather closely and hardly to 
her allowance. In the last month of 1794, she wrote to Mr. Greville, Tor I have 
so many occasions to spend my money, that my two hundred pounds will 
scarcely do for me,’ Yet Dr. Pettigrew would have us believe that, about a year 
and half later, she was in a position to take £400, at a single dip, out of her 
private purse. The story is absurd. But, as readers will soon see, it is not the 
absurdest of the wild stories told of what she did with the moneys of her private 
purse. 

No doubt, Sir William Hamilton often made her presents of things, sometimes 
made her handsome presents of things, though not of money. She had of course 
kept her five-hundred-pounds-worth of diamonds; and it is conceivable that by 
this time she was mistress of jewels, that could have been sold for three or four 
times that sum. But it is not alleged that she sold or pawned her personal 
ornaments and other chattels for a sufficient sum to pay the special courier. The 
statement is that she paid a sum of about four hundred pounds out of her private 
purse, as though she were a lady with a handsome account at her banker’s. 

That Lady Hamilton in 1796 regarded herself, as rendering important services 
to her country, services that entitled her to the gratitude of the government and 
the whole nation, appears from the ‘myself in particular,’ in the opening 
paragraph of the following letter: 

Lady Hamilton to the Hon. Charles Greville, King’s Mewes, London. 

‘Naples; Sep br ‘ 21st, 1796. 

‘We have not time to write to you, as we have been 3 days and nights, writing to send by this 
courrier letters of consequence for our government. They ought to be gratefull to Sir William and 
myself in particular, as my situation at this Court is very extraordinary, and what no person [h]as as 
yet arrived at; but one [h]as no thanks, and I am allmost sick of grandeur. 

‘We are tired to death with anxiety, and God knows w[h]ere we shall soon be, and what will 
become of us, if things go on as they do now. Sir William is very well. I am not, but hope, when the 
cold weather comes on and we go to Caserta, I shall be better. Our house—breakfast, dinner and 
supper—is like a fair; and what with attendance on my adorable Queen I have not one moment for 
writing, or anything comfortable. I however hope soon to get quiet, and then I will write to you fully. 



Pray, setle Hackwood’s account. We desire it. And send me by the bearer a Dunstable hat, and some 
ribbands, or what you think will be acceptable. Pray do you never think on me. He is our Courrier; so, 
pray, do not spare him. In haist, 

‘Ever your sincere, 

‘EMMA HAMILTON. 

‘P.S.—I have now to-night an assembly of 3 hundred waiting.’ 

In one respect, Lady Hamilton took a just view of herself and her doings. Her 
position at the Court of Naples was ‘very extraordinary ’. ’ She might have 
underscored the ‘very’ as well as the ‘extraordinary,’ without over-stating the 
strangeness of her position. And she had still to enter the strangest part of her 
Italian career. That strangest and closing part of the curious drama began some 
two years later, when she is said to have taken the King, Queen, and whole court 
in her hand and carried them off to Palermo. The Lady Hamilton who kept at 
Naples in 1796 and 1797 a house, that was ‘like a fair,’ was a staid, sober, 
homely, commonplace creature, in comparison with the Lady Hamilton of 1798 
and 1799. The ‘assembly of three hundred waiting’ was a mere handful of 
pleasure-seekers, in comparison with the mob of magnificoes and merry folk she 
entertained on the 29th of September, 1798. 
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From the date of Nelson’s coming to Naples in 1793 to his triumphal arrival at 
the same capital in 1798, Lady Hamilton’s fervid thoughts played chiefly about 
three objects—her adorable Queen Maria Caroline, the glorious British Navy, 
and the detestable French Party—the Jacobins (as they were styled) of Naples— 
who were plotting and scheming for the destruction of her adorable Queen, the 
extirpation of the Bourbon monarchy, and the establishment of a republic, 
looking for its preservation to the accursed French Directory. Idolizing the 
British Navy, the navy of dear Old England, her own navy (for had not Sir John 
Jervis again and again declared her its Patroness?), the vehemently emotional 
woman detested and loathed the French nation, as an unutterably wicked and 
cruel people. But stronger than her admiration of the British Navy, and deeper 
than her hatred of the French, was the love with which she regarded the Queen, 
who was her friend—yes, the friend of Emma Lyon, who had been nursery-maid 
for poor wages, and ‘kept girl’ for better wages. Detesting the French, because 
they were enemies of her country, she abhorred them far more passionately, as 
the Satanic and blood-thirsty people, who longed to slay the adorable Queen of 
Naples, even as they had a few years since shed Marie Antoinette’s blood. 
Glorying in the British Navy, because she was an Englishwoman, she valued it 
even more highly for being the only human power that could defeat ‘the 
accursed French Council’s’ designs on the Two Sicilies and their adorable 
Queen. 

Proud of the sailors of ‘Old England,’ and hastening to do whatever Sir John 



Jervis or any of his officers required of her for the navy’s advantage, she served 
them with all the more alacrity, because Maria Caroline from motives of policy 
desired to stand well with the foreign fleet, and was ever delighted to show her 
good-will to the ships, that in fighting for the King of England fought also for 
the cause of the Queen of Naples. 

It is in the nature of every woman, who honours a multitude of brave men, to 
select one of the whole number for particular admiration. For a few months Lady 
Hamilton may have hesitated in her choice of a supreme hero, but Nelson’s 
achievements did not permit her to waver long. How could the emotional woman 
do otherwise than select for her especial and most enthusiastic idolatry the sailor, 
who of all the officers of the mighty fleet was the most fortunate in opportunities 
for distinguishing himself, whilst his martial genius and dashing intrepidity 
caused him to make the most of each of them. When Nelson went to England 
towards the close of August 1797, for brief rest and better surgical treatment of 
his maimed arm, it was on the record, of his doings during the war, that he had 
been in four actions with fleets of the enemy, three actions with frigates, six 
engagements against batteries, and ten actions in boats employed in cutting out 
of harbours, in destroying vessels, and in taking three towns. ‘He had also,’ says 
Pettigrew, ‘served on shore with the army four months, and commanded the 
batteries at the sieges of Bastia and Calvi.’ No other sailor’s name shone forth so 
often and brilliantly in the budgets of naval news that came to the British 
Embassy at Naples. His achievements also were especially animating to the heart 
and fancy of the woman who read of them at a distance, because the doer was so 
dramatically conspicuous in the doings. It was not only that his ship was always 
at the point of hottest danger, sometimes fighting at the same moment right and 
left between two adversaries of greater bulk and more guns, but that the ship’s 
captain was so often personally conspicuous in the narrative of the ship’s 
success. The man resembled his ship in being ever to the fore. No wonder that 
Lady Hamilton selected, for her own peculiar hero of the whole fleet, the man 
who was so incessantly offering himself to her admiration. 

Something more than five months after the glorious Valentine’s Day of 1797, 
Nelson returned to England for surgical treatment. Arriving at Spithead on the 
1st of September, 1797, Nelson sailed on the 1st of the following April from 
Portsmouth for Lord St. Vincent’s fleet off Cadiz: his stay in England being 
covered by seven calendar months. Short as his stay in England was, he returned 
to the Earl’s fleet none too soon, for the French had been for months bringing 
together, building and preparing a large naval armament at Genoa and Toulon; 
and of all living admirals Nelson was the man best qualified to watch Toulon, to 



get more precise information of what was being done there, and to track and 
destroy the hostile fleet when it should have put out to sea. 

Provided for this important service with a squadron that proved gloriously 
sufficient for the task, though under any other admiral’s handling it would have 
proved miserably inadequate, Nelson entered with his usual alacrity and 
enthusiasm on the execution of his orders, which touched Lady Hamilton’s 
personal story in so remarkable a manner, that it will be well for readers of this 
work to consider certain passages of them. 

Dating from ‘On board the Ville de Paris off Cadiz, May 21, 1798,’ Lord St. 
Vincent wrote to ‘Sir Horatio Nelson, K.B., Rear Admiral of the Blue,’ under the 
bracketed heading ‘Most Secret, ’ 

‘In pursuance of orders from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, to employ a squadron of 
His Majesty’s ships in the Mediterranean, under the command of a discreet officer (copies of which 
are enclosed, and other papers necessary for your guidance), and in conformity thereto, I do hereby 
authorize and require you, on being joined by the ships named in the margin, to take them and their 
captains under your command, in addition to those already with you: and to proceed with them in 
quest of the armament preparing at Toulon and Genoa, the object whereof appears to be, either an 
attack upon Naples, or Sicily; the conveyance of an army to some part of the coast of Spain, for the 
purpose of marching towards Portugal; or to pass through the Straits, with a view of proceeding to 
Ireland. On falling in with the said armament, or any part thereof, you are to use your utmost 

endeavours to take, sink, burn and destroy it .On the subject of supplies, I enclose also a copy 

of their Lordships’ letter to me, and do require you strictly to comply with the spirit of it; by 
considering and treating as hostile any ports within the Mediterranean (those of Sardinia excepted), 
when provisions, or other articles you may be in want of, and which they may be enabled, to furnish, 
shall be refused—and you are to treat in like manner, and capture the ships and vessels of powers, or 
states, adhering to His Majesty's enemies.’ 

It should be especially observed that in these orders Nelson was instructed to 
consider and treat as hostile any ports within the Mediterranean (those of 
Sardinia excepted) that should refuse to give him provisions or other needful 
articles. 

On this important point, Nelson was also ordered by Lord St, Vincent’s 
‘Additional Instructions’ of the same day in these words: 

‘From the tenor of the instructions from the Lord Commissioners of the Admiralty, which you will 
receive herewith, it appears, their Lordships expect a favourable neutrality from Tuscany and the Two 
Sicilies; in any event you are to extract supplies, of whatever you may be in want of, from the 
territories of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the King of the Two Sicilies, the Ottoman territory, Malta, 
and the ci-devant Venetian dominions, now belonging to the Emperor of Germany. ’ 

Thus, besides being fully empowered, Nelson was expressly ordered to get 
whatever provisions he should require from the territories of Ferdinand of the 
Two Sicilies,—to get them, of course, by fair and courteous words, if civil 
speech were sufficient for the purpose, but to take them by force, should force be 
needful to ‘extract supplies’ from the power to whose ‘friendly neutrality’ Great 




Britain was entitled, This is a matter to be borne in mind by the readers of Lady 
Hamilton’s story. 

When Nelson received these orders, together with the command of the 
squadron that so soon covered Great Britain with glory, Maria Caroline’s 
position had for years been growing more dangerous, and more and more 
alarming. In constant fear of invasion by France, she was at the same time 
menaced by internal revolution. For months past, when she and Lady Hamilton 
had talked together of the French activity at Toulon and Genoa, they spoke of 
preparations which they both regarded as preparations for an expedition against 
the Sicilies. It would have been strange had Maria Caroline thought otherwise, 
when Lord St. Vincent himself ‘deemed it more probable that the French were 
set on the conquest of Sicily than on a movement against Portugal or an 
expedition to Ireland.’ Maria Caroline’s view of the French preparations was the 
view taken by her husband’s subjects; and she knew that, though the Lazzaroni 
and the lower classes of the capital were on her side, two-thirds of the nobility 
and other superior families of Naples were so infected with republican 
sentiment, that even those of the two-thirds who had not yet, openly or secretly, 
joined the French party, were so favourably disposed to France, and desirous of a 
new order of things, as to be ripe for rebellion the moment they should feel that 
rebellion would be successful. With her capital a hot-bed and school of 
revolution, and Toulon (as it seemed) preparing to launch an expedition against 
Naples, Maria Caroline conceived herself to stand literally, no less than 
figuratively, between the devil and the deep sea,—the same devil who, a few 
years since, had murdered her sister Marie Antoinette, and the deep sea, that 
would soon be alive with a French armament. 

Loathing and dreading the French, Maria Caroline was compelled for the 
moment to feign acquiescence in the treaty which her husband, acting in 
submission to the Council of which she was a member, had recently made with 
the French Directory, whose Minister at Naples (Garat) was busily and 
successfully educating the Neapolitan nobility in republican principles and 
sentiment. It was at the instance of this diplomatist (this ‘regicide Minister ’ and 
‘most impudent, insolent dog,’ as Lady Hamilton styled him in one of her 
earliest letters to Nelson) that, in the season of his rapidly-growing power, a 
number of persons who, four years since had been convicted of political offences 
against Ferdinand’s government, were liberated from prison, and declared 
innocent victims of injustice. ‘The Jacobins,’ Lady Hamilton wrote to Nelson, 
‘have all been lately declared innocent, after suffering four years’ imprisonment, 
and I know they all deserved to be hanged long ago; and since Garrat has been 



here, and through his insolent letters to Gallo, these pretty gentlemen, that had 
planned the death of their Majesties, are to be let out on society again.’ Of 
course, Lady Hamilton’s view of these Jacobins and their doings came to her 
wholly from the Queen whom she adored, and the British Minister, who was his 
wife’s instructor in politics and Maria Caroline’s vehement partisan. 

The treaty between Naples and France, to which reference has been made, 
contained a clause, that was directly aimed at the naval supremacy of the power 
to which Maria Caroline had long been looking for preservation. By this clause it 
was provided ( vide Pettigrew’s 'Life of Nelson,’ voL ii, p. 612) that no more 
than two English ships-of'-war should enter into any of the Neapolitan or 
Sicilian ports. It is needless to say, that the Queen of Naples never had any 
purpose of respecting this clause, and was ready to regard the whole treaty as 
waste paper wherever and whenever its language should appear irreconcilable 
with her own policy. Maria Caroline was not the woman to regard treaties with 
superstitious reverence. 

In the spring of 1798, when the French party at Naples was daily growing 
stronger and more insolent, Lady Hamilton—plying her pen with the Queen’s 
cognizance, and at the Queen’s instigation (as the able ‘Temple Bar’ essayist 
rightly says)—wrote, on the 15th of April, to Earl St. Vincent, giving him a 
stirring account of the perils and humiliations of the Queen’s position, and 
imploring him to take prompt measures for the protection of so virtuous a 
Princess. In his characteristic reply to this appeal, the Admiral-in-Chief of the 
British Fleet wrote from before Cadiz, on the 22nd of May ( vide Pettigrew’s 
‘Life of Nelson,’ vol. i, p. 117), to the Patroness of the Navy: 

‘The picture you have drawn of the lovely Queen of Naples and the Royal Family would rouse the 
indignation of the most unfeeling of the creation at the infernal design of those devils who, for the 
scourge of the human race, govern France. I am bound by my oath of chivalry to protect all who are 
persecuted and distressed, and I would fly to the succour of their Sicilian Majesties, was I not 
positively forbid to quit my post before Cadiz. I am happy, however, to have a knight of superior 
prowess in my train, who is charged with this enterprise, at the head of as gallant a band as ever drew 
sword or trailed pike.’ 

On the day next following the day on which he dated the ‘Instructions ’ to 
Nelson, Lord St. Vincent wrote thus expressly to the Patroness of the Navy, that 
Nelson’s mission was to preserve the Queen of Naples. On the very same day, in 
reply to a petition from Sir William Hamilton, that was in harmony with Lady 
Hamilton’s prayer for the Queen’s benefit, Lord St. Vincent wrote (vide 
Pettigrew’s ‘Life of Nelson,’ vol. i, p. 118) to the same effect, though in a 
somewhat different strain: 

‘I must decline entering into the wretched policy which has placed the Two Sicilies in the situation 



they now are, with respect to the system of the insolvent and overbearing Republic. I have a powerful 
squadron ready to go to the assistance of Naples the moment I receive a reinforcement from the West 
of Ireland, which is on its passage hither, and I hourly look for its appearance with the utmost degree 
of anxiety and impatience. Rear-Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson will command this force, which is 
composed of the elite of the navy of England.’ 

Thus, on the 22nd of May, 1798, the Admiral-in-Chief of the British fleet, in 
answer to two several appeals which he rightly regarded as appeals from Maria 
Caroline herself, wrote to Sir William and Lady Hamilton that Her Majesty of 
Naples might be of good cheer, as that ‘knight of superior prowess,’ Sir Horatio 
Nelson, had been appointed to defeat Her Majesty’s enemies and provide for her 
safety. In thus writing to the Minister and his wife Lord St. Vincent wrote, in 
fact, to the Queen, who of course saw his letters almost as soon as they came to 
Naples. 

That Nelson, for some three weeks after the date of his ‘Instructions,’ 
regarded the French as set on an expedition against Naples or Sicily is certain. 
On the 17th of May he was off Cape Sicie, whence he wrote (under date, May 
18th) to Earl St. Vincent that the Terpsichore had that morning captured a French 
corvette which had come out of Toulon on the previous night, from whose crew 
he had learnt that Buonaparte was at Toulon, where troops were embarking, and 
that troops were coming in frequent batches to Toulon from Marseilles, but had 
discovered nothing as to the destination of the armament. On the night of 
Sunday, (the 20th to 21st of May), his fleet was dispersed and his ship dismasted 
by the fearful three-days’ storm off Sardinia, which, with characteristic 
simplicity and devoutness, he ‘believed firmly’ to have been sent by ‘the 
Almighty’s goodness, to check his consummate vanity,’—the same 21st of May 
being the day on which the French fleet, under Buonaparte, began to come out of 
Toulon. Losing six days, through the storm and the injuries it did his vessel, 
Nelson put to sea again on the 27th of May. Sixteen days later (12th June, 1798), 
he was off Elba, writing to Sir William Hamilton: ‘I hope we are in good time to 
save Naples or Sicily from falling into the hands of the enemy. I beg you will 
assure the King and Queen of Naples that I will not lose one moment in fighting 
the French fleet, and that no person can have a more ardent desire of saving them 
and of fulfilling the orders of the good and great King, our Master.’ Up to the 
12th of June, it is therefore manifest that he regarded himself as moving towards 
Naples to rescue their Sicilian Majesties from the grip of France. A day or so 
later, however, he had obtained from a Tunisian cruiser news that afforded him a 
different notion of Buonaparte’s designs. The cruiser had, on the 4th instant, 
sighted the French armament off Trapani, in Sicily, steering eastward. ‘If they 
pass Sicily,’ he wrote to Earl Spencer, on the 15th of June, off the island of 



Ponza, ‘I shall believe they are going on their scheme of possessing Alexandria, 
and getting troops to India—a plan concerted by Tippoo Saib, by no means so 
difficult as might at first view be imagined.’ 

On receiving off Capri, in the Bay of Naples, through Captain Troubridge 
(whom he had dispatched to Naples for conference with Sir William Hamilton 
and Sir John Acton), sure intelligence that the French were off Malta and about 
to attack it on the 8th of June, and that the King of Naples, being at peace with 
France, could not assist him with ships, but, giving him good wishes, would 
afford him (under the rose) the use of the Sicilian ports. Nelson lost no time in 
sailing for Malta. Leaving the waters off Capri on the 17th of June, he dated on 
the morrow from ‘Vanguard, at sea,’ the well-known letter to Sir William 
Hamilton, ending, Tray present my best respects to Lady Hamilton; tell her I 
hope to be presented to her crowned with laurel or cypress. But God is good, and 
to him do I commit myself and our cause.’ 

Whilst Nelson was looking for the French fleet, Maria Caroline and Lady 
Hamilton were in daily intercourse. It can be imagined how the Queen (who, 
though her heart was wholly with the English Admiral, could at present only 
help him ‘under the rose ’) and the British Minister’s wife spoke with one 
another in their frequent conferences—wondering what evil business Buonaparte 
was after, weeping together in anticipation of the ills that would ensue if 
misadventure befel their admiral, comforting one another with averments that 
their admiral, their own Nelson, the Nelson who had declared so stoutly his 
purpose of saving the Sicilies, was not a man to be beaten, even by Fate. 
Whatever news of the two fleets came to the British Embassy, Lady Hamilton 
carried quickly to the Queen, who was no less prompt in sending her friend 
whatever intelligence of either armament was brought to the Royal Palace. On 
learning (29th June, 1798) that Buonaparte sailed from Malta on the 19th inst. 
for the Levant, leaving six or eight thousand men to garrison the island, and that 
Nelson’s squadron passed Syracuse at six or seven o’clock, a.m., of the 21st, and 
was afterwards sighted off Cape Passero, Maria Caroline dispatched the news 
instantly to her dear Lady Hamilton in a note that concluded with a message of 
compliments to Lady Hamilton’s ‘dear husband, the brave Chevalier.’ 

In the middle of July, Nelson returned to Sicilian waters. He had scoured the 
Mediterranean, and swept the Levant, in vain. He had visited Malta, sailed to 
Alexandria, touched the fringe of Syria, without coming on the fleet he yearned 
to take, sink, burn, and destroy. Everyone knows the story. As he lay at anchor 
off Syracuse (vide Clarke and McArthur, vol. i, p. 71), on the 20th of July, he 
wrote to his wife in England; ‘I have not been able to find the French fleet, to my 



great mortification, or the event I can scarcely doubt. We have been off Malta, to 
Alexandria, in Egypt, Syria, into Asia, and are returned here without success; 
however, no person will say that it has been for want of activity. I yet live in 
hopes of meeting these fellows; but it would have been my delight to have tried 
Buonaparte on a wind, for he commands the fleet as well as the army.’ 

But before he could renew his search for the French fleet, it was needful for 
him to get a supply of fresh water. Other supplies were needed by his fleet, 
though not urgently; but the need of water was too urgent for him to think of 
returning to Egypt, till the want was supplied. Remaining with his squadron off 
Syracuse, he dispatched an envoy to Naples to obtain permission for his ships to 
water at Syracuse, and take in such other supplies as the place should afford. In 
the previous month, as he was sailing from Civita Vecchia down to the Bay of 
Naples, he had sent Captain Troubridge to Naples, and now the same officer 
seems to have been selected for the accomplishment of this second mission to 
Sir William Hamilton. A more fit and natural choice Nelson could not have 
made. No officer in all his squadron was more completely than Troubridge in the 
Admiral’s confidence. Nelson’s close friend, Troubridge had been a few weeks 
earlier in confidential intercourse with Sir William Hamilton, and had on that 
occasion shown himself well qualified to confer with the Minister. Moreover, it 
is only by accepting the not conclusive evidence, that Troubridge was thus sent 
again to Naples, that one gets a view through the perplexities of the evidence 
respecting Nelson’s correspondence with Sir William and Lady Hamilton in June 
and July, 1798.- 

The envoy, thus sent to Naples by the Admiral, came to the British Embassy 
one morning about six o’clock, a.m., and, after rousing the porter, begged that 
his arrival should be forthwith announced to Sir William Hamilton. The envoy 
had no reason to complain of the reception accorded to him at so unusual an 
hour. Rising quickly from his bed, Sir William Hamilton was with his visitor in a 
few minutes, and on hearing the object of his visit went off at once to ‘Sir John 
Acton, who immediately convened a Council at which the King was present. 
This was about half-past six.’ Whether 6.30 was the time at which Sir William 
Hamilton roused the Prime Minister, or the time at which the latter sent out the 
summonses for the Council, or the time for which the Council was convened, 
does not appear from Dr. Pettigrew’s curious narrative. If the Council was 
brought together within half-an-hour of the envoy’s arrival at the British 
Embassy, the celerity was marvellous. Anyhow, according to Pettigrew, the 
Queen, who forebore to attend the Council, was still in bed whilst the King and 
his ministers were in consultation. 


‘Lady Hamilton went immediately to the Queen,’ runs the strange story, ‘who received her in her 
bed-room. She represented to Her Majesty that the safety of the Two Sicilies now depended upon her 
conduct, and that should the Council, as she feared under any circumstances they must do, decide on 
negative or half measures, the Sicilies must be lost, if Nelson were not supplied agreeably to his 
request, by which be would be enabled to follow the great French force which had passed in that 
direction only a few days before.’ 

As she must have known the Queen had herself been summoned to the 
Council, of which she was a member, how strange of Lady Hamilton to trouble 
herself to explain the position! Knowing well how sensible Maria Caroline was 
that the safety of her husband’s throne depended on the success of British arms 
in the Mediterranean, why did Lady Hamilton deem it necessary to impress on 
the resolute and sagacious Queen, that her cause would suffer if Nelson were 
worsted? As, according to the first sentence of Dr. Pettigrew’s own story, Nelson 
had already spent a month in vainly trying to come upon the French fleet at 
Egypt and elsewhere, how came Lady Hamilton to represent that the Toulon 
armament had passed the Sicilies, 'only a few days before’? But the story 
becomes even more absurd as it proceeds. 

‘Nothing could exceed the alarm with which the Queen received this intelligence; she urged that 
the King was in Council, and would decide with his Ministers. Lady Hamilton prayed and implored 
on her knees to authorize the required assistance; the Queen was unable to withstand her entreaties 
and her arguments; pen, ink, and paper were brought to her, Lady Hamilton dictated, and the Queen 
wrote a positive order, directed to all Governors of the Two Sicilies, to receive with hospitality the 
British fleet to water, victual, and aid them.” In everyway this order, as Lady Hamilton well knew, 
would be more respected than that which might emanate from the King.’ 

The intrepid, self-dependent, resolute Maria Caroline was not a woman given 
to seizures of alarm. No woman ever had a better command of her feelings. 
What was there to alarm such a woman in the announcement that the British 
Admiral, whom she had for weeks been determined to help to the utmost of her 
power, wanted fresh water for his ships? Is it likely that the Queen, who was 
capable of revealing her husband’s secret correspondence to Sir William 
Hamilton, and was in the habit of acting on the most important matters without 
consulting him, insisted that the decision of a question, touching her own 
especial policy so directly and deeply, should be left to her husband and his 
ministers? What need can there have been for Lady Hamilton to 'pray and 
implore on her knees’ that the self-willed Queen should do what she had for 
weeks made up her mind to do, as soon as she should be asked to do it? To 
believe that she could not resist Lady Hamilton’s entreaties and arguments, 
though they were unacceptable to her, is to believe that the imperious Queen was 
the mere instrument of her own mere creature. Is it conceivable that Lady 
Hamilton—who honoured the Queen as a greatly good and wise woman, and at 
all times had the good sense to show the Queen due respect and never to 



presume on her royal favour—ventured to dictate the terms of the Queen’s 
warrant? To remember the literary style of Lady Hamilton’s epistles, and to 
imagine her dictating to the Queen the words of a royal warrant, is to be 
convulsed with merriment. 

Pettigrew’s narrative of this business is a tissue of absurd extravagances. Yet 
it is in substance just such a wild story as might have proceeded from Lady 
Hamilton in her later time, when she had talked herself into believing all sorts of 
romantic fancies about her services to England and her former authority over the 
Queen of the Sicilies. 

A credible story of the court-lady’s interview with her royal mistress would 
be that, on entering the Queen’s bed-room, she was received by Maria Caroline 
with these words,—‘Of course our brave Nelson will have whatever he requires 
of the Governor of Syracuse, whatever the Council may decide. Give me pen 
and paper, and I will write an order for you to send to him. At present I can only 
help my dear defender “under the rose,” but as soon as he has destroyed the 
French fleet I will help him openly, and pack Mons r Garat off to Paris.’ 

If the warrant was signed and given, as Pettigrew alleges, Lady Hamilton, 
‘got it’ from the Queen, because the Queen of her own accord gave it to her. If 
the letter was so given, one can readily believe Nelson fared all the better for it 
at Syracuse. Empowered by his instructions to take by force whatever he wanted 
from the Sicilian ports, Nelson could of course have obtained supplies at 
Syracuse, without the Queen’s letter, in spite of the Council’s refusal; but it was 
every way better for him to get the supplies by means of the Queen’s secret 
mandate. 

On receiving the Queen’s letter, Nelson (according to Pettigrew’s narrative) 
declared his gratitude for it in the following brief and wildly misdated letter to 
Lady Hamilton—letter given by Pettigrew in facsimile,— 

‘MY DEAR LADY HAMILTON,—I have kissed the Queen’s letter. Pray say, I hope for the 
honour of kissing her hand, when no fears will intervene. Assure her Majesty that no person has her 
felicity more at heart than myself, and that the sufferings of her family will be a Tower of Strength on 
the day of Battle. Pear not the event. God is with us, God bless you and Sir William. Pray say I cannot 
stay to answer his letter. 

‘Ever yours faithfully, 

‘HORATIO NELSON.’ 

Nelson was sometimes curiously wrong in dating his letters. But I am not 
aware that he was ever guilty of a wilder misdate than the erroneous date of this 
brief note, which bears numerous signs of the hot haste in which it was written. 
If Pettigrew’s fac-simile may be trusted, Nelson dated it, ‘17th May, 6 p.m.’ 
Wrong as to the month, the date may also be wrong as to the number of the day. 



Simply because Nelson was off Capri, and Troubridge came to him off Capri 
from Naples on the 17th of June, Pettigrew assumed that May was a clerical slip 
for 'June. 5 But for every consideration favouring this assumption, a dozen 
stronger considerations point to ‘July’ as the month in which the note was 
written. 

That Lady Hamilton, to whom the letter was addressed, regarded it as having 
been written in July, appears from this endorsement, which she put on the letter 
with her own hand,—This letter I recoved after I had sent the Queenf’s] letter 
for receiving our ships into their ports,—for the Queen had decided to act in 
[opposition to the King who would not break with France, and our fleet must 
have gone down to Gibralter to have watered, and the battle of the Nile would 
not have been fought, for the French fleet would have got back to Toulon.’ Had 
Nelson’s request for leave to water his ships, and the Queen’s letter been 
incidents of June, prior to his first voyage to Egypt, the letter, instead of being 
serviceable to him, would by expediting his movements have rendered him 
disservice. For he missed the French on his first trip to Alexandria, through 
getting to the Egyptian port and passing from it two days before the arrival of the 
French fleet. Had he been compelled to sail to Gibraltar for water in June,—had 
the difficulty of getting water delayed him for weeks in June, as it delayed him 
for a few days in July,—he would have come upon the enemy at his first coming 
to Aboukir Bay. Knowing this, Lady Hamilton would not have prided herself so 
much on sending him Maria Caroline’s warrant, had it been dated in June instead 
of July. 

That Nelson himself regarded the Queen’s letter as having enabled him to 
victual and water so expeditiously at Syracuse, appears from the memorable 
Codicil. On the strength, however, of certain passages of some of the Admiral’s 
epistles. Sir N. H. Nicolas questioned whether Nelson had any knowledge of the 
letter, said to have been written by the Queen for his advantage. And in this view 
of a perplexing matter, Sir N. Harris Nicolas is followed by Mr. John Knox 
Laughton in the ‘Introduction’ to his able abridgment of Nelson’s ‘Letters and 
Despatches.’ Speaking of Lady Hamilton’s part in the affair, Mr. Laughton 
observes, ‘That she afterwards taught Nelson to believe in her action we know 
from the solemn expression of his last wishes, but the reality of it seems very 
doubtful.’ 

In a letter, dated 20th of July 1798, Nelson wrote from Syracuse to Earl 
St.Vincent, ‘We are watering, and getting such refreshments as the place affords, 
and shall got to sea by the 25th.’ Under date of 22nd July, 1798, Nelson either 
wrote, or is represented to have written, to Sir William and Lady Hamilton: ‘My 



dear Friends, Thanks to your exertions we have victualled and watered, and 
surely watering at the Fountain of Arethusa, we must have victory. We shall sail 
with the first breeze, and be assured I shall return either crowned with laurel or 
covered with cypress.’- On the 21st October 1805, he wrote in the famous 
Codicil, ‘Secondly, the British fleet, under my command, could never have 
returned the second time to Egypt, had not Lady Hamilton’s influence with the 
Queen of Naples caused letters to be wrote to the Governor of Syracuse, that he 
was to encourage the fleet being supplied with every thing, should they put into 
any port in Sicily. We put into Syracuse and received every supply, went to 
Egypt and destroyed the French fleet.’ 

Touching this letter to the Governor of Syracuse, Lady Hamilton wrote in 
Nelson’s Letter Book, ‘The Queen’s letter, privately got by me, got him his fleet 
victualled and watered in a few days.—Emma Hamilton.’ And taken in one 
sense, these words may be a fair description of a service she rendered Nelson. 
But it does not follow that the letter she received was extorted from the Queen’s 
fears by argument, persuasion, entreaty. That misrepresentation must be put 
aside with a smile. The letter (if given at all) was freely given by the Queen, who 
wrote it in her own interest, not from love of Lady Hamilton. In this matter, as in 
other matters, Lady Hamilton was only an instrument which Maria Caroline used 
for her own ends. 

Nor does it follow, because the letter may have enabled him to get the water 
and victuals in the readiest and most agreeable way, that without it Nelson would 
have been compelled to go to Gibraltar, and would not have come upon the 
French in the Bay of Aboukir. In his fleet he had the means of taking by force in 
Sicily what he needed; and he had been empowered to use force for that end. At 
first, it was, of course, incumbent on him to ask leave, but it can be scarcely 
questioned that in default of the permission, he would have acted on his 
instructions, and taken leave to water and victual at Syracuse. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


- I speak thus cautiously and doubtfully, because of all the numerous matters touching Lady Hamilton’s 
intercourse with Nelson, that afford questions of controversy, none is fuller of doubtful points and erroneous 
dates, than the generally accepted story of the service she rendered him in respect to the supplies to his 
squadron, up to the time of his second departure from Sicilian waters to Egypt. Pettigrew, who has hitherto 




been our chief source of information respecting Lady Hamilton, is no safe guide on the business. Indeed, his 
egregious misstatements are a chief cause of the manifold perplexities. To show how he contributes to the 
confusion, that without his interference was sufficiently per plexing, it is enough to give this single sentence 
from his book: ‘In June, 1798, about three days after the French fleet had passed for Malta, Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton were one morning awakened, about six o’clock, by the arrival of Captain Troubridge with a 
letter from Sir Horatio Nelson, then with the fleet lying off the Bay near to Capri, requesting that the 
ambassador would procure him permission to enter with his fleet to Naples, or any of the Sicilian ports, to 
provision, water, &c., as otherwise he must run for Gibraltar, being in urgent want, and that, consequently, 
he would be obliged to give over all further pursuit of the French Fleet, which he had missed at Egypt on 
account of their having put into Malta! It is obvious that ‘June’ at the beginning of this sentence is no mere 
clerical slip or misprint for ‘July,’ because the ensuing words ‘about three days after the French fleet had 
passed for Malta,’ show that the writer meant June, in the beginning of which month the French fleet did 
pass on their way to Malta. Consequently here is an authoritative historian, assuring his readers that Nelson 
(who did not get out of the Bay of Naples till the 17th of June, on his first run to Egypt, and did not return to 
Sicilian waters from the devious trip till the middle of July) had followed the French fleet and missed it at 
Egypt, and returned from the bootless search, about three days after the French fleet had passed the Sicilies 
on the voyage to Malta,—in fact, that Nelson had accomplished and returned from his first voyage from 
Sicilian waters, several days before he began it. The rest of the long paragraph, of which this marvellous 
passage is the opening sentence, bristles with blunders, great or small; and yet, because it was a piece of 
sketchy and romantic narrative, this unfortunate paragraph, of a generally sound though here and there 
egregiously inaccurate book, was selected by half-a-dozen reviewers for especial commendation, and given 
at length as an example of the author’s entertaining and reliable intelligence. The reasonable explanation of 
the initial blunder of the wildly absurd paragraph is that Dr. Pettigrew mistook two several accounts of two 
successive missions sent by Nelson to Naples, for two narratives of the same affair, and in consequence of 
the mistake worked up the memoranda (given him for biographical purposes) of Troubridge’s errand to 
Naples in June, with memoranda of a second mission on which the same (or some other) officer was sent 
from Nelson to Sir William Hamilton a month later. This hypothetical view of the business will also account 
for the inaccuracies and irreconcilable discrepancies of other passages by the author, who repeatedly and in 
various ways represents that the second of the ‘eminent services of Emma Hamilton,’ for which Nelson 
wished the nation to reward her, was certainly and indisputably an incident of the middle of June, and no 
less certainly and indisputably an incident of the middle of July, whereas the prayer which Lady Hamilton 
made on her knees to Maria Caroline, if made at all, must have been made in one, and not in both, of the 
two months. 

- On grounds, which seem to me scarcely sufficient for so strong a judgment, Mr. Laughton declares this 
letter ‘a palpable forgery.’ Though I am doubtful of the genuineness of the composition, I hesitate to reject it 
as a fabrication, merely because the reference to the fountain of Arethusa is not in Nelson’s usual style, and 
because the words, ‘Thanks to your exertions, we have victualled and watered,’ are not in perfect harmony 
with the words of another note, written under the same date by Nelson, when he was fuming ‘about tbe 
King of Naples’ orders only to admit three or four of the ships of our fleet into his ports.’ The phrase about 
Arethusa’s fountain may have been taken from one of Sir William Hamilton’s letters, and the discord of the 
two epistles is something much less rigid than ‘a flat contradiction.’ As he admits the genuineness of the 
epistle, in which on the very next day (23rd July) Nelson wrote from Syracuse to Sir William Hamilton of 
‘this delightful harbour, where our present wants have been most amply supplied, and where every attention 
has been paid us,’ the able editor of an excellent book must concede that the genuine letter of July 23rd 
accords with the ‘palpable forgery,’ and that within a few hours of writing the petulant note of July 22nd, 
Nelson had reason to write, and did write, thankfully to the friends who had done their best to help him. 


